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Latnd o’ CaliM sad britihor Subii 
Ffa* Maiitsttkirk to Johaay Chraai!3t^ 
ll^flwra*s alwds ia s’ yoar casts, 

J rode y« tent it | 

A. chkl’s soisng you taktn' notes 

An’ faith he'll prent it I—Bona*. 

AA 0 WU hi*n, dtf* it Cams; tnutdmr^ knJgprd, aftiew yaw 

Aufttitrvvtr, iMf/4sar, rttfiMdtitii ymmtrmmd»tm sm gack 

dit uma vU/k cerradk cgm wm* emdtmtta^ y nkH^mdafm, ka/Jk *m 

*tim trr* iikmgt grmmtta y vnot da aaugr tmanaa Utr» uaritaa da 

seauas—D on QvmortMm FMto I. Ca^tulo ad* 




TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


SRRQBANT More M^ALPIN wa«, d^mnq Mn rmdtfMx ammg 
u*f cm of the most horuyated tnhabiUwts of Onndprclnuffi, No one 
thought of disputing hie title to th^ great lecUhem chair on the 
“ cosiest side of (he ehwmeyf^ in the common room cf Hyp Wallace 
Arme^ on a Sodurday ewiwng. No less would our sexfony John 
Ihtvi^rd, have held it an unlicensed intrusion, to suffer any one to 
vnduct himself into the comer of the left-hand pew nearest to the 
pulpit, uMch Hu Sergeant regularly occupied on Sundays. There 
he sat, his blue invalid uniform hushed toifh the most servpuloiu 
likcuracy. Tioo medals of merit duplayed al his hutUmhale, as well 
, as the empty sleeve which should have been occupied by his right arm, 
bore etndenee of his hard and honourable service. HU weather-beaten 
feature, his grey hair tied in a thin queue in ffie milUary fathim 
ef farmer doeys, and right side of his head a liiUe turned up, Hie 
hetier to oai^ Hie sound of the clergyman's vdee, were all marks of 
his profession and infirmities. Reside Mm sat his sister Janet, a 
HtUe neat old fooman, wtHs a Highland mrtfh and tartan *phid, 
watcl^ing the very looM ef her hroHur, to her Hie greater man upgn 
roL. VI. n 
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earth, arid actively lookitig out for him, Cw his silver-ela^oed Bible, 
the texts which th-e miuiater quoted or expounded, 

I believe it was ike respect that was universally paid to this worthy 
veteran by all ranks in Oandercle/ugh, which induced him to choose 
our village for his residence, for eu(di was by no means his original 
intention. 

He had risen to the rank of sergeant-major of artillery, by hard 
service in various quarters of (he world, and was rwkffrjpd one of the 
most tried and trusty meu of the Scotch^Train. A ball, which 
shattered his arm i/n a Peninsular campaign, at length procured him 
an honourahie discharge, with an allowance from Chelsea, and a 
handsome gratuity from the patriotic fund. Moreover, Sergeant 
More M^Alpin hud been prudent as well as valiant; and, from, prize- 
money and savings, had become master of a small mm in the ihrte 
per cent consols.* 

He retired witj^ ths purpose of enjoying this income in the wild 
Highland glen in which, when a boy, he had herded black cattle \ind 
goats, ere the roll of the drum had made him cock his bonnet an inch 
higher, and follow its music for nearly forty pears. «. To his recollec¬ 
tion, this retired spot was unparalleled in beauty by the richest scenes 
he had visited m his wanderings. Even the Happy Valley of 
Rasselas would have mnk into nothing upon the comparison. He 
came—he revisited the loved scene; it was hut a sterile glen, mr- 
rounded with rude crags, and traversed by a northern torrent. This 
was not the worst. The fires had been quenched upon thirty hearths 
—of the cottage of his fathers he could but distinguish a ftno rude 
stones—the language was almost extinguished—the ancient race from 
which he boasted his descent had found a refuge beyond the Atlantic. 
One Southland farmer, three grey-plaided shepherds, and six dogs, note 
tenanted the whole glen, which in his youth had maintant^ in content, 
if not in competence, upwards of two hundred inhedntants. 

In the house of the new tenant, Sergeant M^Alpin found, howev&, 
an unexpected, source of pleasure, and a means of employing hie social ^ 
affections. His sister Janet had fortunately entertained so strong a 
persuasion th<U her brother would one day ret^im, Otat die had refused 
to accompany her Iwnsfolk upon their emigration. Nay, die had con- 
emted, though not without a feeling of degradation, to take service 
with the intruding Lowlander, who, though a Saxon, she said, had 
proved a kind man to her. This unexpected meeting with his sister 
* Kote A. CaptaiB Dalgetty of Prestonpans. 
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teemed a cure for all the dheappointmenU which it had hecu Bergemit 
More^e lot to eiiamntery eUtiwugh it was not witlumt a rdmtcmi Uar 
(hat he heard toldy as a Highland woman aJUme cculd tell ity the story 
of the eagpatriaiion of his hinsmm. 

She narrated at great lesigth the vain offers they had of 
advanced rmty the payment of which must ham reduced them to the 
extremity of povertyy whidi they were yet contented to facSy for per¬ 
mission to l^m and dde on their native soil. Nor did Janet forget 
the portents which had dhvnmnced the de^rture of tlhe Celtic racCy and 
the arrived of the strangers. For two years previous to the emigra- 
iioUy when the night wind howled down the pass of Batachray its notes 
were distinctly nbodelled to the tune of Ha til mi tulidh ’* We 
return no more ")y with which the emigrants usually hid farewell to 
(heir native shores. The uncouth cries of the Southland shepherdsy • 
arid the barking of their dogSy were often heard in ths midst of the 
hills long before their actual arrival. A hardy the last of Ms racCy 
had commemorated the expulsion of the imtives of tiie glen in a tune, 
which brought tears into the aged eyes of the veteran, and of which 
the first stanza jnay be thus rendered :— 

Woe, woCy son of the Lowlandery 

Why loUt thou leave tfUne aim bonny Border t 

Why comes thou ^iiher, disturbing the HigMander, 

Wasting the glen that vxis once in fair order t 

• 

What added to Sergeant More M^Alpin's distress upon, the occasion 
was, that the chief by whom th4>s dumge had been effecti d, was, by 
tradition and common opinion, held to represent the ancii ht leaders 
and fathers of the expelled fugitives; and it had hitherto hem one of 
Sergeant Mords principal sulgects of pride to prove, by genealogical 
deduction, in what degree of kindred he stood to this personage. A 
woeful change was now wrought in his sentimentsJmoards him. 

• “ J cannot curse him,” he said, as he rose and strode through (he 
room, whm Janet's ipirrative wa4 finished —“ I will riot curse him; 
he is iJie descendant and representative of my fathers. But never 
shall mortal man hear name his name again.” And he kept Ms 
word; for, until his dying day, no man heard hvm mention Ms selfish 
and hard-hearted chifftain. 

After gv^ng a day to sad recollectwm, the hardy spirit which had 
carried him Ihr&ugh a? many dangers manned the Sergeant's bosom 
agaimt this cruel disappointment. ** He would go,” he said, “ to 
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Canada to his Hmfolk^ where they had nGmed a Tra/nmtlanUc mlky 
after the glm of their fathere. Janet” he eaidL, “ehmdd kiU her 
coate like a hayuet lady ; d—n Ute dietanee I it wets a fiea*8 leap to 
the voyayee and marches he had made on a slighter occasion” 

W^th tide jyurpose he left the Highlands^ and came with his sister 
as far as GamUrclmghf on his way to Glasgow^ to tales a passage to 
Canada. But wmter was now set in, and as he thought it advisable 
to wait for a spring passage, when the St. Laurence sthpuld be open, 
he settled among m for the few rnonths of 1m stay in Britain, As 
we said Ufore, the reipectahh old man met with deference and 
attention from all ranks of society ; emd when spring returned, he 
was so satisfied loith his quarters, that he did not renew the purpose 
of his voyage. Janet was afraid of the sea, and he himMlf felt the 
infirmities of age and hard service more than he, had at first eaipectdt. 
And, he r/mfessed to the clergyman, and my worthy principal, 
Mr. CleUhhotkanfi, it was better staying with kend friends, than 
going farther and faring worse.” • 

He therefm'c established himself and his domicile at Gander- 
clcwjh, to the great saHsfaeJion, as we have already ^said, of all its 
inhabitants, to whom he became, in respect of military intelligence, 
and able commentaries upon the, newspapers, gazettes, and bulletins, 
a very oracle, ejcplanatory of all martial events, 2 iast, present, or to 
come. 

It is trde, the Sergeant had his ineonsisie!ticies. lie was a steady 
jacobitc, his father and his four uncles having been out in thefiyrty- 
five ; hut he, 'loas a no less steady adherent of King George, in whose 
seriricc he had made his little fortune, and lost three brothers ; «o that 
you w&re in equal danger to disphase him, in terming Prince Charles 
the Pretends, or try saying anything derogatory to the dignity of 
King George. Farther, it must not be denied, that wnm the day of 
receiving his dividends came round, the Sergeant was apt to tarry 
longer at the Wallace Arms of an eifening than was consistent with 
strict temperance, or indeed with his worldly isiiereet ; for upon these ^ 
occasions, his compotators sometimes contrived to flatter his partialities 
by singing jacobite ^ongs and dririking confusion to Bonaparte, and 
the health of the Duke of Wellington, until the Sergeant was not only 
flatter^ into paying the whole reckoning, hut. occasional^ induced to 
lend mall sums to his interested companions. After such sprays, 
as he called thentr, wrre over, and his temper once more cool, he seldom 
failed to thank God, and the Duke of York, toho had made it piudt, 
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more difficult for an old ^Idier to ruin himeelf by his foily^ than 
hud been Oic case in his younger days. 

It was not on such occasions that I mads a part of ScTyeant More 
M^A^n*8 society. But oftm^ when my leisure would permit^ I used 
to setit him on what he called his mmmtg and evenifig parade, on 
which, when the weather was fair, he appeared as regviarly^as if 
summoned by tuck of drum. His morning walk was beneaih the 
elms in the (hyrchyard; ^*for death,he said, **had been his next- 
door neighbour fonso matvy years, that he had no apology for drqping 
the acgaaintance,^* His evening pron^wda was m the hleaching- 
green by the river side, where he was sometimes to he seen ow an (pen 
bench, with spectacles on nose, conning over the view^jopers to a circle 
of village politicians, explaining military terms, and aiding the com- 
ypehmsion of his hearers by lines drawn on die ground ioith the end 
of his rattan. On other occasions, he was surrounded by a bevy (f 
school-boys, whom he sometimes drilled to the manual, and sometimes, 
with less approbation on the part of their parmits* instructed in the 
mystery of artificial fireworks; for in the case of jmhlic rejoicings, 
the Sergeant was pyrotechnist (as the Encycloimdm calls it) to tJui 
village of Gamhrcleugk. 

It was in his morning walk that I most frepiently met with the 
veteran. And I can hardly yet look upon the village footpath, over¬ 
shadowed by the row of lofty elms, without thinking I see his upright 
form advancing towards me with measured step, Wigjl, his cans 
advanced, ready to pay me the military salute.—But he is daul, and 
shops, with his faithful Janet, umhr the third of those very trees, 
counting from the stile at the west conur of the church yard. 

The delight vMeh I had in Sergeemt M*Alpines conversation, re¬ 
lated' not only to his own adventures, of which he had <mcounter(d 
many in the course of a wandering life, hut also to his rccolhclion 
of numerous Highland traditions, in which Ids youth had hem in¬ 
structed by his parmis, and of which he waiUd in after-life have 
deemed it a hind of heresy to question the authenticity. Many oj 
* these belonged to die wars of Montrose, in which some of the 
Sergeant*8 ancestry had, it seems, taken a distiwjuished part. It has 
happened, that, although these civil commoiioiss reflect the highest 
honour upon the Highlanders, being indeed, the first occasion upon, 
wlvidi theymkowed themselves superior, or even ecfual, to their Low- 
country ndghdmif^ in military encounters, they have hmt less com¬ 
memorated among them than any one toon Id have expected,, judging 
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firom the abuTidmce of traditions whidi th^ have preserve upon less 
interesting subjects. It was, th&refore, with great pleasure, that I 
extracted from my military friend some cmious particulars respecting 
that time; they are mixed with that measure of the wild and vmtder- 
fid which hehngs to the period and the narrator, hut which I do not 
in th^ least object to the reader*s treating with disbelief, provide he 
will he so good a^ give implieit credit to the natural smUs of the story, 
which, like all those which I have had the honour tojmt under his 
notice, actmlly rest upon a basis of truth. 



IJfTBODUCTIOJf 

(1830), 



HE Legend of Montrose was writtm 

chiefly with a view to place heforte the reader the 
^melancholy fate of John Lord Kilpont^ eldest 
son of William 'Earl of Airih and Menteith, 
and the singular circumstances attending the birth 
and history of James Stewart of Ardvoirlic\ by 
whose hand the unfortunate nobleman fell. 

Our sulgect leads us to talk of deadly feuds, 
and we must hecjin with one still more ancient 
than that to which our story relates. During 
the reign of James IV. a great feud between the 
'' ' powerful families of Drummond and Murray 
divided Perthdiire. The former, being the most nurne- 
■■ rous and jfowerfiil, cooped up eight score of the Murrays 
in the kirk of Monivaird, arid set fire to it. The wives 
and the children of the ill-fated men, who had also found shelter 
in^ the church, perished by the same conflagration. One man, nmfied 
David Murray, escaped by the humanity of one of the Drummonds, 
Who received him in%is arms as he leaped from amongst the flames. 
As King James IV. ruled with more activity thorn most of his pre- 
decessors, ^Us cruel deed was severely revmgedf and several of the 
perpetrators were beheaded at Stirling. In consequence of the prose¬ 
cution agaij$st his clan, the Dru/mmond by ufhose assistance David 
Murray had escaped, fled to Ireland, until, by meam of the person 


This Leositd or Mosruosa, m originally published, formed the last of 
the “ Third Ueries’* of TaUa ttj mjf Landlord, but is idaued here for eonvenieucu J* 
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lohose life he had aa/ved, he was permitted to reUmi to Seotiaifid, 
where he and his descendants were distiiiguished by the name of 
Drummond Eirinich^ or Emoch^ that is, Drummond of Ireland; 
and the same title was bestowed on their estate. 

The Tkummond-Emoch of James the Six^^s time was a hiny's 
forester in the forest of Glenartney, and chanced to be emjiloyed there 
in search of venison about the year 1588, or early in 1589. This 
forest was adjacent to the chief haunts of the MacGregors, or a 
pariieular race of them, hwjon by the title fff MalEagh or Children 
of the Mist. They considered the forester's hunting in their vicinity 
as an aggression, or perhaps they had him at feud, for the appre¬ 
hension or slaughter of some of thrir own name, or for some similar 
reason. This tribe of MacGregors were outlawed and jtersecuted, as 
the reader may see in the Introduction to Rob Itoy ; and every mank 
hand being against them, their hand was of course directed lujaiitsl 
every man. In short, they surprised, and slmo Drummond-Ermch, 
cut off his head., and carried it with them, wrapt in the corner of^one 
of their plaids. 

* In the full exullaiion of vengeance, they stopped at the house of 
Ardvoirlich and demanded refreshment, whiih the lady, a sister of 
the murder^ Drurnmond-Emoch (her husband being edsent), ^ms 
afraid or ununlling to refuse. She cause^ bread a/nd cheese to he 
placed before them, and gave directiotis for more suhsta/ntial r^esk- 
meats to be prepared. While she was absent vrith this hospitable 
intention, the barbarians plac^ the head of her brother on the table, 
filling the mouth with bread and cheese, and bidding him eat, for 
many a merry meal he had eaten in that house. The poor woman 
returning and beholding this dreadful sight, shrielced aloud, and fled 
into the woods, where, as described in the romance, she roanfkd a 
raving maniac, and for some time secreted herself from all living 
society. Some remaining instinctive feeling brought her al kngth to 
steal a glance from a distance at the maidens while they milked tite 
coim, which being observed, her husband, Ardvpirlick, had her con¬ 
veyed hack to her heme, end detained her there till she gave birth to * 
<i child, of whom she had been pregnant ; afhpr which she was observed 
gradually to recoveT%€r mental faculties. 

Meanwhile the outlaws had carried to the utmost their insults 
against the regal authority, wliich indeed, as exercised, ilfey had Utile 
reason for respecHtuf. They bore the same bloody trophy, which they 
had so savagely enhibitcd to the lady of Ardvoirlidh, into the old 
church of Balqvhidder, nearly in the centre of their country, whefe the 
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Luird of MaoOr^or and ^ kU clm^ being cowvmed for the pntpoee, 
laid their hands euecesai'my on the dead man's head, and more, in 
heatheni^ and barbarous manner, to defend the mldMr of the deed. 
This fierce and vindictive combination gave the author's Icde and 
lamented friend. Sir Alexander BosmU, BaH,, subject for a spirited 
poem, entitled Clan-Alpin's Vow," which was printed, bob not, I 
belike, published, in 1811.* 

The fact ascertained by a proclamation from the Privy Council, 
dated 4th February 15B9, directing Utters of fire mid mord against 
the MacOregora.f This fearful com/Aission was executed with un¬ 
common fury. The late excellent John Buchanan of Cambusmore 
showed the author some correspondence between his ancestor, the Laird 
of Buchanan, and Lord Drumnond, about meeping certain valleys 
^oith their followers, on a fixed time and rendezvous, and taking 
sweet revenge for the death of their cousin, Drummond-Emoch." In 
spite of all, however, that could be done, the devoted tribe of Mac- 
G-^egor still bred up survivors to sustain and to vnflict neu) cruelties 
and injuries.'jl. 

Meanwhik young James Stewart of Ardvoirlich grew up to man¬ 
hood, uncommonly tidl, strong, and active, with such power itt the 
grasp of his hand in particular, as could force the blood from beneath 
the nails of the persons who contended loith him in this feat of 
strength. His temper ^as moody, fierce, and irascible ; yet he must 
have had some ostensUtU good pialities, as he was greatjy beloved by 
Lwd Kilpont, the eldest son of the Earl of Airth and Mentcith. 

This gallant young nobleman joined Montrose in the setting up 
his standard in lG44f j'^^t before the decisive battle at Tippamuir, 
on ike first September in that year. At that lime, Stewart of Ard- 
voiAich shared the confidence of the young Lord by day, and his bed 
by night, when, about four or five days after the battle, Ardvoirlich, 
either from a fit of sudden fury or deep mf>lice long entertained 
against his unsuspecting friend, stabbed Lord Kilpont to the heart, 

* See Appendix No. p. 866. t Si'O Appendix No. II. p. 865. 

} 1 embrace the opportunity given me by a second mention of this tribe to 
notice an eiror^ which imputes to an individual named Ciar Mhor jMLacQtegor the 
sliuigbtcr of the etiideute at the battle of Glenfruin. •, I am informed from the 
authority of John Gregoraon, Esq., that the chieftain so named was dead nearly a 
eentnry before the battle In question, and Cf>iild not, therefore, have done Uie cruel 
action raen6bnod. The mistake does not rest with me, as 1 disclaimed being ^ 
respoiudbie for the tradition while 1 quoted it, but with vulgar fame, wbi<',h is 
always disposed to ascribe remarkable actions t4> a remarkable nanie.'-^Beetlieerrone* 
ons^taasage. Hob Roy, Introduction, ji. 7 ; and so soft sleep the offended phantom 
iff Diigaid Oiar Mhor. 


II 
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a/md escaped from the camp of Montrose^ k^ng killed a sentinel who 
attempted to detain him. Bidwp Wishart gives as a reason for this 
villanotLS action^ that Lord Kilpont had rtgected with ablwrrence a 
proposal of Ard/vovrlich to. assassinate Montrose. But it does not 
appea/r that there is any authority for this ihargCj which rests on mere 
suspicibn. Ard/vovrlich^ the assassin^ certainly did fly to (he Cove¬ 
nanters, and was employed and promoted by them. He obtained a 
pardon for the slaughter of Lord Kilpont, confirmed Ifp Parliament 
in 1644, (^ud was made Major of Argyle's regiments in f64S. Such 
are the facts of the tale here given as a Legend of Montrosds wars. 
The reader will find they are considerably altered in the fictitious 
narrative. 

The author has endeavour^ to enliven (he tragedy of (he tale by 
the introduction of a personage proper to the time and country. In^ 
this he has been held by excellent judges to home been in some degree 
successful. The contempt of commerce entertain^ by young mest, 
having some pretence to gentility, the poverty of the country of Scgt- 
land, the national disposition to wandering and to adventure, all 
crmduced to lead the Scots abroad into the military service of countries 
which were at war with, each other. They were distinguished on the 
Continent by their bravery ; but in adopting the trade of mercenary 
soldiers, they necessarily injured their national charaet&r. The 
tincture of teaming, which most of them pressed, degenerated into 
pedantry ; tJ^r good breeding became mere ceremonial ; their fear of 
dishonour no longer kept them aloof from that which was really un¬ 
worthy, but was made to depend on certain punctilious observances 
totally apart from that which was in itself deserving of praise. A 
cavalier of honour, in search of his fortune, might, for example, 
change his service as he ivould his shirt; fight like the doughty 
Captain Dalgetty, in one cause after another, without regard to the 
justice of Oie quarrel, and might plunder the peasantry subjected to 
him by the foie of war wiSs the most •mrelenling rapacity; hut he 
must beware how he sustained the slightest reproadh, even from a 
clergyman, if it had regard to neglect on (he score of duty. The 
following occurrence will prove the truth of vhai I mean :— 

Here I must not forget the memory of pur Preacher, Master WiUiam 
^Porbesse, a preacher for souldiers, yea, and a captaine tn nsede to leade 
simldiers on a good occasion, being fiiU of ooumge, wWi discretion and good 
* coruiuci, beyond mm eaptaines I have knoume, that were not so capable as 
he. At this tine he not onely prayed for us, but went on with us, tore- 
marks, as I thinks, men's carriage / and having found a sergeant neglecting 
his dutie and his honour at swlt a time (whose name f will not expreSse), 
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ha!omg chidden him^ did promiae to revcdle him unto ffte, cut he did afUar 
their service. The sergeant ^ng caJded h^we me^ and aceusedt did deny 
his accusation^ all&igingt if he were no jpastour tfiat had aUeaged it^ he would 
not He under the infury. The preacher offered to fight with him proof] 
that it was truth hehad spoken of him ; whereupon. I cashiered the sergeant^ 
and gave his place to a worlhierf caUed Mongo Qrapt a gentleman of good 
worthf and of muck courage. The sergeant being cashiered^ nevet coded 
Mast^ WiRiam to accountt for which he woe evill thought of; so that he 
retired homey and quit (he warres ” {p. 52). 

The dbovu ^wtatim^is taken from a work which the author re¬ 
peatedly conmlted while composing ihe^folhwing sheetSy and which 
is in great measure written m the humour of Captain Dvgald 
Dalgetty. It bears the following formidable title :— 

" Monbo hii Expedition with the worthy Scots Regiment, called MacKeye's 
Regiment, levied in August 1626, by Sir JJojudd MacKey Lord Rhees, 
tJoUmel for his Majestic's service of Denmark, and reduced after the battnile'* 
(ff Kerhng to one Company, in September 1634, at JVortneSy in the Paltz. 
Discharged in severall duties and observations cf service, first, under the 
wafpumimous King of Denmark, during h%s vnrrcs agdinst the Emperour ; 
afterward under the invincible King of Sweden, during his Majesties life¬ 
time ; and since, under the Directour-OeneraU, the RcxhChanceUor Oxen- 
Sterne, and his GeneraMs: Collected and gathered togeOier at spare hours', 
by Ooloncll Robert Monfo, as First-Lievetenant under the said Regiment, 
to the noble and loorthy Captain Thomas MacKmyec of Kildon, brother to 
the noble Lord, the Lord Earle of Seaf/rt, for the use of aU worthic 
Cavaliers faventring the lasMable profession of armes. To which is annexed, 
the Ahridgemeni of Exercise, and divers practicaU Observations, for the 
Younger Officer his eonsideraiwn ; ending with the Souldier'S Meditations 
in going on Service.” — London, 1687, fol^. 

Another worthy of the same school, and nearly the same views of 
ihe m/Uitary character, is Sir James Turner, a soldier of fortune, who 
rose io considerable rank in the reign of Charles II., had a command 
in Galloway and Dumfriesshire, for the suppression of conventicles, 
and was rnade prisoner by the insurgent Covenqgiitrs in that rising 
w^ich was followed by the battle of Pentland. Sir James is a person 
even of superior pretensions to Lieutenant-Colond Monro, honing 
written a military Treatise on the Pike Exercise, called Pallas 
Armaia.^* Moreover, he was educated at Glasgow College, though he 
escaped to become an Eifsign in the German wan, instead of taking 
his degree of Master of Arts ad that learned seminary. 

In latter^times, he was author of several discourses on historical 
and lilerary sidgects, from which the Bannatyne did) have extracted 
and printed such passages as concern his Life and Times, under the 
titlewf “ Sir James Tvmefs Memoirs ** [1829]. Prom this curious 
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\mh I extract the following paerngOf m m example of how Captain 
Valgetty might have recorded mch an indolent had he kept a journal; 
(n\ to give it a more just chxiracterf it is such as the genius of De Foe 
would have devised, to gwe the minute and distmguishing featu/res of 
truth to a fictitious narrative :— 

**lf^e I will set dmn am accident hpfeU me; for tiwgh it was not a 
very strange one, yet it was a very od one in aU Us parts. My tuo hrigads 
lay in a village loithin halfe a mile of Appldne ; my own mtarter vxis in a 
gmllema/n's home, who was a Ritmaster, and cU t^at tinys mth Sir Marma- 
iluke ; his wife keepd her charriter, readie to be brought to bed. The castle 
being over, a7id Lambert farre enough, I resolved to goe to bed everU night, 
huveing had feUigne enough before. The first night I sUepd well enough: 
and riseing nixt morning, I misd one linnen atockim, one halfe silke one, 
and one boothoae, the axcomti'ement under a hootefor one leg ; neither could 
they he found for any search. Being provided of more of the awme kind, 
• I made my selfe reddie, and rode to the head-quarters. At my reUtme, # 
could heare no news of my slockins. That night / wenl to bed, and nUbt 
morning fmnd myselfejmt so used; missing the three stuckins for one leg 
onlie, the other thmec being left entire as they were the day before. ,4 
imrrower search titan the first was made, hot without successe. I had*yct 
in reserve one pairs of whole stockings, and a paire qfbooihose, greater than 
the former. These I ;nU on my legs. The third morning I found the sasne 
usage, the slockins for one leg onlie left me. It urns time for me then, and 
my servant'! too, to imagine it must be rats that had shard my siockins so 
ineqmllie with me ; awl this the mistress of the house knew well enough, 
hot ivold not tell it me. The roome, which was a low parlour, being wtU 
searched toith candles, the top of my great boothose was found at a hole, in 
which they laid drawne aU the rest. I tcent abroad and orderd the boards 
to be mised, to see htno thfi mis had disposed of my moveables. The mistress 
sent a servant of her oune to be preseiU at this action, which she knew con- 
cemd her. One board being hot a Utle opend, a litle boy of mine thrust 
in his hand, andfetchd toUh himfoure and tumiie cldpeeces of gold, and 
our nngell. The servant of the house apirmed it uppertaind to his misires. 
The boy bringing the gold to me, J went, immediaJtLie to the gentlewoman's 
chamber, and uild her, it was probable Lambert haveing quarterd in that 
hoitse, as indeed he had, some of his servants might have hid that gold; 
anti if so, it was lawfuUie mine ; hot if she could make it appeare it hdongd 
to her, I sould immediatlie give it her. The poors ganUmmnan told me 
with many teares, that her husband being none of the frugaUest men (and 
indeed he was a spendthrift), she had hid that gold Without hie knowledge, 
to make use of U as she had occasion, espedaUie when she lay in ; and con- 
Jured me, as I lovd the King (for whom her hu^nd and ^ had suffered 
much), not to detains %ar gdd. She said, if there was either mare or lesse 
thanfourc and tuentie vdude peecea, and two halfe ones, it sould be none of 
hers i attd ihtit they were pul by her in a red velvet purse. AJUg 1 had given 
her assurance of her gold, a new searth is made, the other angell is fpmd, 
the velvet purse all gnawd in bits, as my stockins soere, and the gdd in- 
.standie reatord to the gentlewoman. I have often heard that the eating or 
gnamfuj qf cloth by mis is ominous, and portends some mischanee to faU on 
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theM to whom the cloths hdo^g. 1 thank Ood I was never addicted to euth 
divinations, or heeded them. It U true, (hat mofre mu^ortunes one fett 
on me ehortlie after; hoi J am sure I could have better forseene t/tem my- 
sel/e then rats or any such verntine, and yet <Ud not. I have losard. 
indeed many fme. stories told of rats, how they abandon houses and shifts, 
when the first are to he burnt, and the second dround. Naturalists my they 
are very sagadom crmtures, and J bdoeve they are so; hot 1 shall Iwsiwr ^ 
of the opinion they can forsee future contiugencies, which / suppose the direU 
himselfe can neither forknow nor forkU; these Imny things which the 
Almightic lu^keepd hidden in the hosomt of his divine jtrescience. And. 
whither the great Ood ludSi preordained or^edcstinated these things, which 
to us are coniingmt, to fall out by ane uncowtrollable and unawidedde 
necessiHe, is a question not yet decided."* 

In quoting these ancieut authorities, J must not forget the wore 
modem sketch of a Scottish soldier of the old fashion, by a master- 
\and, in the character of L€miahagouj,f since the existence of that 
tlimghiy captain alone must deprive the jrresent author of alt claim 
to absolute originality. Still Dalgctty, as the production of his oum. 
fahey, has been so far a favourite with its parent, that he has fallen 
into the error of assigmng to the Captain too prominent a part in the 
story. This is the opinion of a critic'!^ who encamps on the higJuist 
pinnacles of literature ; and the author is so far fortunate in hamng 
incurred his censure, that it gives his modesty a decent apology for 
(footing the praise, which it would have ill befitted him fa bring 
forward in an uwmingUd state. The passage occurs in the Edinburgh 
Eeviciv, No. 55, conUiining a criticism on Ivanhoe :— 

“ There is too much, perhaps, of l)al(/€Uy,~-or, ratlbCT, h - mgrosses loo 
great a proportion of the ‘work,—for, in himsdf, we think h< is ttni/ornily 
entertaining; and the author has nowhere shovm more aj^iity to that 
matfkless spirit who could bring out his Falstaffs and his Pistols, in act 
after axt, and play after play, and exercise them every time with scenes of 
U'ttboninded Unfuacity, without either exhausting thdr humour, or varying a 
note from its characleristie tone, than in his large <md reiterated specimens 
of the eloquence of the redoubted liitt-mmter. The general idea of the 
ehdracter is familiar to our comic dramatists after the liestoration—and 
may be said in somoomearure to, he compounded of Captain Fluellen and 
BthadU; hut the ludicrous combination of (he soldado with the divinity 
student of Mareschal College is entirely original; and the mixture of Ude-nt, 
selfishness, courage, eoarsmess, and conceit, 'was nevenso happily exemplified. 
Numerous as his speedies are, there is rwt one that is not (haracteristie ,— 
and, to OUT taste, diverlingly ludieroua." 

, - . . ,, J> . - .. . . . . —. . ■ —. . . I 

* Sir JAitiffl Tamer's Memoirs, Baunatyne Edition, Edin. 1829,4to, p. 59, 
t CTo1>ias SmoUett'fl Humphrey Clinker,] t [Francis JefFrfry.J 
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POSTSCRIPT* 

While thm pages were passing through the presSj the au^wr 
received a Utter from the present Robert Stewart of Ardvoirlieh, 
favour^ him with the account of the unhappy slaughter of Lord 
Kilpmt, differing from, and more prohahU than, that given by Bishop 
Wishart, whose narrative infers either insanity or the hlackest 
treachery on tha part of James Stewart of ^rdvoixlichfthe ancestor 
of the present family of that %iame. It is hut fair to give the entire 
communication as received from my respected correspondent, which is 
more minute than the histories of the period. 

“Although I have twt the howmr of being personally known to you, T 
hope you will exeme the liberty / now take, in addressing you oft the sulgect^ 
*of a trausactiofi more than once alluded to by you, in which an ancestor 
mine was unhappily concerned. I allude to the staughler of Loni KUpont, 
son of the Earl of Airih and MotUeilh, in 1644, hy James Stewtrt of Ard- 
voirlich. As the cJu.se of this unhappy event, and the quarrel which led to 
it, have never been correctly stated in any history of the period in which it 
took place, I am iruiuced, in consequence of your having, in the second series 
of your admirable Tales on the History of Scotland, adopted WisItarCs 
version of the transaction, and being aware thal your haring done so will 
stamp it with an authenticity which it does not merit, and vkth a view, as 
far as possible, to do justice to the memory of my unfortunate ancestor, to 
send you the acemnt of this affair as it has bem handed down in the family. 

“James Stewart of Ardvoirlidi, who lived in the early part of the VI th 
ccrUury, and Who teas the unlucky cause of the slaftghter of Lord Kilpmt, 
as before mentioned, was appointed to the command qf one of several inde¬ 
pendent companies raised in the Highlands at the commencement of the 
troubles in the reign of Charles I.; another of these companies was under 
the command of Jjord KUpont, and a strong intimacy, strengthened by a 
didant relationship, subsisted betioeen them. When Montrose raised the 
royal standard, Ardvcirlich was one of the first to declare for him, a‘Ji is 
said to have bten a principal means of bringing over Lord KUpont to the 
same cause and they accordingly, along with Sir John Drtnmnond and 
their respective foUtmers, joined Montrose, as recorded by Widwurt, at 
liuchanty. While they served together, so strong was their inUmacy, ihJU 
they lived and slept in the same tent, ^ 

“ In the meantime, Montrose had been joined hy the Irish, undertkecom- 
mand of Alexander Macdonald; these, on their march to join Montrose, 
had committed some ex^sses on lands belonging %o Ardvoudids, which lay 

the Kne of their march from the west coast Of this Ardvovrlich com¬ 
plained to Montrose, who, pnobably wishing as much as possible to eoneUiaie 
his new allies, treats it in rather an evasive manner. Ard$flirlieh, who 
was a man qf violent passioTis, having failed ta receive such sati^aetion as 
he reqitired, challenged Macdowdd to single eombai. Before Uwy met, how¬ 
ever, Montrose, on the information and hy advice, as it is mid, of KUao^ 
laid them hoQi under arrest. Montrose, seeing the evils qf such a fem at 
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»uch a eritictd effected t^eori of recondUaiion heiioeen Ihm,, and forcM 
them, to shake hands in his presmee i it teas said^ that Ardwirlicht 

who vxu a very potoerfal man, took such a hold of Macdonald's hand a« to 
make the blood start fhm his ffmgera. Stilly it wotdd appear^ Ardvoirlich 
vxLs by no means recmeiled. 

A few days after the battle of Tippermuir^ when Mtmirose vrith his army 
‘teas encamped at CMice, an entertainment was given by him to his hfficers, 
in honour of the victory he had cbtainedy and KUpont and his comrade 
Ardvoirlich were of the party. After returning to their guarterst Ardvoir- 
Uch, who seemed still to brood over his guarrel with Macdonald, and being 
heated with Srink*began*to blame Lord KUpont for the part he had taken 
in preventing his Staining redress, and relating against Montrose for not 
allmcing him what he considered prr^er reparation. KUpont of course de^ 
fended the conduct of himself and his relative Montrow, till Utcir argument 
came to high words, ami finally, from the state they were both in, by an easy 
transition, to bUnos, when Ardvoirlich, with his dirk, struck KUpont dead 
(pi tiu spot. He immediatdy fied, and under the cover of a thick mist^ 
eynped purmit, leavmg his eldest son Henry, who had been mortally wounded 
at Tippermuir, on his death-bed. 

His followers immediately withdrmo from Montros^, and no course re¬ 
mained for him hut to throw himself into the arms of the opposite faction, 
by whom he was well received. Ilis name is frequently mentioned in Leslie's 
campaigns, and on more than one occasion he is mentioned as having affordeij, 
protection to several of his former friends through his interest with Leslie, 
when the King's cause became desp&rate. 

The foregoing account of this unfortunate transaction, I am> well aware, 
differs mater^Uyfrom the account given by Wishart, who alleges that Hiewart 
had laid a plot for the assassination of Montrose, and thkt he murdered 
Lord KUpont in consequence of his refusal to jmriicipatc in his design. 
Now, J may be aUtnoed to remark, that besides Wishart having ahmys been 
regarded as a partial historian, a/nd very questionable authority on any 
subject connected with the motives or conduct of those who differed from him 
in opinion, that even had Stewart formed SMh a design, Kdpynt, from his 
name and comeclwna, was likely to be the very last man of whem Stewart 
would choose to make a confidant and accomplice. On the other hand, the 
aloof account, though never, that I am aware, before hinted at, has hem a 
constant tradition in the family; and, from the comparative recent date of 
the transaction, and the sources from which Hu tradifim has Veen derimd, 
/ have no reason to doubt its perfect authenticity. It was most dremsr 
stAniiaUy detailed as above, given to my father, Mr. Sieumrt, now of Ard- 
wirlich, many years ^o, by a man nearly connected with the family, who 
lived to the age of lOoT This man was a great-grandson of James Stewart, 
by a naiwral son John, of whom many stories are still emrmt in this country, 
under his appHloMon of Jfihn dhu Mhor, This Johm was with his father 
at the Urns, and of course was a witness of the whole transaction ; he lived 
to a considerable time after the Revolution, and it was from him that my 
father^s infoPmanl, who was a tnan before his grandfathn John dhu Mhor's 
death, revived the information as above stat^. 

** I have many apologies to offer for trespassing so long on your patience ; 
hut I fdt a natural desire, if possible, to correct what 1 conceive to be a 
gratmdless imputation on the memory of my ancestor, before- it shall come to 
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fk cnndd£Ted at a maUer of history. Thai li^oas a imn of violent pt^mona 
and dwfiilar tempefy J ^ not pretend to amy^ as man,y iraditians stiU 
current in this wmhry aioply verify ; but that he vhss tx^jodde of fcming 
a design to assamnate Montrose^ the whole Umr of his former conduct and 
jtrindples contradicts. That he was obUged to join the opposite party was 
merely a matter of mfety^ udvile Kilpoid had m vumy powerful friende and 
conneddions aJ>le awl ready to avenge his death. 

" / have only to add, that you have my fuU permission to rmhe what use 
of tide Cfmmwnkatim you pUase, and either to reject it altogether, or allow 
it such credit as you think it deserves ; and I shall Iw ready at all times to 
furnish you with any farther information o» this sidiject tShich you may 
require, and which it may he in my power to afford. 

“ AuDVOmucii, \5th January 1830.” 


The puhlicatimi of a statement so particular, and prohMy so 
' correct, is a deM due to the memory of James Stewart ; the mctinf, 
it would seem, of his otmi moktU passions, but perhaps incapable of 
an act of premeditated treachery, 

Adbotspord, 1st Avgust 1830. 




CHAPTER FIRST. 

Such as tio build their faith npou 
Tlie holy text of pike and gun, 

Decide jijl controverNies by 
Infallible artillery, 

And prove their doctrine orthodox, 

By apostolic blows and knocks. 

Butler. 

It was during the period of that great and bloody Civil War 
vyhiclk agitated Britain during the seventeenth centiuy, that 
our tale has its commencement. Scotland had as yet remained 
free from the ravages of intestine war, althoi^gh its inhabitants 
weye much divided in political opinions; and many of them, 
tired of the control of the Estates of Parliament, and disapproving 
,of the bold measure which they had adopted, by sending into 
England a large army to the assistance of the Parliament, were 
determined on their paft to embrace the earliest opportunity of 
declaring for the King, and making such a diversion as should 
at l^t compel the recall of General Leslie’s army out of 
England, if it did not recover a great part of Scotland to the 
King^s oilegianoe. This plan was chiefly adopted by the nortliern 
nobility, who had resisted with great obstinacy the adoption of 
VOL. VL O 
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^he Soltiiun League and Ooreuant, aQ<V‘by many of the chi^ of 
the Higlilaud claua, who conceived their interest and authority 
to be connected with royally, who bad, besides, a decided aversion 
to the Presbyterian form of religion, and who, finally, were in 
that half-savage state of society, in which war is always more 
welc&me than peace. 

Great commotions were generally expected to arise from these 
concurrent causes; and the trade of incuision and depredation, 
which the Scottish Highlanders at all times eierdled upon the 
Lowlands began to assume^ a more steady, avowed, and systematic 
fonn, as part of a general military syst^ 

Those at the head of affiurs were not insensible to the peril 
of the moment, and anxiously made preparations to meet and 
, to re|)el it. They considered, however, with satisfaction, tha^> 
no leader or name of consequence h^ as yet appeared 
assemble an army of royalists, or even to direct tlio efforts of 
thc^c desuitor/bands, whom love of plunder, jKrhaps, as mtich 
08 }K>litica] principle, had hurried into measures of hostility. 

, It was generally hoped that the quartering a sufficient numb^ 
of tri)0|)8 in the Lowlands acljacont to the JELighloud line, would 
have the effect of restrainiug the mountain chieftains; while 
the power of various barons in the north, who had espoii^ the 
Covenant, as, for example, the Earl Mareschal, the great families 
of Forbes, L^lie, and Irvine, the Grants, and other Presbyterian 
clans, might counterbalance and bridle not only the strength of 
the Ogilvies and other cavaliers of Angus and Kincardine, but 
even the iK>tent family of the Gordons, whose extensive autho¬ 
rity was only equalled by their extreme dislike to the Presby¬ 
terian model. * 

In the West Highlands the ruling parly numbered many 
enemies ;• but tlie })ower of these disaffected clans was supposed 
to be broken, and the spirit of their chieftains intimidate, Jy 
the predominating influence of the Marquis of Argyle, upon 
whom the confidence of the Cemvention of Estates was repOMd • 
with the utmost security; and whose power in the Highla&ds, 
already exorbitant had b^ stUl fiirtW increased by conces¬ 
sions extorted from the King at the last pacificatimi. It was 
^indeed well known that Aigyle was a man ratberoof politioal 
enterprise than personal courage, aud better calculated to mamige 
an intrigue of‘ state, than to control the tribes of hostile inoiin* 
taineers; yet the numbers of his dan, and the spirit ol«the 
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galUuit geutlcmea by wb^ it was led, imght, it was supposed,* 
atoae for the personal deficiendee of their diief; and as tlie 
Campbells had already severdy humbled several of the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, it was supposed these would not readily agaiu 
provoke an encounter with a body so powerful • 

Thus having at tlieir command the whole west and south of 
Scotland, indisputably the richest part of the kingdom,—Fife* 
shire being in a peculiar manner their own, and possessing 
many and poVerfiil Mends even north^of the Forth and Tayi— 
the Scottish Convention of Estates saw no danger sufficient to 
induce them to alter the line of policy they had adopted, or to 
recall from the assistance of their brethren of the English Par¬ 
liament that auxiliary army of twenty thousand men, by means 
of which accession of stren^h, the King’s party had been reduced 
to%he defensive, when in full career of triumph and success. 

The causes which moved the Convention of flstates at this 
tim^ to take sued an immediate and active interest in the civil 
war of England are detailed by our historians, but may bo 
here shortly recapitulated. They bad indeed no new injury or 
aggression to complain of at the hand of the King, and the 
peace which had been made between Cliarles and Ids subjects 
of Scotland had been carefully observed; but the Scottish 
iiilers were well aware that this peace bad been extorted from 
the King, as well by the iniiuenco of the parliamentary party 
in England, as by t^e terror of their own arms. It is true. 
King Charles had since then visited the capital of his ancient 
kingdom, had assented to the new organisation of the church, 
and had distributed honours and rewards among the leaders of 
the phrty which had shown themselves most hostile to his 
interests; but it was suspected that distinctions so unwillingly 
conferred would be resumed as soon as opportunity* offer^. 
Tb^ low state of the English Parliament was seen in Scotland 
with deep apprehension; and itVas concluded, that should 
jCffiadcs triumph by force of arms against his insurgent subjects 
of England, he would not be long in exacting from the Soots 
the vengeance which h^ might suppose due Hb those who had 
set the example of taking up anns against him. Such was the 
polity of thw measure which dictated the sending the auxiliary 
army into England; and it was avowed m a manifesto explan¬ 
atory of their reasons for giving this timely and important aid 
to tho English l^lioment. The English Parliament, they said. 
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*had been already fhendly to them, anc^anight be agam; wheieas 
the King, although he had ao lately established x^igion among 
them according to their desires, had given them no ground to 
confide in his royal declaration^ seeing they had fiiund hia 
prcnnises and actions inconsistent with each other. ** Our con¬ 
science,” they concluded, and God, who is greater than onr 
conscience, beareth us record, that we aim altt^ether at tbe 
glory of (^, peace of both nations, and honoun of the King, 
in suppressing and puni^ing, in a 1^81 way, those who are 
the tn>ubleTs of Israel, the &ebrands of hell, the Korahs, the 
Balaams, the Doegs, the Babshakehs, the Hamans, the Tobiahs, 
the Sanballats of our time; whic^ done, we are satisfied. 
Keither have we begim to use a military expedition to England 
as a mean for compassing those our pious ends, until all other 
means which we could think upon have fiul^ us: and this 
alone js left t^ us, uUvmwn et tmicttm rmnedtum, the last and 
only remedy.” • 

Leaving it to casuists to determine whether one contracting 
* ^larty is justified in breaking a solemn treaty, upon the suspi¬ 
cion that, in certain future contingencies, tit might be infrin^ 
by the other, we shall proceed to mention two other drcum- 
stances that had at least equal infiuenoe with the Scottish rulers 
and nation, with any doubts which they entertained of the 
King’s good faith. 

The first of these was the nature and condition of their army; 
headed by a poor and discontented nobility, under whom it was 
officered chiefly by Scottish soldiers of fortune, who had served 
in the German wars, until they had lost almost all distinction 
of politick principle, and even ^ country, in the adoption bf the 
mercenary faith, that a soldier's prindp^ duty was fidelity to 
the state or sovereign from which he received his pay, without 
respect either to the justice of the quarrel, or to their own gon- 
nection with either of the odhtending parties. To men of this 
stamp, Grotius applies the severe chaiact6fl!--.yitiliMa pita ffenuu 
eit improbmi^ quam eorwn, qm sine oaeua respect mereede wndmUj 
militant. To these mercenary soldiers,"as wdl as to the needy 
gentry with whom they were mixed in command, and who easily 
imhiM the same opinions, the success of the lateshort invasion ^ 
En^and in 1641 was a sufficient reason ibr renewing so p!Q&%- 
able an experiment. The good pay and free quarters of E^hind 
bad made a feeling impremon upon the reodleotion ofethess 
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inilxtaiy ftdviRDturerSy aznl tlie prospect ef again levying .eight 
hundred and fiffy pounds a day, came in place of all arguments, 
wheUier of state or of morality. 

Another cause inflamed the minds of the nation at large, 
no leas than the tempting prospect of the wealth of England 
animated the soldiery. ^ much had been written and said on 
either side concerning the form of church government, that it 
had become ipatter of infinitely more consequence in the 
eyes of the multitude lihan the doctrines of that gospel whidi 
both churches had embraced. The Prelatists and Presbyterians 
of the more violent kind became as illiberal as the Papists, and 
would scarcely allow the possibility of salvation beyond the 
pale of their respective churches. It was in vain remarked to 
th^e sealots, that had the Author of our holy religion consi- ' 
dered any peculiar form of church government as essential to 
salvation, it would have been revealed with the«Bame precision 
as under the oil Testament dispensation. Both parties con¬ 
tinued as violent as if they could have pleaded the distinct 
commands of Heaven to justify their intolerance. Laud, in the * 
days of his domination, had fired the train, by attempting to 
impose upon the Scottish people church ceremonies foreign to 
their habits and opinions. The success with which this had 
been resisted, and the Presbyterian model substituted in its 
place, had endeared the latter to the nation, as the cause in 
which they had triumphed. The Solemn League and Covenant, 
adopted with such zeal by the greater part of the kingdom, and 
by them forced, at the sword’s point, upon the others, bore in 
its b^m, as its principal object, the establishing the doctrine 
and discipline of the Presbyterian church, and the putting 
down all error and here^; and having attained for their own 
country an establishment of this golden candlestick, the Scots 
beeame liberally and firatternally qnxious to erect the same in 
England. This thev conceived might be easily attained by 
* lading to the ParOament the eflectual assistance of the Scot¬ 
tish forces. The Presbyterians, a numerous and powerful party 
in the English Parliament, had hitherto tSken the le^ in 
opposition to the King; while the Ind^endents and other 
sectaries, wfio afterwards, under Cromwell, rekimed the power 
of the sword, and overset the Presbyterian model both in Scot- 
laud and En^and, were as yet contented to lurk under the 
sbeitir of the wealthier and more powerful party. The prospoet 
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W bimi;^n^ to ft tmiformiiy the IdngcKSms of England and ScfCXt* 
land in diacipline and worship, seemed thfveifore as &ir aa it was 
desirable. 

The celebrated Sir Henry Vane, one of the commissionerR 
who* negotiated the alliance betwixt England and Scotland, saw 
the influence which this bait had upon the spirits of those wifh 
whom he dealt; and although hh^lf a violent Independent, 
he contrived at once to gratify and to elude tl)e 0£^er desires of 
tlie Presbyterians, by qualifying the ol>ligation to reform the 
Ohiu'ch of England, as a change to be executed according to 
the word of God, and the boat reformed churches.” Deceived 
by their own cagomess, themselves entertaining no doubts qu 
the JtLs Dv&invm of their own ecclesiastical establishments, and 
■ not holding it possible such doubts cjould be adopted by othe^\>, 
the Convention of Estates and the Kirk of Scotland conceived 
that such expressions necessarily inferred the establishment of 
Presbytery; nor wore they undeceivecl, untO, %hen therir kelp 
was no longer ncerlful, the sectaries gave them to understand, 

' that the phrase might be as well applied to Independency, or 
any other mode of worsliip, which those who were at the head 
of affairs at the time might consider as agreeable “ to the word 
of God, and the practice of the reformed churdbes." Neither 
were the out-witted Scottish less astonished to hnd, that the 
designs of the Englifdi sectaries struck against the monarchical 
constitution of Britain, it having been their intention to reduce 
the power of the King, but by no means to abrogate the office. 
They fared, however, in this respect, like rash physicians, who 
commence by over-physicking a patient, until he is reduced to a 
state of wealmess, from which cordials are afterwards tmable to 
recover him. 

But tfiese events were still in the womb of fiiturity. As yet 
the Scottish Parliament hel^ their engagement with EnglMid 
consistent with justice, prudence, and piet^, and their rnffitary 
undertaking seemed to succeed to their very wish. The junction* 
of the Scottish army with those of and Manchester, 

enabled the Parliamentary forces to besiege York, and to fight 
^ the desperate action of Long-Marston Moor, in which Prince 
Buport and the Marquis of Newcastle were deflated, 
Scottish auxiliaries, indeed, had less of the gloiy of this victory 
than their countrymen cotdd desiiu. David L^e, with thehr 
eavalty, fought bravely, and to them, as well as to OromVdl’s 
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brigade of Independentab^he hononr of the day belonged ; buf 
the old Karl of Leven, the covenaiiting genera!, waa driven out 
of the field by the impetuous charge of iSince Rupert^ and was 
thirty miles distant, in fiiU flight towards Scotland, when he 
was overtaken by the news that his party hod gained a oon^plete 
victory. 

The absence of these auxiliary troops, upon this crusade for 
the establishment of Prosbyterianism in England, had consi¬ 
derably dimihisbed tHb power of th^Oonvention of Estates in 
Scotland, and had given rise to those agitations among the 
anti-covenanters, which wo have noticed at the beginning of 
this chapter. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 

Ills motlier could for him aa croille set 
Her huKbJind'H rusty iron corselet; 

WTiose jangling sound could hush her habe to rest, 

That neve« plain’d of his uneasy nest; 

Then did he dream of dreary wars at hand, 

Ajid woke, imd fought, and won, ere }>e could stand. 

Hall's SiUirea . 

It was towards the close of a summer’s evening, during the 
anxious period whi(5h we have commemorated, that a young 
gentleman of quality, well mounted and armed^ and acoom- 
{)anied by two servants, one of whom led a sumpter-horse, rode 
slowly up one of those steep passes by which the Highlands 
are Accessible fix)m the Lowlanfls of Perthshire.* Their course 
had lain for some time^along the banks of a lake, whose deep 
waters reflected the crimson beams of the vostem Am. The 
bsoken path which they pursued, with some difficulty, was in 
spnfe places shaded by ancient birches and oak tr<^, and in 
others overhung b5^ fragments of huge rock. Elsewhere, the 
hill, whieh formed the northern side of this beautiful sheet of 
watar, arose in steep,* but less precipitous %cclivity, and was 
array^ in heath of the darkest purple. In the present times, 
a scene sc8 romantic would have been judged to possess the 
highest charms for the traveller; but those who joumqy in 

* The beautiful pass of Leny, near Callander, tn Menieith, would, in 
eorndfreepeeta, aiutwer the description. , 
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days of doulrt mid dread pay littleMtentioii to piotoxtHque 
aoeaery. 

The master kept, as often as the wood pmnitted, abreast of 
one or Ixith of his domestics, and seemed earnestly to oonrerse 
with,them, probably because the distinctions of rank are readily 
set aside among those who are made to be sharers of common 
danger. The depositions of the leading men who inhabited 
this wild countiy, and the probability of their taking pi^ in 
the political conTulslons ^that were soon expected, were the 
subjects of their conrersation. 

They had not advanced above half-way up the lake, and the 
young gentleman was pointing to his attendants the spot where 
their intended road turned northwards, and, leaving the verge 
of the loch, ascended a ravine to the right hand, when they 
discovered a single horseman coming down the shore as if fo 
meet them. The gleam of the sunbeams upou his head-piece 
and corselet showed that he was in armour, and^ the purpose of 
the other travellers required that he should not pass unquestioned. 

We must know who he is,” said the young gentleman, and 
whither he is going.” And putting spurs^o his horse, he rode 
forward as fast as the rugged state of the road would permit, 
followed by his two atten^nts, until he reached the point where 
the pass along the side of the lake was intersected by that which 
descended from the ravine, securing thus against the possibility 
of the striuigoT eluding them by turning into the latter road Im- 
fore they came up with him. 

The single horseman had mended his pace when he first 
observed the three riders advance rapidly towards him; but 
when he saw them halt and form a front, which compllbtely 
ocenpied the path, he checked his horse, and advanced with great 
deliberation; so that each party had an opportunity to t^e a 
full survey of the other. The solitary stranger was mounted 
upon an able horse, fit for military service, and for the geeat 
weight which he had to carry, and his rid^ occupied his demi- « 
pique, or war-saddle, with an air that showed it was his &miliar 
seat He had a tuight Inimished headpiece, with a plume of 
feathers, together wi& a cuirass, thick enough to resist a miudcet- 
ball, and a back-piece of lighter materials. Theae defensive 
arms he wore over a buff jerkin, idong with a pair of gauntleti^ 
or steel glotes, the •tops of which reined up to his dhow, and 
which, like the rest of bis armour, were of brigiltt steel. At the 
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RroTit of his militaiy hung a case of pistolA, &r beyonti 
the ordinaiy size, nearly two feet in length, and canying bullets 
of twenty to the pound. A buff belt, with a broad shver buokle, 
sustained on one side a long straight double-edged broadsword, 
with a strong guard, and a blade calculated either to strike or 
push. On the right side hung a dagger of about eighteen inches 
In length; a sho^der-belt sustained at his back a muskotoon or 
blunderbuss, ^and was crossed by a bandelier containing his 
charges of Wmunitien. Thigh-pieces of steel, then termed 
taslets, met the tops of his huge jack-boots, and comx>leted the 
equipage of a well-armed trooper of the period. 

The ^p)earance of the horseman himself corresponded well 
with his military equipage, to which he had the air of having 
•been long inured. He was above the middle size, and of strength 
ilhiiicient to bear with ease the weight of his weapons, offensive 
and defensive. His age might be forty and upwards, and his 
c<umtenance was that of a resolute weather-beaten veteran, who 
had seen many fields, and brought away in token more than one 
scar. At the distance of al^out thirty yards he halted and stood 
fast, raised himselfoon his stirrups, as if to reconnoitre and 
ascertain the purpose of the opposite party, and brought his 
musketoon under his right arm, ready for use if occasion should 
require it. In everything but numbers he had the advantage of 
those who seemed inclined to interrupt his passage. 

The leader of the party was, ind^, well mounted and clarl 
in a buff coat, richly embroider^, the half-military dress of the 
period ; but his domestics had only coarse jackets of thick felt, 
which could scarce be expected to turn the edge of a sword, if 
wieided by a strong man ; and none of them had any weapons, 
save swords and pistols, without which gentlemen, or their 
attendants, during thoM disturbed times, seldom stimed abroad. 
, When they had stood at gaze for about i minute, the younger 
g^tleman gave the challenge which was then common in the 
mouth of 1 ^ strangers who met in such circumstances—'* For 
whom are you V 

** Tdl me first,” answered the soldier, “.ibr whom are you ? 
—the strongest party should speak first." 

'*We are for and King Charles," answered the first 
speaker.—** Now, tell your fection, you krow oum” 

** I am for God and my standard," answered the single horse 
miHL 
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** Aod for which standard f” replies^ the chief of ihe other 
party —** Cavalier or Houndbead, King or C(Hiv6ntio& 

** By my troth, eir,” answered the soldier, ** I would he loath 
to reply to you with an untruth, as a ^iog unbecoming a 
cavalier of fortune and a soldier. But to answer your query 
with beseeming veracity, it is necessary I should myself have 
resolved to whilk of the present divisions of the kingdom 1 shall 
ultimately adhere, being a matter whereon my mind Is not as 
yet preceesely ascertamed." * 

‘*1 should have thought,” answered the gentlemon, ‘Uhat 
when loyalty and religion are at stake, no gentteman or man of 
honour could he long in choosing his party.” 

. “ Truly, sir,” replied the trooper, ** if ye speak this in the 

, way of vituperation, as meaning to impugn my honour or gen« 
teclity, I would blithely put the same to issue, venturing fii 
that quarrel with my single person against you three. But if 
yon speak it in the way of logical ratiocination, whilk I have 
studied in my youth at the Mareschal College of Aberdeen, I 
•am ready to prove to ye that my resolution to defer, for 
a certain season, the taking upon me either of these quarrels, 
not only beemneth me as a gentleman and a man of honour, but 
also as a person of sense and prudence, one imbued with humane 
letters in his early youth, and who, from thenceforward, has 
followed the wars under the banner of the invincible Gustavus, 
the Lion of the North, and under many other heroic leaders, 
both Lutheran and Calvinist, Papist and Arminian.” 

After exchanging a word or two with his domestics, the 
younger gentleman replied, I should be glad, sir, to have some 
conversation with yon upon so interesting a question, and shhuld 
be proud if I can detmnine .you in favour of the cause 1 have 
myself espoused. I ride this evening to a friend's house, not 
three miles distant, whither, if you choose to accompany m^, 
you shall have good quarters for the night, and free permission 
to take your own road in the morning, if y6u then feel no in¬ 
clination to join with us." 

** Whose word am I to take for this 1”*an8weTed the cautious 
soldier—** a man must know his guarantee, or he may frll into 
aiiL ambuscade.” • 

I am called,” answered the younger strange, ** the Earl ^ 
Menteith, and, I trust, you will receive my honour os a sufiicient 
Bfcurity." • 
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“ A worthy nobleinftn^’ answered the soldier, ** whose parole 
is not to be doubted/' With one motion he replaced his mus- 
ketoon at his back, and with another made his military salute to 
the young nobleman, and continuing to talk as he rode forward 
to join him—** And I trust,” said he, ** my own assurance^ that 
1 will be bm cemarado to your lordship, in peace or in peril, 
during the time we shall abide together, will not be altogether 
vilipended inrth^ doubtful times, when, as they say, a man's 
head is 8afe^ in a stedl cap than in eynarhle palace,” 

“ I assure you, sir," said Lord Menteith, that, to judge from 
your appearance, I most highly value the advantage of your 
cscnrt; but 1 tnist we shall have no occasion for any exercise 
of valour, as I expect to conduct yon to good and friendly 
•quarters.” 

“ Good quarters, my lord,” repliwl the soldier, “ are always 
acceptable, and are only to be postponed to good pay or good 
booty—^not to mention the honour of a cavalier, or the needful 
points of commanded duty. And truly, my lord, your noble 
proffer is not the less welcome in that I knew not preoeesely 
this night where I and my poor companion" (patting his horse) 
*‘were to find lodgments.” 

** May I be permitted to ask, then,” said Lord Menteith, “ to 
whom I have the good fortune to stand quarter-master 1" 

“ Truly, my lord,” said the trooper, “ my name is Dalgetty 
—Dugald Dalgetty—Ritt-roaster Dugald Dalgetty of Dmm- 
thwacket, at your honourable service to command. It is a name 
you may have seen in Gallo JlelgieitSy the Swedish InuUdge/ncer^ or 
if ;jou read High l)ntch, in the Fliegmden Mmomr of Iieipsic. 
My father, my lord, having by unthrifty courses reduced a fair 
patrimony to a nonentity, I had no better shift, when 1 was 
eighteen years auld, than to carry the lee,rning wbilk I had 
acquired at the Mareschal College of Aberdeen, my gentle hluid 
and designation of Drumthwacket, together with a pair of stal- 
warth arms, and ^eg^ conform, to the German wars, there to 
push my way as a cavalier of fortune. My lord, my legs and 
arms st^ me in mo7e stead than either my gentle kin or my 
book lear, and I found myself trailing a pike as a private gentle¬ 
man unddr old Sir Ludovick Ixsalie, where I learned the i^es of 
service so tightly that I will not forget them in a huny. Sir, I 
have been made to stand guard eight hours, being from twelve 
at^oon to eight o'clock of the night, at the palace, armed vrith 
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iMtck and breast, head-piece and braiieletii, bdog iron to the 
teeth, in a bitter frost, and the ice was as hard as ever was dint; 
and all for stopping an instant to speak to mj landlady when 1 
should have gone to roll-call. 

''And, doubtless, sir,” replied Lord Menteith, "you have 
gone through ^me hot service, as well as this same cold duty 
you talk of?” 

" Surely, my lord, it doth not become me to speak; but he 
that hath seen the fields ^f Leipsic and Oi Lutsen,^ may be said 
to have seen pitched battles. And one who hath witnessed the 
intaking of Frankibrt, and Spanhetm, and Nuremberg, and so 
forth, should know somewhat about leaguers, storms, onslaughts, 
and outfalls.” 

" But your merit, sir, and eicperience, were doubtless followed 
by promotion?” 

“It came slow, my lord, dooms slow,” replied Dalgetty; 
" but as my Scottish countrymen, the fathers of the war, and 
the raisers of those valorous Scottish regiments that were the 
dread of Germany, began to fall pretty thick, what with pesti¬ 
lence and what with the sword, why we^ their children, suc¬ 
ceeded to their inheritance. Sir, I was six years first private 
gentleman of the company, and three years lance speisade; 
disdaining to receive a h^berd, as unbecoming my birth. 
Wherefore I was ulthnately promoted to be a fahn-dragger, as 
the High Dutch call it (which signifies an ancient), ^ the 
King’s Leif Regiment of Black Horse, and thereafter 1 arose to 
be lieutenant and ritt-master, under that invincible monarch, the 
bulwark of the Protestant faith, the Lion of the North, the 
terror of Austria, Gustavus the Victorious.” 

“And yet, if I understand you, Captain Dalgetiy—I think 
that rank corresponds with your foreign title of ritt-master - ■ 

“The same grade preceesely,” answered Dalgetty; “ritt- 
master signifying literally filede^er.” 

“I was obseiTing,” continued Lord Meifteith, "that, if I 
understood you right, you had left the service of this great 
Prince.” (. “ 

“ It was after bis death—it was after his death, sir,” said 
^algetiy, “whmi 1 was in no shape bound to continue mine 
adherence There are things, my knd, in that service that 
cannot but go against the stWatdi of any cavali^ of h^our, 
tn eiq[)ecial, ^beit the pay be none of the most superahundcmt, 
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b^g ouly alxHit sixty ^ollais a moath to a ritb-xaiister, yet 
the invincible Gustavos never paid above one*third of that sum, 
vrhilk'was distributed monthly by way of loan; although, when 
justly coDsid^fed, it was, in fact, a borrowing by that great 
monarch of tiie additiox^ two-thirds which were due to the 
soldien And I have seen whole regiments of Dutch and* Hul- 
steiners mutiny on the field of battle, like base scullions, crying 
out 'Qelt, gelt,’ signifying their desire of pay, instead of falling 
to blows li^ ou}* noble Scottish blades, who ever disdained, my 
lord, postponing of honour to filthy lucre.” 

** But were not these arrears,” said Lord Menteith, ** paid to 
the soldiery at some stated period 
** My lord,” said Dalgetty, “ I take it on my conscience, that 
no period, and by no possible process, could one kreuteer of 
them ever he recovered. I myself never saw twenty dollars of 
my own all the time 1 served the invincible Gustavus, unless it 
from the chance of a storm or victory, or 'the fetching in 
some town or doorp, when a cavalier of fortune, who knows the 
usage of wars, seldom faileth to make some small profit” 

I begin rather to wonder, sir,” said Lord Menteith, that 
you should have contmued so long in the Swedish service, than 
that you should have ultimately withdrawn from it” 

Neither 1 should,” answered the Ritt-master; ^^but that 
great leader, captain, and king, the Lion of the North, and the 
bulwark of the Protestant faith, had a way of winning battles, 
taking towns, overrunning countries, and levying contributions, 
whilk made his service irresistibly delectable to ail true-bred 
cavaliers who follow the noble profession of arms. Simple as I 
ride*here, my lord, I have myself commanded the whole stift of 
Dunklespiel on the Lower Rhine, occupying the Palsgrave’s 
palace, consuming his choice wines with mj^ comrades, calling 
in contributions, requisitions, and caduacs, and not failmg to 
lick my fingers, as became a good cook. But truly all this 
i^loiy hastened to €eeay, aftar our great master had been shot 
with three bullets on the field of Lutzen; wherefore, finding that 
Fortune had changed*Bides, that the l^rrogrings and lendings 
went on as bdbre out of our pay, while the caduacs and casual 
ties were all cut ofl^ I e’en gave up my commission, and took 
serviGe with Wallenstein, in Walter Butler’s Irish regiment.” 

** And may 1 beg to know of you,” said Lord Menteith, 
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apparently iatereeted in the adventuree^ot' this soldier of fortone^ 
** how you liked this change of maateni V* 

“ indifferent well,” said the Captain—veiy indifferent welt 
1 cannot say that the Emperor paid much better {han the great 
Gustavus. For hard knocks, we had plenly^ of them. 1 was 
often'obliged to run my head against my old acquaintances, 
the Swedish feathers, whilk your honour must oouceive to be 
double-pointed stakes, sliod with iron at each end, and planted 
before the squad of pikes to prevent au«onfall of/tlie cavalry. 
The whilk Swedish feathei^, although they look gay to the ^e, 
resembling the shrubs or lesser trees of aue forest, as the puis¬ 
sant pikes, arranged in battalia behind them, correspond to the 
tall pines thereof, yet, nevertheless, are not altogether so soft to 
, encounter as the plumage of a goose. Howbeit, in despite of, 
heavy blows and light pay, a cavalier of fortune may thriw: 
indifferently well in the Imperial service, in respect his private 
casualties are nothing so closely looked to as by the Swede; 
and so that on otlicer did his duty on the field, neither Wallen> 
stein nor Pappenheim, nor old TUly before them, would likely 
listen to the objurgations of boors or birrghers against any 
commander or soldado, by whom they chanced to be somewhat 
closely shorn. So that an expmenced cav^er, knowing how 
to lay, as our Scottish phrase runs, * the head of tlie sow to the 
tail of the grice,' might get out of the country the pay whilk he 
could not obtain from the Emperor.” 

** With a full hand, sir, doubtless, and with interest,” said 
Lord Menteith. 

**Indubitably, my lord,” answered Dalgetty, composedly; 
for it would be doubly disgraceful for any sold^o of rank to 
have his name called in question for any petty delinquency.” 

“ And pray, sir,” continued Lord Menteith, ‘‘what made you 
leave so gainful a serviced” 

Why, truly, sir,” answered the soldier, ** an Irish cavalier, 
called O’Quilligan, bemg m^jor of our regiment, and I having 
had words with him the m^t before, respecting the worth and 
precedence of our several nations, it pleaded him the next day 
to deliver his ord^ to me with the point of his batoon advanced 
and held aloof, instead of declining and trailmg th& same, as 
is the fashion from a courteous commaudiog officer towards his 
equal in rank, though, it may be, his inferior in military grade. 
Upon this quarrel, sir, we fought in private rencx)ntre; a^«,a8, 
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in the perquiaitioiis whic^ followed, it pleased Walter Butler,* 
our obrast, or eolouel, to give the li^^ter puuishmeut to his 
couutiymau, and the heavier to me, whereupon, ill stomaching 
such partiality, 1 exchanged my commission for one under the 
Spaniard.” 

** 1 hope you found yourself better ojBT by the change f'^said 
Lord Menteith. 

** In good 8(g>th,” answered the Ritt-master, ** 1 had but little 
to oom[dain dC *l'he pay was somewhat regular, being furnished 
by the rich Flemiugs and Walloons of the Low Country. The 
quarters were excellent; the good wheaten loaves of the Flem¬ 
ings were better than the provant rye-bread of the Swede, and 
Rhenish wine was more plenty wi^ us than ever I saw the 
hlack-beer of Rostock in Gustavus’s camp. Service tliore was 
ndUe, duty there was little; and that little we might do, or 
leave undone, at our pleasure; an excellent retirement for a 
cavdier somewhat weary of held and leaguer,*who had pur- 
cha^ with his blood as much honour as might serve his turn, 
and was desirous of a little ease and good living.” 

“ And may 1 asl^* said Lord Menteith, ** why you, Captain, 
being, as I suppose, in tlie situation you describe, retired from 
the Spanish service also)” 

“ You ore to consider, my lord, that your Spaniard,” replied 
Captain Dalgetty, is a person altogether unparalleled in his 
own conceit, wherethrough he maketh not fit account of such 
foreign cavaliers of* valour as are pleased to take service with 
him. And a galling thing it is to every honourable fKddado, to 
be put aside, and postponed, and oblig^ to yield preference to 
every* pufiing signior, who, were it the question which should 
first mount a breach at push of pike, might be apt to yield 
willing place to a Scottish cavalier. Moreov6r,^sir, I was pricked 
in conscience respecting a matter of religion.” 

should not have, thought, Captain Dalgetty,” said the 
^uug nobleman, “ that an old soldier, who had changed service 
so of^, would have been too scrupulous on that head.” 

* No more 1 am, my lord,” said the Captain, ** since I hold 
it to be the duly of the chaphun of the regirneat to settle those 
matters for ^e, and every other brave cavalier, inasmuch as be 
does nothing else that 1 know of for his pay and allowances. 
But this was a particular case, my lord, a earns impromsuSf as 
1 may say, in whUk I liad no chaplain of my own persuasion 
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*to act as my adviser. 1 found, in^hort, that although my 
being a JProteetant might be willed at, in leipect that 1 vaa 
a man of action, and had more experience l^ian all the Dons in 
our tertia put together, yet, when in garrison, it was expected 
I should go to mass with the regiment. Now, my lord, as a true 
S(^)ttisb man, and educated at the Mmr^Kdial College of Aberdeen, 

I was bound to uphold the mass to be an act of blinded papistry 
and utter idolatry, whilk I was altogether unwilUng to homolo¬ 
gate by my presenca True it is, that l^consdlt^ on the point 
with a worthy countrym^ of my own, one Father Fatsidea, of 

the Scottish Convent in Wurtzbiug ”- 

“ And I hope,” observed Lord Menteith, “ you obtained a 
clear opinion from this same ghostly father 1" 

“ As clear as it could be,” replied Captain Dalgetty, “ coi^- 
sidering we had drunk six flasks of Bhenish, and about t#o 
mutchktns of Kirschenwasser. Father Fatsides informed me, 
that, as nearly^ os he could judge, for a heretic like myself, it 
signified not much whether I went to mass or not, seeing my 
, eternal perdition was signed and sealed at any rate, in respect 
of my impenitent and obdurate perseverance in my damnable 
heresy. Being discouraged by this lespo^, 1 applied to a 
Dutch pastor of the refonned church, who told me, be thought 
1 might lawfully go to mass, in respect that the prophet per- 
mitt^ Naaman, a mighty man of valour, and an honourable 
(iavaJier of Syria, to foUow his master into the house of Rimmon, 
a false god, or idol, to whom he had vowed service, and to bow 
down when the king was leaning upon his hand. But neither 
was this answer satinfactoiy to me, both because there was on 
unco difference between on anointed King of Syria and our 
Spanish colonel, whom I could have blown away like the peel¬ 
ing of an Ingan, and chiefly because I could not find the liung 
vras required of me by any of the articles of war; neither was 
I proffered any consideration, either in perquisite or pay, for.&e 
wrong I might thereby do to my conscienced’ 

** ^ you again changed youi service V* said Lord Menteith. 

** In troth did my lord; and alter tiying for a short while • 
two or three other powers, I even took on for a time with thdr 
d!lgh Mightinesses the States of Holland.” , 

“ And bow did their service jump with your humour again 
demanded his erunpaiiion. 

Oh! my lord,” said the solcUer in a sort of enthuHktfgn. 
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** befaftYiour on payday mlgbt be a pattern to all Europe* 
—^tto boTFowingBy no lendings, no offoets, no anreara—all Imlaneed 
and paid like a banker’s b^lL The quarters, too, are excellent, 
and the aHowanoes nndhallengeable * but then, sir, they are a 
preeeese, sonpulous people, and wiU allow nothing for ppcou' 
dHloes. So that if a boor complains of a broken bead, or a 
beernidlor of a broken can, or a dafb wench does but squeak 
loud enough to be heard aWe her breath, a soldier of honour 
shall be dragged, nolf before his ongi court-martial, who can 
best judge of and punish his demerits, but before a base mecha- 
nicid burgomaster, who shall menace him with the rasp-house, 
the cord and what not, as if be were one of their own mean, 
amphibious, twenty-brewed boors. So not being able to dwell 
Ipngcr among these ungrateful plebeums, who, altliough unable • 
td defend themselrea by their proper strength, will nevertheless 
allow the noble foreign cavalier who engages with them nothing 
beyond his dry wages, which no honourable spirit will put in 
competition with a liberal license and honourable countenance, 

1 resolved to leave the service of the Mynheers. And hearing * 
at this time, to my exceeding satisfaction, that there is some¬ 
thing to be.doing this summer in my way in this my dear native 
countiy, I am come hither, as they say, like a beggar to a 
bridal, in order to give my loving countrymen the advantage 
of that experience whidi I have acquired in foreign parts. So 
your lordship has an outline of my brief story, excepting my 
deportment in those passages of action in the held, in leaguers, 
storms, and onslaughts, whilk would be tedious to narrate, and 
might, peradventure, better befit any other tongue tlmn mine 
own.^ 


CHAPTER THIRD. 

For plca«l*of right let stateRmen vex their head, 

Battio’s my btuiness, and my gnerdon bread; 

And, with thetaworded Swit^r, I can 
The bait of causes is the best of pay. ^ 

Doknk. 

Thb difficulty and namowness of the road had by this time 
become such as to interrupt the conversation of the travellers, 
and Xiord Menteith, reining back his horse, held a momenff 
VOL. VI. n 
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private conversation with his domestics. The Captain, wiio 
now led the van of the party, after about a quarter of a mile's 
slow and toilsome advance up a broken and rugged ascent, 
eutcrged into an upland valley, to which a mountain stream 
acted as a drain, and alTorded sufficient room upon its green- 
6 war(l banks for the travellers to pursue their joumqr in a 
more social manner. 

Lord Menteith accordingly resumed the conversation, which 
horl been interrupted by the difficulties of the Vajr. ** 1 should 
have thought,” said he t<f Captain Dalgetty, “ that a cavalier of 
your honourable mark, who hath so long followed the valiant 
King of Sweden, and entertains such a suitable contempt for 
the liase mechanical States of Holland, would not have hesi- 
, tated to embrace the cause of King Charles, in preference tg 
that of the low-hom, roundheaded, canting knaves who are 4a 
rebellion against his authority?” 

“ Ye 8^»eak reasonably, my lord,” stud Dalgetty, “ and, mteris 
paribus^ 1 might be induced to see the matter in the same light. 

. But, my lord, there is a southern proverb,—fine words butter 
no parsnips. 1 have heard enough, siqce 1 came here, to 
satisfy mo, that a cavalier of honour is free to take any jiart in 
ill is civil embroilment whilk he may find most convenient for 
his own peculiar. Loyalty is your pass-word, my lord—Lilierty, 
roars another chield from the other side of the strath—the 
King, shouts one war-cry—the Parliament roars another— 
Montrose for ever, cries DoiioJd, waving his bonnet—Argyle 
and Ijeven, cries a south-country Saunders, vapouring with 
his hat and feather—Fight for the bishops, says a priest, with 
his gown and rochet~-Stand stout for the Kirk, cries a minister, 
in a Geneva cap and band.—Good watchword all—excellent 
watchwords. Whilk cause is the best 1 cannot say. But 
sure am I, that 1 liave fought knee-deep in blood mon^ a 
day for one that was ten degrees worse than the worst of 
them all.” • 

“ And pray. Captain Dalgetty,” said his lordship, “ since the* 
pretensions of parties seem to you so equal, will you jdeaseo 
to inform us by what circumstances your preference will be 
determined t” , 

“Simply upon two considerations, my lord,” answered the 
soldier. “ Being, first, on which side my services would be iu 
most honoimible request;—^And, secondly, whilk is a corpUaty 
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of the first, by whilk parity Kkdy to be most grateful]/ 

requited. And, to d^ plainly with you, my lord, my opinion 
at present doth on both points rather incline to the side of the 
Parliament” 

**Your reasons, if you please,” said Lord Menteith, “and 
|)erhaps I may be able to meet them with some others which 
arc more powerful,” 

“ Sir, 1 shall be amenable to reason,” said Captain Dalgetty, 

“ supposing h a^dresiSes itself to m^ honour and my mterest. 
Well, then, my lord, here is a sort of Highland host assembled, 
or expected to assemble, in these wild hills, in the King's 
behalf. Now, sir, you know the nature of our Highlanders. 

I will not deny them to be a people stout in body and valiant 
4 U heart, and courageous enough in their own wild way of. 
fighting, whicdi is as remote from the usages and discipline of 
war as ever was that of the ancient Scythians, or of the salvage 
Indians of America that now is. They havena sae mickle as a 
German whistle, or a drum, to beat a march, an alarm, a 
charge, a retreat, a ri^.veill4, or the tattoo, or any other point of 
war; and their damnable skirlin’ pipes, whilk they thomsclves 
pretend to understand, are unintelligible to the ears of any 
cavalioro accustomed to civilised warfare. So that, wore I 
undertaking to discipline such a brecchless mob, it were imix)S> 
sible for me to be imderstood; and if 1 were undcrstoml, judge 
ye, my lord, what chance I had of being obeyed among a Imnd 
of half salvages, who are accustomed to pay to their f wn lairds 
and chiefs, alleuarly, that reBf)ect and obediimce whilk ought to 
be paid to commissionate officers. If I were ttjaching tbem to 
for^ battalia by extracting the square root, that is by forming 
your square battalion of equal number of men of rank aud file, 
corresponding to the square root of the full nund>cr present, wiiat 
return could I expect for communicating this golden secret of 
military tactic, except it may be a dirk in my wame, for placing 
» some McAlister Mft'e, M'Shemei, or Capperfae, in the flank or 
rear, when be claim^ to be in the van?—Truly, well saith 
' Holy Writ, * if ye castf pearls before swine, they will turn again 
and rend ye.' ” • 

“ I bdieire, Anderson,” said Lord Menteith, looking back to 
one of his servants, for both were close behind him, “ you can 
assure this gentleman wo shall have more occasion for expe- 
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Henced officers^ and Ije more disposed f-o profit by their instruo- 
tions, than he seems to be aware of.*' 

“ With your honour’s permission,” said Anderson, respectfully 
raising his cap, ** wiien we are joined by the Irish infantiy, who 
are expected, and who should be landed in the West Higldands 
before now, we shall have need of good soldiers to discipline 
our levies.” 

** And I should like well—very well, to be enfpjoyed in such 
service,” said Mgetty; “the Irish are pretty fellows—very 
pretty fellows—desire to sec none better in the field. I once 
saw a brigade of Irish, at the taking of Frankfort upon the 
Oder, stand to it with sword and pike until they lieat off the 
blue and yi'llow Swedish brigades, esteemed as stout as any 
that fought under the immortal Gustavus. And althou^d* 
stout Hepburn, valiant Lumsdalc, courageous Monroe, with 
myself and other cavaliers, made entry elsewhere at point oi 
I>ike, yet, had we all met with such opposition, we had returned 
with gresat loss and little profit. Wherefore these valiant Irishes, 
being all put to the sword, as is usual in such cases, did never¬ 
theless gain inunortal praise and honour; so that, for their 
sakes, I have always loved and honoured those of that nation 
next to iny own country of Scotland.” 

“ A command of Irish,” said Menteith, “ I think I could 
almost promise you, should you be disposed to embrace the royal 
cause.” 

“ And yet,” sriid Captain Dalgetty, “ my second and greatest 
difiiculty remains behind; for, although I hold it a mean and 
sordid thing for a soldado to have nothing in his mouth but 
jxiy and gelt, like the l>ase culUons, the German lanz-knechts, 
whom I mentioned before; and although I will maiTita in it 
with my •sword, that honour is to bo preferred before pay, free 
quarters, and arrears, yet, ex eontrario^ a soldier's pay being the 
counterfort of his engagement of service, it becomes a wise and 
considerate envalier to consider what rem!meration he is to 
KM^cive for his service, and firom what funds it is to be paid. 
And tndy, my lord, fiim what I can see* and hear, the Conven¬ 
tion are the purse-mastera. The Highlanders, indeed, may be 
kept ill humour, by allowing them to steal cattle; bnd for the 
Irishes, your lordship and your noble associates may, according 
to the firactice of the wars in such cases, pay them as seldom 
or as little as may suit your pleasure or convenience; but* the 
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same mode of treatment doth not apply to a cavalier like 
wlio must keep ur his horses, servants, arms, and equipage, and 
who neither can, nor will, go to warfare upon his own charges." 

Anderson, the domestic who had before spoken, now res|)6et- 
fully addressed his master.—“ I think, my lord," he said,,** that 
under your lordship’s favour, I could say something to remove 
Captain Dalgetty’s second objection also. He asks us where we 
are to coUectr our pay; now, in my i)oor mind, the resources are 
as oi^en to Us & to •the Covenanters. They tax the country 
Riicordiug to their pleasure, and difaiiidate the estates of the 
King’s fHeuds; now, were we once in the Lowlands, with our 
Highlanders and our Irish at our backs, and our swords iu our 
biinds, wc can iind many a fat traitor, whose ill-gotten wealth 
^shidl fill our military chest and satisfy our soldiery. Besides,, 
ftonfiscations will fall in thicjk; and, in giving donations of 
forfeited lands to every adventurous cavalier who joins his 
sttwlard, the King will at once reword his friends and punish 
his enemies. In short, he tliat joins these Koundhoad dogs 
may got some mLscnible pittance of pay—he that joins our 
standard has a chance to lie knight, lord, or earl, if luck servo 
him.’’ 

“ Have you ever scrvcKl, my good friend ?’’ said the Captain to 
the 8fK>ke8man. 

** A little, sir, in thc.se our domestic quarrels,’’ answered the 
man, modestly. 

“But never in Germany or the Low Countries 1" said Dal- 
getty. 

*‘ I never had the honour,” answered Anderson. 

**•1 profess,’’ said Dalgetty, addressing Ijord Meiiteith, “ your 
lordship's servant has a sensible, natural, pretty idea of inilitaiy 
matters; somewhat irregular, though, and smells a -little tcK) 
much of selling the bear’s skin before he has hunted him.—1 
will take the matter, however, into my consideration.’’ 

“ Do so, Captaiiij’’ said Lord Menteith ; ** you will have the 
night to think of it, for we are now near the house, where I 
hope to ensure you a Irtispitable reception,’’ • 

“ And that is what will be very welcome,’’•said the captain, 
**’for I hage tasted no food since day-break but a farl of oat¬ 
cake, which I divided with my horse. So I IniTe b<«n iain to 
draw my sword-belt three bores tighter for veiy extenuation, 
lostjiunger and heavy iron should make the gird slip." 
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CHAPTER FOURTa 

U|>on a time, no matter where, 

Some Glunie-nien met at a fair ; 

Am deft and tight as ever wore 
A durk, a taiige, and a claymore, 

Short hose, and iielted plaid or V'ews, * 

In Uiat, Locht.ber, Skye, or Lewes, 

Or cover'd hard head witii hia houiiol; 

Had you hut known them, yo\> would own it. 

Will Mkhton. 

A HiiJL was now l)cforc tlie travellers, covered with an ancient 
forest of Scottish firs, the topmost of whicli, flinging their 
scathed branches across the western horizon, glwiined ruddy in 
the setting sun.*' In the centre of this wootl n>sc the towers, or 
rather the chimneys, of the liouse, or castle, as it w'as called, 
/lestined for tlie end of their journey. 

As usual at that period, one or two high-ridged narrow 
buildings, intersecting and crossing each' other, formed the 
corpB de loyu. A projecting bartizan or two, with the addition 
of small turrets at the angle^j, much resembling pepper-boxes, 
had j)rocured for Damlinvarach* the dignified appeUation of a 
castle. It was surrounded by a low courtyard wall, within 
which were the usual oflBces. 

As the travellers approached more nearly, they discovered 
marks of recent additions to the defences of the place, which 
had l>ecn suggested, doubtlcjss, by the insecurity of those tropblo- 
some times. Additional loopholes for musketry were struck 
out in dyierent parts of the building, and of its surrounding 
w'all. The windows had just been carefully secured by stancheons 
of iron, crossing each other athwart and end-long, like the grates 
of a prison. The door of the courtyard w^ shut; and it was 
only after cautious challenge that one of its leaves was opened * 
by two domestics, both strong Highlapders, and both under , 
arms, like Bitios^and Pandanis in the .^neid, ready to defend 
the entrance if aught hostile had ventured an intrusion. 

When the travellere were admitted into the court,* they found 

* [Tliis ha.s been sup]>o8ed to represent Ardvuirheh Castle, on Lech Earn, 
Port^hira J ^ 
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oclditioual preparations for defence. The walls were scaffoldec^ 
for the use of fire|pns, and one or two of the small guns called 
Backers, or falcons, were mounted at the angles and flanking 
turrets. 

More domestics, both in the Highland and Lowland dress, 
instantly rushed from the interior of the mansion, and ‘some 
hastened to take the horses of the strangers, while others waited 
to marshal them a way into the dwelling-house. But Captain 
Dalgetty reamed \he proffered assistance of those who wished to 
relieve him of the charge of his horsa “ It is my custom, my 
friends, to see Gustavus (for so I have culled him, after my 
invincible master) accommodated myself; we are old friends 
and felloW‘travellere, and as I often need the nse of his legs, I 
^ways lend him in my turn the service of my tongue, to call , 
f<tr whatever he has occasion forand accordingly, he strode 
into the stable after his steed without farther apology. 

Neither Lofd Menteith nor his attendants * paid the same 
attention to their horses, but leaving them to the proffered care 
of the servants of the place, walked forward into the house,, 
where a sort of dark vaulted vestibule displayed, among other 
miscellaneous articles, a huge barrel of twofieimy ale, beside 
wiiich were raiigetl two or three wooden queiohs, or bickers, 
ready, it would appear, for the service of whoever thought 
proper to employ them. Lord Menteith applied himself to the 
spigot, drank without ceremony, and then handed the stoup to 
Anderson, who followed his master’s example, but not imtil ho 
htul flung out the drop of ale which remained, and slightly 
rinsed the wooden cup. 

** What the deil, man,” said an old Highland servant belonging 
to the family, “ t^an she no drink after her ain master without 
washing the cup and spilling the ale, and be tamned ta herl’* 

I was bred in France,” answered Anderson, “ where nobody 
dnnks after another out of the same cup, unless it be after a 
young lady.” • 

“The teU*8 in their nicety!” said Donald; “and if the ale 
he gude, fat the waur*is’t that another mag’s beard’s been in 
the queicJi before ye 1” • * 

Anderson’s companion drank without observing the ceremony 
wliich bad given Donald so much offence, and both of then: 
followed their master iiitb the low-arched stone hall, which was 
the common rendezvous of a Highland family. A large fire of 
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•|)eat8 in the huge chimney at the u|y)er end shed a dim light 
through the apartment, and was rendere^necessary by the 
damp, by which, even during the sonuner, we apartment was 
rendered uncomfortabla Twenty or thirty targets, as many 
claymores, with dirks, and plaids, and guns, both matciilock 
and hrolo^, and loiigdx)ws, and cross-bows, and Lochaber axes, 
and coats of plate-armour, and steel-bonnets, and head-pieces, 
and the more ancient habergeons, or shirts of reticulated mail, 
with hood and sleeves corresponding to it) all hung in confusion 
about the walls, and wouM have forme<l a month's amusement 
to a member of a modem antiquarian society. But such things 
were too familiar to attract much observation on the part of 
tlie present spectators. 

There was a large clumsy oaken table, which the hasty 
ho8j>itality of the domestic who had before sfwkon, immediately 
spread with milk, butter, goat-milk cheese, a flagon of beer, 
and a flask of \i8quebaj, designed for the refreshment of Lord 
Menteith; while an inferior servant made similar jireparations 
at the bottom of the table for the Ijenefit of his attendants. 
The space which intervened between them was, according to 
the manners of the times, sufficient distinction between master 
and servant, even though the former was, as in the present 
instance, of high rank. Meanwhile the guests stood by the 
fire—tlie young nobleman under the chimney, and his servants 
at some little distance. 

“ What df> you tliink, Anderson,” stiid the fonner, “ of our 
fellow-tmveller V* 

“ A stout fellow,” replied Anderson, “ if all be good that is 
upcouie. I wish w'e hivl twenty such, to put our Teagues^ into 
sonie sort of discipline.” 

I ditfer from yon, Anderson,” said Lord Menteith; I 
think this fellow’ Lalgetty is one of those horse-leecihes, whose 
appetite for blood being only sharpened by what he has suck^ 
in foreign (Countries, he is now returned to latten upon that of 
his own. Shame on the pock of these mercenary swordsmen! 
they have made tlje name of Scot throifgh nil Europe equiva¬ 
lent to that of Ur pitiful mercenary, who knows neither honour 
nor principle but his montli’s pay, who transfers hia allegiance 
from standard to standard, at the pleasure of fortune or the 
highest bidder; - and to W’hose insatiable thirst for phiuder and 
warm quartera we owe much of that civil dissension wliich is 
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now tumiug our Bworcis against our own bowels. I had scarce * 
patience with the ^led 4!^adiator, and yet could hardly help 
laughing at the extremity of his impudence.” 

“Your lordship will foigive me,” said Anderson, “if I re¬ 
commend to you, in the present circumstances, to conceal at 
least a part of this generous indignation; we cannot, unfor> 
tunately, do our work without the assistance of those who act 
on bas^ motiygs than our own. We cannot spare the assist¬ 
ance as such (^lldws as our friend the soldado. To use the 
cautiiig phrase of the saints in the Ku^ftish Parliament, the sous 
uf Zcruiah are still too many for us.” 

“ I must dissemble, then, as well as I ciin,” said the Lord 
Mcnteith, “ as I have hitherto done, ui)on your hint. But I 
wisli the fellow at tlu) devil with all my heart." 

*^Ay, but still you must remember, my Lord," resumed 
Anderson, “ that to cure the bite of a scorpion, yoii must 
crush another scorpion on the wound—But stofi, wc shall be 
overticard." 

From a side-door in tlio hall glided a Highlander into the 
apartment, whose lofty statiue and complete equipment, as well 
as the eagle’s feather in hia bonnet, and the contidem^ of his 
demeanour, announced to be a jHirson of superior rank. Ho 
walked slowly up to the table, and made no answer to Ltird 
Meuteith, who, alldressing him by the name of Allan, asked him 
how he did, 

“Ye maimna speak to her e’en now,” whispered :jio old 
attendant. 

The tall Highlandor, sinking down upon the empty settle 
next tlie fire, fixed his eyes upon the red embers and the huge 
heap of turf, and seemed buried in profound abstraction. His 
dark eyes and wild and enthusiastic features, bore the air of 
one who, deeply impressed with his own subjects of meditation, 
payS little attention to exterior objects. An air of gloomy 
jeverity, the fruit pathaps of ascetic and solitary habits, might, 
m a Lowhmder, have been ascribed to religious fanaticism ; but 
by that disease of the mind, then so commoii^both in England 
and the Lowlands of Scotland, the Highlandciii of this i»eriod 
were rarely jnfected. They had, however, their own peculiai 
«ui>erstitions, which overclouded the mind with thick-coming 
fancies, as completely as the puritonism of their neighbours. 

“ ^is lordship's honour," said the Highland servant, sideling 
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«Up to Lord Mentdth, and npeakin^^ in a very low tone, “ hie 
lordship maimna speak to All^ even now, the cloud is upon' 
his mind.” 

Lord Menteith nodded, and took no farther notice of the 
reserved mountaineer. 

‘^Said I not,” asked the latter, suddenly raising his stately 
person upright, and looking at the domestic—“ said 1 not that 
four were to come, and here stand but tliree on the hall floor?” 

“ In troth did ye sav sae, Allan,” said th*e old Highlander, 
“ and here’s the fourth man coming clinking in at the yett e’en 
now from the stable, for he’s shehed like a partan, wi’ aim on 
back and breast, haunch and shanks. And am 1 to set her 
(^hair up near the Menteith’s, or down wi’ the honest gentlemen 
at the foot of the table?” * , 

Lord Menteith himself answered the inquiry, by pointing to 
a seat beside his own. 

“And here* she comes,” said Donald, as Captain Dalgetty 
entered the hall; “ and I hope gentlemens will all take bread 
• and cheese, as we say in the glens, until better meat be ready 
until the Tieraach comes back frae the, hill wi’ the southern 
gentlefolk, and then Dugald Cook will show himself wi’ his kid 
and hill venison.” 

In the meantime, Captain Dalgetty had entered the apart¬ 
ment, and, walking up to the seat placed next Lord Mentdth, 
was h^ing on the back of it with his arms folded. Anderson 
and his companion waited at the bottom of the table, in a 
respectful attitude, until they should receive permission to seat 
themselves; while three or four Higldanders, under the direc¬ 
tion of old Donald, ran hither and thither to bring additional 
articles of food, or stood still to give«ttendance upon tlie guests. 

In the midst of these preparations, Allan suddenly started 
up, and snatching a lamp from the hand of an attendant, held 
it close to Dalgetty’s face, while he perused his features witlT the 
most heedful and grave attention. 

“By my honour,” said Dalgetty, half-displeased, as, myste^ 
riously shaking Ijis head, Allan gave up the scrutiny—“ I trow 
Yliat lad and I will ken each other when we meet again.” 

Moauwhile Allan strode to the bottom of thp table, and 
having, by the aid of his lamp, subjected Anderson and his* 
com]3uuiMu to the same investigation, stood a moment as if in 
dcc'p reflection; tlieu, touching his forehead, suddenly ^mited 
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Anderson by the arm, and before he could offer any effectual 
resiatance, half-led aid hal^agged him to the vacant seat at 
the upper end, and having made a mute intimation that he 
should there place himself^ he hurried the soldado with the 
same unceremonious precipitation to the bottom of the table. 
The Captain, exceedingly incensed at this freedom, endeavoured 
to shake Allan from him with violence; but, powerful as he 
was, he proved in the struggle inferior to the gigantic moun¬ 
taineer, who thaew him bff with such violence, that after reeling 
a few paces, he fell at full length, ana the vaulted hall rang 
with the clash of his armour. When he arose, his first action 
was to draw his sword and fly at Allan, who, with folded arms, 
seemed to await his onset with the most scorufid indifference. 
Li»rd Menteith and his attendants mtcr|X)sed to preserve peace, 
while the Highlanders, snatching weapons from the wall, scorned 
prompt to increase the broil. 

‘^He is mad,” whispered Lord Menteith, “lie is perfectly 
mad ; there is no purpose in quarrelling with him.” 

“If your lordship is assured that he is nm compos mentis" 
said Dalgetty, “ the whilk his breeding and behaviour seem to 
testily, the matter must end here, seeing that a madman can 
neither give an affront, nor render honourable satisfaction. 
But, by my saul, if I had my provant arul a bottle of Rhenish 
under my belt, I should have stood otherways up to him. And 
yet it’s a pity he should be sae weak in the intellectuals, being 
a strong proper man of body, fit to handle pike, morgc”stern,* 
or any other military implement whatsoever.” 

Peace was thus restored, and the party seated themselves 
agreefiJbly to their former arrangement, with which Allan, who 
had now returned to his ffettle by the fire, and seemed once 
more immersed in meditation, did not again interfere# Lord 
Menteith, addra^sing the princifial domestic, hastened to start 
some theme of conversation which might obliterate all recollex:- 
* • 

* This was a sort of dub or mace, used iu the earlier part of the seven¬ 
teenth century in the defence of breaches and walls. When the Germans 
Wulted a Scotch regtoient then besieged at Trailsuni, saying they heard 
there was a ship come from Denmark to them ladon ^th toliacco i)ipe8, 
“One of our soldiers,” says Ck>loncl Robert Munro, “showing them over 
•the work a morgenstem, made of a large stock handed with iron, like the 
shaft of a halberd, with a round globe at the end with cross iron pikes, 
saith, * Here is one of the tobacco pi}w8 wherewith we will beat out yuur 
braiuskwhen you intend to storm us.’ ” 
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tion of the fray that had taken place. The laird ia at the hill 
then, Donald, 1 understand, and sSme Shiglish strangers with 
himr 

“At the hill he is, an it like your honour, and two Saxon 
calabaleros are with him, sure enough; and that is Sir Miles 
Musgrave and Christopher Hall, both from the Oumraik, as I 
think they call their country.” 

“Hall and Musgravesaid Lord Menteith, looking at his 
attendants, “ the veiy men that we wished t& see,” 

“Troth,” said Donald, “an* I wish I had never seen them 
between the oen, for they’re come to heny us out o’ house and 
ha’.” 

“ Why, Donald,” said Lord Menteith, “ you did not use to 
be so churlish of your beef and ale; southland though they Ije, 
they’ll scarce eat up all the cattle that’s going on the csfttle 
mains.” 

“Teil care' an they did,” said Donald, “an that were the 
w'arat o’t, for we have a wheen canny trewsmen here that 
wadna let us want if there was a horned beast atween this 
and Perth. But this is a warse job-r-it’s nae less than a 
wager.” 

“A wager !” repeated Lord Menteith, with some surprise. 

“ Troth,” continued Donald, to the full as eager to tell his 
news as Lord Menteith was curious to hear them, “as your 
lordship is a friend and Idnsman o’ the house, an* as ye’ll hear 
enough o’t in less than an hour, I may as weel tell ye myaell. 
Ye ^ be pleased then to know, that when our Laird was up 
in England, where he gangs ofteuer than his friends can wish, 
he was biding at the house o’ this Sir Miles Musgrave, aif there 
was putten on the table six candlesticks, that they tell me were 
twice as muokle as the candlesticks in Dumblane kirk, and 
neither airn, brass, nor tin, but a' solid silver, nae less;—^up wi’ 
their English pride, has sae muckle, and kens sae little how to 
guide it 1 Sae they b^an to jeer the Lmrd, that he saw na^ 
sic graith in his ain poor coimtry; and the Laird, scorning to 
hae his country put down without a vrord fqy its credit, swore^ 
like a glide Sco^man, that he had mair candlesticks, mid better 
candlesticks, in his ain castle at hame, than were^ ever lighted 
in a hall in Cumberland, an Cumberland bo the name o’ the*= 
countiy.” 

“ That vim patriotically said,” observed Lord Menteith,., 
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** Fary true/* said Donald; ** but her honour had better hae 
handen her tongue; for if *ye eay ony thing amang the Saxons 
that's a woe by ordinar, they di^ ye down for a wager as fast 
as a Lowland smith would hammer shoon on a Highlwd shelty. 
An* BO the Laird behoved either to gae back o* his word, or 
wager twa hunder merks; and so he e'en took the wager rather 
than be shamed wi' the like o' them. And now he’s like to get 
it to pay, and I'm thinking that's what makes him sae swear to 
come h^e at olen!” • 

“Indeed,” said Lord Menteith, “Tfrom my idea of your 
family plate, Donald, your master is certain to l(»}e such a 

** Your honour may swear that j an’ where he’s to get the 
siiler I kenna, although he borrowed out o' twenty purses. I 
ad^ed him to pit the twa Saxon gentleman and their servants 
cannily into the pit o' the tower till they gae up the bargain o* 
free gude will, but the Laird winna hear reason.” 

Allan here started up, strode forward, and interrupted the 
conversation, saying to the domestic in a voice like thunder, 
“ And how dared you to give my brother such dishonourable 
advice t or how dare you to say he will lose this or any other 
wager which it is his pleasure to lay?” 

“ Troth, Allan M^Aulay,” answered the old mjm, “ it’s no for 
my father's son to gainsay what your father's son thinks fit to 
say, an* so the Laird may no doubt win his wager. A’ that I 
ken against it is, that the teil a candlestick, or onything like it, 
is in the house, except the auld aim branches that hae Wen hero 
since Laird Kenneth’s time, and the tin sconces that your father 
gard bb made by auld Willie Winkie the tinkler, mair l)e token 
that deil an unce of siller^late is about the house at a', forby 
the lady’s auld posset dish, that wants the covcf and ane o* the 
lugs/’ 

“Peace, old man!” said Allan, fi^cely; “and do you, 
gentlemen, if your infection is finished, leave this apartment 
clear; I must prepare it for the reception of these southern 
guests." 

“ Gome away,” said the domestic, pulling »LGrd Menteith by 
the sleeve; •“his hour is on him,” said he, looking towards 
*A11an, “ and he will not be controlled.” 

Th^ left the haU accordingly, Lord Menteith and the Oaptaio 
beingaushered one way old Donald, and the two attendants^ 
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conducted elaewhere by another Highlander. The former had 
scarcely reached a sort of withdrawSig apartment ere they were 
joined by the lord of the numsion, Angus M‘Aulay by name, 
and his English guests. Great joy was expressed by all parties, 
for,Lord Menteith and the English gentlemen were well known 
to each other; and on Lord Menteith's introduction, Captain 
Dalgetty was well received by the Laird. But after the first 
burst of hospitable congratulation was over, ^ Lord Mentdth 
could observe that there was a shade of saddest, on the brow of 
his Highland friend. ' 

“ You must have heard,” said Six Christopher Hall, that our 
fine undertaking in Cumberland is all blown up. The militia 
would not march into Scotland, and your prick-ear’d Covenan¬ 
tors have been too hard for our friends in the southern shir^. 
And so, understanding there is some stirring work here, Musgrtive 
and 1, rather than sit idle at home, are come to have a campaign 
among your kilts and plaids.” 

“ I hope you have brought arms, men, and money with you," 
said Lord Menteith, smiling. 

“ Only some doxen or two of troopers, vhom we left at the last 
Lowland village,” said Musgrave, “ and trouble enough we had 
to get them so far.” 

“As for money,” said his companion, “we expect a small 
supply from our friend and host here.” 

The Laird now, colouring highly, took Menteith a little apart, 
and expressed to him his regret that he had fallen into a foolish 
blunder. 

“ I heard it from Donald,” said Lord Menteith, scarce able to 
suppress a smile. < 

“ Devil take that old man,” sai^ M‘Aulay, “ he would tell 
every thing, were it to cost one’s life; but it’s no jesting matter 
to you neither, my lord, for I reckon on your friendly and fra¬ 
ternal benevolence, as a near kinsman of our house, to help me 
out with the money due to these pock-puAdings; or else, to be 
plain wi’ ye, the deil a M‘Aulay will there be at the muster, for 
curse me if I not turn Covenanter ratj^ than face these 
fellows withoi^ them; and at the ^t, I shall be ill 

enough off, getting both the scaith and the scorn.’’ 

“You may suppose, cousin,” said Lord Menteith, “I am not 
too well equipt just now; but you may be assured I shall 
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endeayour to help you aa weU as I con, for tho sake of old 
kindred, neighbourhood, and alliance.*’ 

“Thank ye—thank ye—thank ye,” reiterated M'Aulay; 
“ and as they are to spend the money in the King’s service, 
what signifies whether you, they, or I pay it we are a’ one 
" man’s bairns, 1 hope 1 But you must help me out too with 
some reasonable excuse, or else I shall be for taking to Andrew 
Ferrara; for 1 like not to be treated like a liar or a braggart at 
my own board gncf, when, God knows, I only meant to support 
my honour and that of my family and d^untry.” 

Donald, as they were speaking, entered, with rather a blither 
face than he might have been expected to wear, considering the 
im()ending fate of his master’s purse and credit. “ Gentlemens, 
hgrdinner is ready, and her candles are lighted too” said Donald, 
with a strong guttural emphasis on the last clause of his 
speech. 

“ What the devil can he mean ?” said Musgrate, looldng to 
his countryman. 

Lord Menteith put the same question with his eyes to the 
Laird, which M'Aulay. answered by shaking his head. 

A short dispute about precedence somewhat delayed their 
leaving the apartment. Lord Menteith insisted u])ou yielding up 
that which belonged to his rank, on consideration of his being 
in Ids own country, and of his near connection with the family 
in which they found themselves. The two English strangers, 
therefore, were first ushered into the hall, where an um^xixicted 
display awaited them. The large oaken table was spread with 
substantial joints of meat, and seats were placed in order f(»r 
the gftests. Behind every seat stood a gigantic Highlander, 
completely dressed, and amed after the fashion of his country, 
holding in his right hand his drawn sword,-»with tl^e point 
turned downwards, and in the left a blazing torch made of tho 
bog-pine. This wood, found in the moras^s, is so full of 
lurpentine, that whew split and dried, it is frequently used in the 
Highlands instead of candles. The unex{)ected and somewhat 
startling apparition was* seen by the red glarp of the torches, 
which displayed the wild feat^ires, unusual (k'es^, and glittering'* 
of those wh9 bore them, while tho smoke, eddying up to the 
•roof of the hall, over-canopied them with a volume of vapour. 
Ere the stronj^ had recovered from their surprise, Allan 
steptsforward, and pointing with his sheathed broadswfud to the 
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torch'bearers, said, in a deep and stern tone of voice, “ Behold, 
gentlemen cavaliers, the chandelier/ of my brother's house, the 
ancient fashion of our ancient name; not one of these men 
knows any law but their ChieTs command—^Would you dare to 
compare to thesi in value the richest ore that ever was dug out 
of the mine I How say you, cavaliers ?—^is your wager won or ’ 
lost r 

“ Lost, lost,” said Musgrave, gaily—“ my own silver candle¬ 
sticks are all melted and riding on horseback: by this time, and 
I wish the fellows that enlisted were half as trusty as these.— 
Here, sir,” he added to the Chief, “ is your money; it impairs 
Hall’s finances and mine somewhat, but debts of honour must 
be settled.” 

“ My father’s curse upon my father’s son,” said Alhv, 
interrupting him, “ if he receives from you one penny I * It 
is enough that .you claim no right to exact from him what 
is his own.” 

Lord Menteith eagerly supported Allan’s opinion, and the 
elder M‘Aiilay roadfiy joined, declaring the whole to be a fool’s 
business, and not worth speaking more, about. The English- 
men, after some courteous opposition, were 2 )ei 8 uad 6 d to regard 
the whole as a joke. 

“ And now, Allan," said the Laird, “ please to remove your 
caiidlos; for, since the Saxon gentlemen have seen them, 
they will eat their dinner as comfortably by the light of 
the old tin sconces, without scomfishing them with so much 
smoke.” 

Accordingly, at a sign fixim Allan, the living chandeliers, 
recovering their broadswords, and holding the point' erect, 
marched out of the hall, and lefl^ the guests to enjoy their 
refreslmients.* 

* Such A bet as that mentioned in the text is said to have been taken 
by MacDonald of Keppooh, who extricated himself in the mamior there 
narrated. ** 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 

Thareby so fearlesse and so fell ho grew^ 

Tliat his o«ni syre and maistor of his guise 
Did often tremble at his horrid view ; 

And if for dread of hurt would him advise, 

Th^ aitgry beastes not rusldy to despise, 

Nor too much to provoke ; forthe would leurnu 
The lion stouji to him in lowly wise, 

(A lesson hard), and make the libbard stenie 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did eame. 

Si’KNSEB. 

N^twethstandino the proverbial epicurism of tlie Eugliah,— 
proverbial, that ia to say, in Scotland at the period,—the English 
visitors made no %ure whatever at the entertainment, compared 
with the portentous voracity of Captain Dalgetty, although that 
gallant soldier had already displayed much steadiuess and per¬ 
tinacity in his attacl^ upon the lighter refreshment set before 
them at their entrance, by way of forlorn hope. Ho spoke to 
no one during the time of his meal; and it was not until the 
victuals were nearly withdrawn from the table, that he gratified 
the rest of the comimny, who had watched him with some sur¬ 
prise, with an account of the reasons why he ate so very fast and 
so very long. 

“ The former quality,” be said, “ he had acqtdred whOe he 
filled a place at the bursiir’s table at the Mareschal College of 
Aberdeen ,* when,” said he, ** if you did not move your jaws as 
fast as a pair of castanets, you were very unlikely to get any 
thing to put between them. And as for the^ quantity of my 
food, be it known to this honourable company," continued the 
Ci«ptain, ** that it's the duty of every commander of a fortress, 
joii all occasions which offer, to secure as much munition and 
vdvers as their magazines can possibly bold, not knowing when 
•they may have to sustain a siege or a blockade. Upon which 
principle, gentlemen,” said he, “ when a ca\|i.fiqr finds that pro- 
vast is goo^and abundant, he will, in my estimation, do wisely 
• to victual himself for at least three days, as there is no knowing 
when he may come by another meal.” 

T\}c laird expressed Ids acquiescence in the prudence of this 
VOL. VI. E 
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' principle, and recommended to tUe veteran to add a taee of 
brandy and a flagon of claret to th^ subetantial provisiona he 
had already laid in, to wliich proposal the Captain readily 
agreed. 

\yhen dinner was removed, and the servants had withdrawn, 
excepting the Laird’s page, or henchman, who remained in the 
apartment to call for or bring whatever was wanted, or, in a 
word, to answer the purjKwes of a modem bell-wire, the convcr- 
(uition began to turn ujMn politics, and the state pf the country; 
and Lord Mcnteith inquired anxiously and particularly what 
dans were expected to join the proposed muster of the King’s 
friofjds. 

“ That deixjuds much, my lord, on the person who lifts the 
banner," 8ai(l the Laird ; “ for you know we Highlanders, whej* 
a few clans are assembled, are not easily commandt’d by ond of 
our own Chiefs, or, to say the tnith, by any other body. We 
have heard a niinoiir, indeed, tliat Colkitto—that is, young 
Colkitto, or Alaster M‘Donald, is come over the Kyle firom Ire¬ 
land, with a body of the Eiurl of Antrim's people, and that they 
had got as hir as Ardmiiiiurchan. They might have been here 
before now, but, I suppose, they loitered to plunder the country 
as they came along." 

“ Will Colkitto not serve you for a leader then V* said Lord 
hleiiteith. 

“ Colkitto !” said Allan M‘Aulay, scornfully; who taLks of 
(Jolkitto ? There lives but one mai^ whom we will follow, and 
that is Montrose.” 

But Montrose, sir,” siiid Sir Christopher Hall, ** has not 
l>oen beard of since our ineffectual attempt to rise in tbe^north 
of England. It is thought lie has returned to the King at Ox¬ 
ford for-farther instructions.” 

“ lletiirued !’’ said Allan, with a scornful laugh ; I could 
tell ye, but it is not worth my while; ye will know soon 
enough.” ^ 

By my honour, Allan," said Lord Menteith, “you will weary 
out your friends with this intolerable, froward,and sullen humour*' 
—But I know the Leason,” added he, laughh^; you hare not- 
seen An not Lyle to-day.” f 

Whom did you say T had not seen ?” said Allan, sternly. * 
Aimot Lyle, the faiiy queen of song and minstrelsy,” said 
Lord Menteith. • 
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“ Would to God I werg never to see her again,” said Allan, 
sighing, “ on condition the same weird were laid on you.” 

“ And why on mo 1” said Lord Menteith, carelessly. 

Because,” said Allan, ** it is written on your forehead, that 
you ore to be the ruin of each other.” So sayiug, he lose up«uid 
left the room. 

“ Has he been long in this way 1” asked Lord Menteith, ad* 
dressing his broihqp. 

** About throe day8,”'an8wered Angtv ; “ the fit is weel-uigh 
over, he will be better to-morrow. But come, gentlemen, don’t 
let tdie tappit-hen scraugh to be emptied. The King’s health. 
King Charles’s health I and may the covenanting dog that re¬ 
fuses it, go to Heiiven by the road of the Grossmarket! ” * 

.rThe health was quickly pledged, and as fast succeeded by 
andliher, and another, and another, all of a party cast, and en¬ 
forced in an earnest maimer. Oaptain Dalgetty, however, 
thought it necessary to enter a protest. 

“ Gentlemen cavaliers,” he said, I drink these healths, 
primo, both out of respect to this honourable and hospitable 
roof-tree, and, mcwiuZo,• because I hold it not good to be precoeao 
in such matters, inter pocula; but I protest, agreeable to the 
warrandice granted by this honourable lord, tliat it shall be 
free to me, notwithstanding my present com])laisance, to take 
service with the Covenanters to-morruw, provided 1 shall be so 
minded.” 

M‘Aulay and bis English guests stared at this deciitratioii, 
whicli would have certainly bred new disturbance, if Lord 
Menteith had not taken up the ufiair, and explained the 
circumstances and conditions. ** I trust,” he concluded, “ we 
shall be able to secure Captain Dalgetty’s assistance to our own 
party.” 

“ And if not,” said the Laird, “ I protest, as the Captain 
says, that nothing that has passed this evening, not even his 
having eaten my br^ and salt, and pledged me in brandy, 
Bourdeaux, or usriuebaugh, shall prejudice my cleaving him to 
the neckbone.” • 

“ You shall be heartily welcome,” said the Clipftiiii, provided 
my sword cabnot keep my head, which it has done in worse 
dangers than your feud is likely to make for me.” 

Here Lord Menteith again interjM>sed, and the concord of tho 
* • (Furiuerly tbu place of exttcutiou in K<Jiuburgh.) • 
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* ooinpany being with no small diffici^lty rcwtoretl, w«a cemented 
by some deep carouses. Lord Menteith, hovrever, contrived to 
break up the party earlier than was the usage of the Castle, under 
pretence of fatigue luid iiidis}) 08 itiou. This was somewhat to 
the* disappointment of the valiant Captain, who, among other 
habits acquired in the Low Countries, hod acquired both a dis¬ 
position to drink, and a capacity to bear, an exorbitant quantity 
<»f strong liquors. , • 

Their landlord ushered them in iierehn to a sort of sleeping 
gidlcry, in which there was a four-post bed, with tartan curtaius, 
and a niuul»cr of cribs, or long hampers, placed along the wall, 
three of wliitdi, well stuffed with blooming heather, were j)re- 
pared for the reception of guests. 

“ I need not tell your lordsliip," said M'Aulay t(» Lord Mot- 
tcith, a little apjirt, “ our Highland mode of quartering. Cfniy 
that, not liking you sliould shup in the room alone with this 
Genriau landloiijH^r, I luiN'e caused your servants’ beds to bo 
made here in the gtdlery. By G—d, my lord, these are times 
when men go to l)ed with a tliroat halo and sound as ever 
swallowed brandy, and before next mortiing it may be gaping 
like an oyster-shell.” 

Lord Menteith thanked him sincerely, saying, “ It was just 
the arrangement he would have requested; for, although he had 
not the least appreheusion of violence from Captain Dalgetty, 
yet Audei*son was a better kind of x>erson, a sort of geiitlcmaii, 
whom he always liked to have near his iKjrson.” 

“ T have not seen this Anderson,” said M'Aulay; “ did you 
hire him in England ?” 

“I did so,” said Lord Menteith; “you will see til© man 
tcHuorrow; in the meantime I wish you good-night.” 

Hisliost left the apartment after the evening salutation, and 
wtis about to {Hiy the same compliment to Captain Dalgetty, 
but observing him deeply engaged in the diMcuasion of a huge 
pitcher filled with brandy-posset, he thou|ht it a pity to distusb 
him in so laudable an employment, and took his leave without 
■* farther ceremony. * ' 

Tx)rd two attendants entered the apartment almost 

inuuediately after his departure. The good Captain, who was 
now somewhat encumbered witli his good cheer, began to find 
the undoing of the clasps of his armour a task somewhat diffi- 
, cult, and addressed Anderson in these words, intcrruptoil by a 
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alight hiccup,—“Andcrsor^ mj good friend, you may mail in * 
Scripture, that he that putteth oft' hia annour should not boast 
himself like he that putteth it on—I believe that is not the 
right word of command; but the plain truth of it is, I am like 
to sleep in my corselet, like many an honest fellow that never 
waked again, uidess you unloose this buckle.” 

Undo his armour, Sibbald,” said Anderson to the other 
servant. • 

“By St. Andrew 1” exclaimed the Gaptain, turning round in 
great astonishment, “here's a common fellow—a stiiKjndiary 
with four pounds a*year and a livery cloak, thinks himself too 
good to serve Ritt-Master Dugald Dalgetty of Drumtliwatjket, 
who lias studied humanity at the Mareschal College of Aber- 
and served half the princes of Europe! ” 

“ Captain Dalgctty,” said Lord Menteith, whose lot it was to 
stand peacemaker throughout the evening, “please to under¬ 
stand that Anderson waits upon no one but myself; but I will 
help Sibbald to undo your corselet with much pleasure.” 

“ Too much trouble for you, my lord,” said Diilgctty; “ and 
yet it would do you fto harm to practise how a handsome har¬ 
ness is put on and put off. I can step in and out of itiLue like 
a glove; only to-night, although not e^riusy I am, in the classic 
phrase, vino ciboque gravatw.** 

By this time he was unshelled, and stood before the fire 
musing with a face of drunken wisdom on the even is of the 
evening. What seemed chiefly to interest him, was the cha¬ 
racter of Allan M‘Aulay. “To come over the Englishman so 
cleverly witli his Highland torch-bearers—eight baro-brtjechotl 
Rories for six silver candlesticks !—it was a master-j)icce—a 
tour-d&-pa,m —it was perfect legerdemain—and to be a madman 
after all!—I doubt greatly, my lord” (shakingibis head), “ that 
I must allow him, notwithstanding hif relationship to your 
lordship, the privile^^ of a rational iMjnion, and either batoon 
bim sufficiently to exi»iate the violence offered to my person, 
jor else bring it to a master of mortal arbitrament, as becometh 
an insulted cavalier.” • 

“ If you care to hear a long story,” said fiord Menteith, “ at 
^this time of night, I can tell you bow the circumstances of 
Allan's birth account so well for bis singular character, as to 
put such satisfactiou entirely out of the question.” 

“ A long story, my lonl,” said Captain Dalgetty, “ is, nexl 
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to a good eyening draught and iv warm nightcap, the lieat 
ehoeing-hom for drawing on a sound sleep. And since your 
lordship is pleased to take the trouble to tell it, I shall rest 
your patient and obligofl auditor.” 

V Anderson,” said Ijord Menteith, *'and you, Sibbrfd, are 
dying to hear, I suppose, of this strange man too; Mid I believe 
I must indulge your cariosity, that you may know how to 
behave to him in time of need. You^had ibdtter step to the 
fire then.” « • 

Having thus assembled an audience about him, Lord Men¬ 
teith sat down upon the edge of the four-post bed, while Captain 
Dalgetty, wiping the relics of the posset from his beard and 
mou8ta(;hoes, and repeating the first verse of the Lutheran 
l^mlm, AlU (juten geider lohen den Herm^ etc., rolled hunsfif 
into one of the places of repose, and thmsting his shock pate 
from between,the blankets, listened to Lord Menteith’s relation 
in a most luxurious state, between sleeping and waking. 

“The father,” said Lord Menteith, “of the two brothers, 
Angus and Allan M'Aulay, was a gentleman of consideration 
and family, being the chief of a Highland" clan, of good account, 
though not numerous; his lady, the mother of these young men, 
was a gentlewoman of good family, if I may be permitted to say 
so of one nearly connected with my own. Her brother, an 
honourable and spirited young man, obtained from James the 
Sixth a grant of forestry, and other privileges, over a royal 
chose, adjacent to this castle; and, in exercising and defending 
these rights, he was so unfortunate as to involve himself in a 
quarrel with some of our Highland freebooters, or cateijins, of 
whom, I think, Captain Dalgetty, you must have heard.” 

“ And that I have,” said the Captain, exerting himself to 
answer "the appeal. “ Before I left the Mareschal College of 
Alierdcen, Dugald Carr was playing the devil in the Garioch, 
and the Farquharsons on Deeside, and tjie Clan Chattan on 
the Gordon's lands, and the Grants and Camerons in Mora;^ 
land. And since that, I have seen the Cravats and Pandoiu^ 
in Paunonia and Transylvania, and the Cossatdm from the 
Polish frontier,* ajd robbers, banditti, and barbarians of all 
countries besides, so that I have a distinct idea ofyoor broken. 
Highlandraen.” 

“ The dan,” said Lord Menteith, “ with whom the maternal 
jinde of the M^Aulays had been placed in fend, was a*‘sraall 
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mpt of banditti, colled, from their houaeloss state, and their* 
incessantly wandering among the mountains and glena, tlie 
Children of the Mist. They are a fierce and hardy people, with 
all the irritability, and wild and vengeful passions, proper to 
men who have never known the restraint of civilised sogeiy. 

A party of them lay in wait for the unfortunate Warden of the 
Forest, surprised him while hunting alone and unattended, and 
slew him with»eveiy circumstance of inventive cruelty. They 
cut off his hetid, and resolved, in a br|vado, to exhibit it at the 
castle of his brother-in-law. The laird was absent, and the 
lady reluctantly received as guests, men against wlioni, perhajw, 
she was afraid to shut her gates. Eefresliments were placed 
before the Children of the Mist, who took an opportunity to 
'“take the bead of their victim from the plaid in which it was • 
wfnpt, placed it on the table, put a piece of bread between the 
lifeless jaws, bidding them do their office now, since many a 
good meal they had eaten at that table. The lady, who hail 
been absent for some household purpose, entered at this moment, 
and, upon beholding her brother’s head, fled like an arrow out * 
of the house into th& woods, uttering shriek upon shriek. The 
ruffians, satisiied with this savage triumph, withdrew. The 
terrified memaJs, after overcoming the alarm to which they had 
been subjected, sought their unfortunate mistress in every 
direction, but she w'as nowhere to found. The miserable 
husband returned next day, and, with the assistance of his 
people, undertook a more anxious and distant search, but to 
equally little purpose. It was believed universally, that, in the 
ecstasy of her terror, she must either have thrown lierself over 
one 6f the numerous precipices which overhang the river, or 
into a deep lake alK)ut a mile from the castle. Her loss wtis 
the more lamented, as she was six mouths* advanced in h(>T 
pregnancy; Angus M^Aulay, her eldest son, having l>een horn 
about eighteen months before.—But 1 tire you, Captain Dal- 
igetty, and you aeenF inclined to sleep.” 

“By no means,” answered the soldier; **I am no whit 
'somnolent; 1 always Near best with my 030 ?^ shut. It is a 
fashion I learned when I stood sentinel.” $ • 

“And l^dare say,” said Lord Menteith, aside to Anderson, 

* “ the weight of the halberd of the sergeant of the round often 
made him open them.” 

Being apparently, however, in the humour of gtory-tellin^. 
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* the young nobleman went on, addressing himself chioAy to hia 
servants, without minding the slumbering veteran. 

Every baron in the country,” said he, “now swore revenge 
for this dreadful crime. They took arms with the relations 
and r brother-in-law of the murdered person, and the Children 
of the Mist were hunted down, I believe, with os little mercy 
as they had themselves manifested, ^venteen heads, the 
bloody trophies of their vengeance, were distributed among the 
allies, and fed the crows ^upon the gates* of tfieis castles. The 
Hurvivoi’s sought out more distant wildernesses, to which they 
retreated,” 

“To your right liand, coimter-morch, and retreat to your 
foimcr ground,” said Oiptain Djdgetty; the military phnise 
having produced the correspondent word of commfuid; ami theu» 
starting up, professed he had been profoundly attentive to ev&ry 
word tliat had been sjwkeii. 

“ It is the custom in summer,” said Lord Menteith, without 
attending to his apology, “ to send the cows to the upland 
postures to have the benefit of the grass ; and the maids of tlie 
village, and of the family, go there to mille them in the morning 
and evening. While thus employed, the females of this family, 
to their great terror, permved that their motions were watch^ 
at a distance by a ^e, thin, metigre figure, bearing a strong 
resemblance to their deceased mistress, and passing, of course, 
for her ap[)aritioii. When some of the boldest resolved to 
aytproacli this fade<l form, it fled from them iuto the woods with 
a wild shriek. The Imsband, informed of this circumstance, 
coiTic up to the glen with some attendants, and took his measures 
so well as to intercept the retreat of the unhappy fugitive, tvnd 
to secure the jierson of hia unfortunate lady, though her intel¬ 
lect proved to l>e totally deranged. How she supported herself 
during her wandering in the woods, could not be known—sqme 
supposed she lived upon roots and wild berries, with which the 
woods at that season abounded; but the* greater part of thoi 
vulgar were satisfied that she must have subsisted u}X)n the 
milk of the wild <loes, or been nourishefi by the fairies, or sup-* 
port<Hl in some matfSaer equally marvellous. Her re-appearauce 
was more easily accounted for. She had seen from* the thicket, 
the milking of the cows, to Buperintend which hail been her 
favourite domestic employment, and the habit had prevail<«l 
even in her deranged state of mind. c 
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“ In due seaaon the unfortunate lady waa delivered of a lx>y, • 
wlio not only showed no appearance of having suffered from his 
mother's c^amities, but appeared to be on infant of uncommon 
health and strength. The unhappy mother, after her confine¬ 
ment, recovered her reason—at least in a great measure^ but 
never hex health and spirits. Allan was her only joy. Her 
attention to him was unremitting; and unquestioimbly she must 
have impressed*u^n his early mind many of those superstitious 
ideas to which iiis moody and enthusiastic temper gave so ready 
a reception. She died when he was aT)out ten years olil. Her 
last words were spoken to him in private; but tlicro is little 
doubt that they conveyed an iiyunction of vengeance upon tin* 
Children of the Mist, with which he hiis since amply complied.'*^ 
*• “ From this moment the habits of Allan M'Aulay wen*, 
tolnlly changed. He hail hitherto been his mother’s consUut 
companion, listening to her dreazns, and repeating his omi, au<l 
feeding his imagination, which, probably from the circumstances 
'preceding his birth, was coustitutioniilly deranged, with all the 
^d and terrible superstitions so common to the mountaineers,. 

which his unfortunate mother had become much addicted 
siSjv® ber brother's death. By living in this iniinner, the boy 
hai^^otten a timid, wild, startled look, loved to seek out sulitary 
ploA’lil in the woihIs, and was never so mucli terrified as by the 
app^ich of children of the same age. I remember, although 
some^'^^rs yoiuigcr, Izeing brought up here by my father ujion 
a visit^s^or can I forget the aatonishiueiit with which \ saw this 
iiifimt hiirmit shun every attempt I made to engjige him in the 
sports riavural to our ago. I can remember his father bewailing 
bis disposh>ion to mine, and alleging, at the same time, tliat it 
was iinposil^ble for him to bike from his wife the company of 
the boy, as re seemed to be the only cousolatiori that ncmained 
to b®r in thiiJi^Vorld, and as the amusement which Allan’s society 
afforded her seemed to prevent the rt'ciurence, at least in it,s 
fftill force, of that feStrful inalady by which she bad been visitetl. 
But, after the death of his mother, the habits and manners of 
the boy seemed at once* to change. It is tnje he rciuained as 
thoughtful and serious as before; and longk fits of silence and 
abstraction showed plainly that his dis];)osition, in this resfiect, 
was in no degree altered. But at other times, he sought out 
the rendezvous of the youth of the cbm, which he harl hitherte 
* 'fSee lutrodnction to the CHirouicles of the CnncfUgate,” voL ziz.] 
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• seemod anxioiw to AToid. Ho took ohare in their oxcrcifieft : 
and, from his very extraordinary per^nal strength, soon excelled 
his brother and other youths, whose age considerably exceeded 
his own. They who had hitherto held him in contempt, now 
feor/vl, if they did not love him; and, instead of Allan’s being 
esteemed a dreaming, womanish, and feeble-minded l)oy, those 
who encountered him in sports or military exercifwj, now com¬ 
plained that, when heated by the strife, he was. too apt to turn 
game into earnest, and ^ forget that he was only engaged in a 
friendly trial of strength,—But I speak to regardless ears,” said 
JiOrd Menteith, interrupting himself, for the Captain’s nose now 
gtive the most indisputable signs that he was fast locked in tlie 
arms of oblivion. 

“ If you mean the ears of that snorting swine, my lord,” sau^ 
Anderson, “ they are, indeed, shut to anything that you San 
say, nevertheless, this place being unfit for more private con¬ 
ference, I hope you will have the goodness to proceed, for Sib- 
bald's benefit and for mine. The history of this jkmjt young 
fellow has a deep and wild interest in it.” 

“ You must know, then,” proceeded Iiord Menteith, that 
Allan continued to increase in strength and activity till his 
fifteenth year, about which time he assumed a total independence 
of character, and impatience of control, which much alarmed liis 
surviving parent. Ho was absent in the woods for whole days 
and nights, under pretence of hunting, though he did not always 
bring home gome. His father was the more alarmed, because 
several of the Children of the Mist, encouraged by the increasing 
troubles of the state, had ventured back to tbcir old hmmts, 
nor did he think it altogether safe to renew any attack upon them. 
The risk of Allan, in his wanderings, sustaining injury &om these 
vindictive freebooters, was a perpetual source of apprehension. 

“ I was myself upon a visit to the castle when this maj|ter 
was thought to a crisis. Allan bad been absent since daybreak 
in the woods, where I had sought for hM in vain ; it was & 
dark stormy night, and he did not return. His father expressed 
the utmost anxie^, and spoke of detaclfing a party at the dawn* 
of morning in of Mm; when, as we were sitting at the 
supper-table, the door suddenly opened, and Allan sentered the 
room with a proud, firm, and confident air. His intractability * 
of temper, as well as the unsettled state of his mind, had such 
an influence over his father, tliat he suppressed all other takens 
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displeasure, excepting tje observation tJmt I had killcsd a fat* 
buck, and had returned before sunset, while he supposed Allan, 
who had been on the hill till midnight, Iiad returned with empty 
hands. ' Are yon sure of that V said Allan fiorcely ; * here is 
something will tdl you another talc.’ , 

** We now observed his hands were bloody, and that there 
were spots of blood on his face, and waited the issue with 
impatience; whep suddenly, undoing the comer of his plaid, 
he rolled down on the table a huir^n head bloody and new 
severed, saying at the same time, * Lie thou where the head of 
a better man lay l)cfore ye.' From the haggard features, and 
matted red hair and beard, partly grizzled with age, his father 
and others present recognised tlie hejid of Hector of the Mist, a 
•well-known leader among the outlaws, redoubted for strength and • 
ferocity, who had been active in the murder of the unfortunate 
Forester, uncle to Allan, and had ejseaped by a desperate de¬ 
fence and extraordinary agility, when so many of his companions 
were destroyed, We were all, it may lie believed, stnick with 
surprise, but Allan refused to gratify our curiosity; and we only • 
conjectured that he must have overcome the outlaw after a des¬ 
perate struggle, because we discovered that he had sustained 
several wounds from the conteijt. All measures were now taken 
to ensure him against the vengeance of the freebooters ; but 
neither his wounds, nor the pasitive command of his father, nor 
even the locking of the gates of the castle and the tioors of his 
apartment, were precautions adequate to prevent Allan from seek¬ 
ing out the very persons to whom he was peculiarly obnoxious. 
He made his ascape by night from the window of the apart¬ 
ment, and laughing at his father’s vain care, produced on one 
occasion the head of one, and upon another those of two, of 
the Children of the Mist. At length these ihen, fierce as they 
became appalled by the inveterate animosity and audacity 
with which Allan sought out their reccpses. As lie never hesi- 
• tated to encounter &ny odds, they concluded that he must bear 
a charmed life, or fight under the guardianship of some super¬ 
natural influence. Nctther gun, dirk, nor dowrlach,* they said, 
availed aught against him. They imputcci this to the remark¬ 
able circuiflkanccs under which he was bom; and at length five 
or six of the stontest caterans of the Highlands would have fled 
at Allan’s halloo, or the blast of his horn. 

• • Dcnriach —quiver; literally, satchel—of arrowB. 
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* “ In the raeanwliilo, however, the Children of the Mist ear- 
ried on their ohl trade, and did the m'Aulaye, as well as their 
kinsmen and allies, as minih mischief as they could. This pro¬ 
voked another expedition against the tribe, in which I had my 
shar^; we surprised them effectually, by besetting at once the 
up])cr and under passes of the country, and made such clean 
work as is usual on these occasions, burning and slaying right 
iHjfore us. In tliis terrible species of war, ev^n 4ihe females and 
the helpless do not alway| escape. One little maiden alone, wlio 
smiled upon Allan’s drawn dirk, esciiped his vengeance upon my 
earnest entreaty. She was brought to the castle, and here bred 
uj) under the name of Annot Lyle, the most beautiful little fairy 
certainly that ever djinced upon a heath by moonlight. It was 

. long ere Allan could endure the presence of the child, until 
occurred to his imagination, from her features perhaps, that slie 
did not belong^to the hated blood of his enemies, but had be¬ 
come their captive in some of their incursions : a circumstance 
not ill itself impo.ssible, but in which he believes as firmly as in 

• holy writ. He is partiiuilarly delighted by her skill in music, 
which is so exquisite that she far exceeds tiie best performers in 
this country in playing on the clairshach, or harp. It was dis¬ 
covered that tHis produced up<.>n the disturlied spirits of Allan, 
in his ghR>miest mofuls, beneficial effects, similar to those ex¬ 
perienced by the Jewish monarch of old ; and so engaging is tlie 
temper of Annot Lyle, so fascinating the innocenc'e and gaiety 
of her disposition, that alie is considered and treated in the 
castle rather as tlie sister of the proprietor, than as a dependant 
upon his charity. Indeed, it is im^iosaible for any one to see 
her without being deeply interested by the ingenuity, liveliness, 
and sweetness of her dia|iosition.” 

“ 'r}il«5 care, my lord,” said Anderson, smiling; “ there is 
danger in such violent commendations. Allan M'Anlay, as yqur 
lordship describes him, would prove no very safe rival.” 

“ Pooh i pooh !” said Lord Menteith, laU|rhing, yet blushing* 
at the same time ; Allan is not accessible to the passion of 
love ; and for myself,” said he more gravely, “ Annot’s unknown * 
biirth is a suDicisnt^ reason against serious designs, and her un¬ 
protected state precludes every other.” •• 

It is spoken like yourself, my lord,” said Anderson.—“ But * 
I trust you wnll proceed with your interesting story.” 

“ It is well-nigh finished,” said Loni Menteith ; ” I have 
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only to add, that from the great strength aud courage of Allau 
M^Aiilay, from hie euergetfc aiid uncoutroUable dispositiou, a»d 
from an opinion generally entertained and encouraged by him¬ 
self, that he holds communion with supernatural l)eing8, and can 
predict future events, the clan pay a mucli greater degree of 
deference to him than even to his brotlier, who is a bold-hearted 
rattling Highlander, but with nothing which can possibly rival 
the extraordiuaiy character of his younger bn)thor.” 

“ Such a ch^acter," said AuderaoiL “ cannot but have the 
deepest effect on the minds of a High (and host. We must se¬ 
cure Allan, my lord, at all events. What between his bravery 
and his second sight - 

“ Hush !” stiid Lord Meuteith, “ that owl is awaking.” 

** Do you talk of the second sight, or deuteroscopia ? ” said the 
softlier; “ I remember memorable Miyor Munro telling me 
iiuw Murdoch Mackenzie, bom in Assiiit, a private gentleman in 
a company, and a pretty soldier, foretold the dekth of Donald 
Tough, a Lochaber man, and certain other persoiis, as well an 
the hint of the Major himself at a sudden onfall at the siege of 
Trailsuiid.” • 

“I have often heard of this faculty,” observed Anderson, 
“ but I have always thought those pi’etendiug mit were cither 
enthusiasts or im{x)stors.” 

“ I should be loath,” said Lord Menteith, “ to apjdy cither 
character to my kinsman Allan M^Aulay. He has shown on 
many occasions too much acuteness and sense, of whu‘}i you this 
night had an instance, for the character of an enthuslitst; and 
his high sense of honour, and manliness of disposition, free liini 
from^he charge of imposture.” 

“ Your lordship, then,” said Anderson, “ is a believer in his 
supernatural attributes V' ^ , 

“ By no means,” said the young nobleman ; “ I think that he 
[H^rsuades himself that the predictions, wliich are, in reality, the 
•result of judgment %nd reflection, are supernatural imprassions 
on his mind, just as fanatics conceive the workings of their own 
• imagination to be diville inspiration—at lea^t, if this will not 
serve you, Anderson, I have no better explanation to give ; and 
it is time vm were all asleep after the toilsome journey of the 
•dAP." 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

' CoDiiug cvoutu cast their ebodows before. 

Campbell. 

At uii eurly hour in the morning the guests of the castle spnmg 
from their repose; and,^after a moment’s jmvste conversation 
with his attendants, Lord Meiiteith addrf»»sed tlie soldier, who 
was seated in a corner burnishing his corselet with rot^tone and 
chamois leather, while he hummed the old soug in honour of the 
victorious Gustavus Adolphus,— 

“ Wtien cmiiious are roaring, and bullets are flying, « 

'J’he lad that would have honour, boys, must never fear dying.** 

“ Captain l)algetty,'’ said Lord Menteith, “ the time is come 
that we must part, or become comrades in service.” 

“Not before breakfast, I hope V’ said Captain Dalgetty. 

I should have thought,” replied his dordship, “ that your 
garrison was victualled for three days at least.” 

“ I have sMI some stowage left ibr beef and bannocks,” said 
the Captain; “ and I never miss a favourable opportunity of 
renewing my supplies.” 

“But,” sold Lord Menteith, “no judicious commauder allows 
either hags of truce or neutrals to remain in his camp longer 
than is prudent; and therefore we must know your mind exactly, 
awording to which you shall either have a safe-conduct to dejjart 
in j>eiice, or be welcome to remain with us.” 

“ Tnily,” said the Captain, “ that being the case, I will not 
attempt^' to protract the capitulation by a counterfeited parley 
(a thing excellently practis<^ by Sir James Ramsay at the siege 
of Hannan, in the year of God 1636), but I will frankly own, 
tliat if I like your pay as well as your provaifc and your company,' 

I care not how soon I take the oath to your colours.” 

“ Our pay,” said Lord Menteith, “ m^t at present be small, 
«hice it is paid^ouv of the common stock ndsed by the few 
amongst us who can command some funds— As mryor and 
iidjutant, 1 dare not promise Captain Dalgetty more than half ° 
a dollar a day. ” 

“ The devil take ail halves and quarters !” said the Capteiu: 
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** were it iu my option, I could no more couseut to the lialving 
of that dollar, than the wdlian in the Judgment of Solomon to 
the dissevenueut of the child of her bowele.” 

The parallel will scarce hold, Captain DaJgetty, for 1 tliink 
you would rather consent to the dmding of the dollar, than 
give it up entire to your competitor. However, in the way of 
arrears, I may promise you the other half-dollar at tlie end of 
the campaign.’’ « 

“ Ah! these ^fearages I” said Captain Dalgetty, “ that are 
always promised, and always go for iiA;hing ! Spain, Austria, 
and Sweden, all sing one song. Oh! long life to the Hogan- 
mogansl if they wore no officers or soldiers, they were good 
{mymasters.—And yet, my lord, if I could but lie made certio- 
^te that my natural hereditament of Drumthwackot had 
fallbn into ptossession of any of these loons of Covenanters, who 
could be, in the event of oiu success, conveniently made a 
traitor of, I have so much value for that fertile* and pleusnut 
spot, that I would e’en take on with you for tlie cami)aign.” 

“1 can Twelve Captaui Dolgetty’s question,” said Sibbald, 
Lord Menteith’s second attendant; for if his estate of Druiu- 
thwacket be, as 1 conceive, the long waste moor so called, that 
lies five miles south of Aberdeen, I can tell liimidt was lately 
purchased by Elias Strachun, as rank a rebel as ever swore tlie 
Covenant.” 

“ The crop-eared homid !” said Captain Dalgetty, in a rage; 
“ what the devil gave him the assurance to pure nose the 
inheritance of a family of four hundred years’ standing 1— 
Cynthius aurem vellet^ as we used to say at Mareschal College; 
that iB to say, I will pull him out of my father’s house by the 
ears. And so, my Lord Menteith, I am yours, hand and sword, 
body and soul, till death do us part, or to tho«nd of the next 
campaign, whichever event shall first come to pass.” 

‘ *And I," said the young nobleman, “ rivet the bargain by a 
yionth’s pay in advance.” 

** That is more than necessary,” said Dalgetty, pocketing the 
tuon^, however. “ Bulf now I must go dowj^, look after my 
war-saddle and abuilzieroents, and see that^Gijstavus has his 
morning, amk tell him we have taken new service.” 

• “There goes your precious recruit,” said Lord Menteith to 
Anderson, as the Captain left the room; “ I fear we shall have 
little ssredit of him.” 
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“ He is a man of the timea, however,” said Anderson; ** atid 
without such we should hardly be ^ble to carry on our enter- 
pri8(i.” 

“ Let us go down,” answered Lord Mentoith, “ and see how 
our muster is likely to tlirive, for I hear a good deal of hustle 
in the castle.” 

When they entered the hall, the domestics keeping modestly 
in the background, moniiiig greetings passed between Lord 
Meiiteith, Angus M'Aulay, and his English while .Allau, 

occufiying the same settle which he had filled the preceding 
evening, paid no attention whatever to any one. 

Old Donald hastily rushed into the apartment. “ A message 
I'rrjm Vich Alister More he is coming up in the evening.” 

“ With how many attendants ?” said M'Aulay, , 

“ Some five-aud-twenty or thirty,” said Donald, “his ordinary 
retinue.” 

“ Shake down plenty of straw in the great hiirn,” said the 
Laird, 

Another servant here stumble<l hastily in, announcing the 
(*.x})cr.te(l approacii of Sir Hector M‘Lean,«“ who is arriving witli 
a largo following.” 

“ I’ut them in the malt-kiln,” said M‘Aulay; “ and keep the 
breadth of the midden-stead betw'een them and the McDonalds; 
they are hut unfriends to each other.” 

Doutdd now re-eutorcHl, liis visage considerably lengthened— 
“ The toil’s i’ the folk,” he said ; “ the haill Hielauds are astcjer, 
1 think. Evan Dhii, of Lochiel, will be here in an hour, with 
Loni kens how many gillies.” 

“ Into the great ham with them beside the M'Donalds,” said 
the Laird. 

More, and more chiefs were announced, the least of whom 
would have accounted it derogatory to his dignity to stir with 
out a retinue of six or seven persons. To every new annuuciaiion, 
Angus M‘Aulay answered by naming soine place of accomm 9 - 
dation,—the stables, the loft, the cow-house, the sheds, every 
douiastic office y^ere destined for the Slight to some hospitable 
purpose or othqf. | At length the arrival of M'Dougal of Lorn, 
after all his means of accommodation were exhausted, reduced 
him to some perplexity. “What the devil is to be done; 
Donald ?” said he j “ the great barn w'diltl hold fifty more, ii 

* I'Le |•at^on 7 l^lu of MocDunell of jilouijarry. • 
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they would lie heads and thraws ; but there would be drawn - 
dirira amang them which slfbuld lie uppermost, and so we should 
have bloody puddings before morning J” 

“What needs all this?” said Allan, starting up, and coming 
forward with the stem abruptness of his usud manner; ^ are 
the Gad to-day of softer flesh or whiter blood than their fathers 
were? Knock the head out of a cask of usquebae; let that bo 
their night-gea>-;their plaids their bed-clothes—the blue sky 
their canopy, and the heather their couch.—Como a thousand 
more, and they would not quarrel on the broad heath for want 
of room.” 

“ Allan Is right,” said his brother; “ it is very odd how Allan, 
who, between ourselves,” said he to Musgravo, “ is a little wowf,*"^ 
^eema at times to have more sense than us all put together. 
Observe him now.” 

“ Yea,” continued Allan, fixing his eyes with q ghastly stare 
upon the opposite side of the hall, “ they may well begin as they 
are to end; many a man will sleep this night upon the heath, 
that when the Martinmas wind shall blow shall lie there stark ' 
enough, and reclj little of cold or lack of covering.” 

“ Do not forespeak us, brother,” said Angus; “ that is not 
lucky,” 

“ And what luck is it then that you expect ?” said Allan; 
and straining his eyes until they almost started from their 
sockets, he fell with a convulsive shudder into tlie arms of 
Donald and his brother, who, knowing the nature 'if his fits, 
had come near to prevent his fall They seated him upon a 
l)enc}\f and supported him until ho came to himself, and was 
about to spenk. 

“For God’s sake, Allan,” said his brother, who knew the 
impression his mystical words were likely to make on many of 
ihebguests, “say nothing to discourage us.” 

“Am I h© who discourages you?” said Allan; “let ©very 
man face his weird* as I shall face mine. That which must 
come, will come; and we shall stride gallantly over many a 

* field of victory, ere we reach yon fatal slaugbter-place, or tread 

yon sable scaffolds.” I • 

“What Daughter-place? what scaffolds?” exclaimed several 

* voices; for Allan's renown as a seer was generally established 
in the Highlands. 


VOL. VL 


Wowf^ i.e. crazed. 
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You will know that but too soon,” answered Allan , Speak 
to me no more, I am weaiy of your Questions.” He then pressed 
his hand against his brow, rested his elbow upon his knee, and 
sunk into a deep reverie. 

“Send for Annot Lyle and the harp,” said Angus, in a 
whisper, to his servant, “and let those gentlemen follow me 
who do not fear a Higliland breakfast.” 

All accompanied their hospitable landlord, excepting only Lord 
Menteith, wlio lingered in one of the deep embrasures formed 
by the windows of the' hall. Annot Lyle shortly afber glided 
into the room, not ill described by Lord Menteith as being the 
lightest and most fiuiy figure that ever trod the turf by moon¬ 
light, Her stature, considerably less than the ordinary size of 
women, gave her the appearance of extreme youth, insomuch, 
that although she was near eighteen, she might have passed for 
four years younger. Her figure, hands, and feet, were formed 
upon a model of exquisite symmetiy with the size and lightness 
of her person, so that Titania herself could scarce have found a 
more fitting representative. Her hair w^as a dark shade of the 
colour usually termed flaxen, w'hose clustering ringlets suited 
admirably with her fair complexion, and with the playful, yet 
simple, expression of her features. When we add to these 
cliarms, that Annot, in her orphan state, seemed the gayest and 
happiest of maidens, the reader must allow us to claim for her 
the interest of almost all who looked on her. In fact, it was 
impossible to find a more universal favourite, and she often came 
among the rude inhabitants of the castle, as Allan himself, in a 
poetical mood, expressed it, “ like a sunbeam on a sullen sea.” 
communicating to all others the cheerfiilness that filled her own 
mind. 

Annct, such as we have described her, smiled and blushed, 
when, on entering the apartment, Lord Menteith came firom, his 
place of retirement, and kindly wished her good morning. 

“ And good-morning to you, my lord,” fetumed she, extend¬ 
ing her hand to her friend, “ we have seldom seen you of late at 
the castle, and naw I fear it is with no‘peaceful purpose.” 

^ “ At least, le^' n^ not interrupt your harmony, Annot,” said 

Lord Menteith, “ though my arrival may bre^ Siiscord elso* 
where, cousin Allan nee^ the assistance of your voice and‘ 
music.” 

“ My preserver,” said Annot Lyle. “ has a right to poor 
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exertiooB; and you, too, my lord,—you, too, are my preserver,, 
and were the most active ti save a life that is worthless enough, 
unless it can benefit my protectors.'' 

So saying, she sate down at a little distance upon the bench 
on which ^an M'Aulay was placed, and tuning her dairshach, 
a small harp, about thirty inches in height, ^e accompanied 
it with her voice. The air was an ancient Gaelic melody, and 
the words, which were supposed to be very old, were in the 
same language; *but we subjoin a translation of them, by 
Secundus Macpherson, Esq. of Glellforgen, wMch, although 
submitted to the fetters of English rhythm, we trust will be 
found nearly as genuine as the version of Ossiau by his celebrated 
namesake. 


HTfje IBlising 


1 . 

“Birds of omen, dark and foul, 
Night-crow, raven, bat and owl, 
Leave the sick man to his dream— 
All night long he heard ^ 
your scream-^ 

Baste to cave md min'd tower, 
Ivy-tod, or dingled bower, 

There to wink and mope, for, hark I 
In the mid air sings the lark. 


lU- 

“ The moon’s wan crescent scarcely 
gleams, 

Ghosi-like she fades in morning beams; • 
Hie hence each peevish imp and fay, 
Tliat scare the pilgrim on his way:— 
Quench, Icclity (quench, in bog and fen, 
Thy torch that cheats benighted men; 
Thy (lance is o’er, thy reign is done, 
For Beiiyitiglo liath seen the sun. 


II. 


IV. 


“ Hie to moorish gills and rocks. 
Prowling wolf and wily fox,— 

Hie yon fast, nor turn your view, 
Thou^ the lamb bleats to the ewe. 
Couch your trains, and speed 
your flight, 

Safety parts with parting night; 
And on distant echo borne, 

Comes the hunter’s early horn. 


“Wild thoughts, that, inful, dark, 
and deep, 

0’eiT>ower the passive mind in sleep, 
I’asH from the sluinberer’s soul away, 
Like night-mists from the brow of day: 
Foul hag, whose blasted visage grim, 
Smothers the pulse, ujinerve*8 the limb, 
Spur tbv dark palfrey, and begone ! 
Thou diuiist not face the godlike sun.' 


As the strain proceeded, Allan M'Aulay gradually gave signs 
• of recovering bis preseUf^e of mind, and atteq^ion to the objects 
aroimd him. The deeji-knit furrows of his l^ow relaxed and 
smoothed themselves; and the rest of his leatuies, which had 
•seemed contorted with internal agony, relapsed into a more 
natural state. When he raised his head and sat upright, his 
counienaiico, though still deeply melancholy, was ^vested of 
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. itg wildness and ferodtj; and in* its composed state, althou£^ 
by no means handsome, the expi^ljsion of his features was 
striking, manly, and even noble. His thick, brown eyebrows, 
which hail hitherto been drawn close together, were now 
slightly separated, as in the natural state ; and his grey eyes, 
which had rolled and flashed from under them with an unnatural 
and portentous gleam, now recovered a steady and determined 
expression. ^ * 

Thank God I” he said, after sitting silept for about a 
minute, until the very l^t sounds of the harp had ceased to 
vibrate, ‘*my soul is no longer darkened—the mist hath passed 
from my spirit.” 

*'You owe thanks. Cousin Allan,” said Lord Menteith, 
coming forward, “to Annot Lyle, as well as to Heaven, foe 
this happy change in your melancholy mood.” 

“My noble cousin Menteith,” said Allan, rising and greeting 
him very respwtfully, as well as kindly, “ has known my un¬ 
happy circumstances so long, that his goodness will require no 
* excuse for my being thus late in bidding him welcome to the 
castle.” - 

“ We are too old acquaintances, Allan,” said^ord Menteith, 
“ and too good friends, to stand on the ceremonial of outward 
greeting; but half the Highlands will be here to-day, and you 
know, with our mountain Chiefs, ceremony must not be ne¬ 
glected. Wliat will you give little Annot for making you fit 
company to meet Evau Dhu, and I know not how many bonnets 
and feathers 

“Wlxat will he give mel” said Annot, smiling; “nothing 
less, I hope, than the best ribbon at the Fair of Doune.” 

“ The Fair of Doune, Annot ?” said Allan sadly; “ there will 
be bloody work before that day, and I may never see it; but 
you have well reminded me of what I have long intended to do.” 

Having said this he left the room. 

“ Shoidd he talk long in this manner,” Staid Lord Menteith^ 
“ you must keep your harp in tune, my dear Annot.” 

“I hope not,”*8aid Annot, anxioud^; “this fit has been a 
long one, and pioMbly will not soon return. It is fearful to 
see a mind, naturaUy generous and afiectionate, afflicted 1^ this 
constitutional malady.” 

As she spoke in a low and confidential tone, Lord Menteith 
qaturally ^w close, and stooped forward, that he might the 
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better catch the eeuse of what she said. When Allan suddenly ^ 
entered the apartment, th^ as naturally drew back from each * 
otlier with a maimer expressive of consciousness, as if surprised 
in a conversation which they wished to keep secret from him. 
This did not escape Allan’s observation; he stopt short at the 
door of the apartment—his brows were contracted—his ^yes 
rolled; but it was only the paroxysm of a moment. He passed 
his broad sinewy hand across his brow, as if to obliterate these 
signs of emotion, knd advanced towards Annot, holding in his 
hand a very small box, mode of eiic-wood, curiously inlaid. 
“I take you to witness,” he said, “cousin Menteith, that I 
give this box and its contents to Annot Lyle. It contains a 
few ornaments that belonged to my jwor mother—of trifling 
,value, you may guess, for the wife of a Highland laird has 
seMom a rich jewel-casket.” 

“ But these ornaments,” said Annot Lyle, gently and timidly 
refusing the box, “belong to the family—I canndt accept”- 

“ They belong to me alone, Annot,” said Allan, interrupting 
her; “ they were my mother’s dying bequest. They are all 1. 
can call my own, eycept my plaid and my claymore. Take 
them, therefore^ they are to me valueless trinkets—and keep 
them for my sake—should I never return from these wars.” 

So saying, he opened the case, and presented it to Annot. 

“ If,” said he, “ they are of any value, dispose of them for your 
own 8upj)ort, when this house has been consumed with hostile 
fire, and can no longer afford you protection. But keep one 
ring in memory of Allan, who has (lone, to requite your kind¬ 
ness, if not all he wished, at least all he could.” 

Ajinot Lyle endeavoured in vain to restrain the gathering 
tears, when she said, “ One ring, Allan, I will accept from you 
as a memorial of your goodness to a poor„orphan, bi^t do not 
press me to take more; for I cannot, and will not, accept a 
gii^ of such diaproportioned value.” 

* “ Make your choire, then,” said AUau; “ your delicacy may bo 
well founded; the others will assume a shape in which they 

■ may be more useful to you.” ^ 

“ Think not of it,” said Annot, choosing fropi the contents of 
the casket« ring, apparently the most triffing in value which 

* it contained; “keep them for your own, or your brother’abridcj, 
—But, good heavens!” she said, interrupting herself, and look¬ 
ing at the ring, “ what is this that 1 have chosen 
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. Allan hastened to look upon it, with eyes of gloomy appre¬ 
hension ; it bore, in enamel, a deatys head above two crossed 
daggers. When Allan recognised the device, he uttered a sigh 
so deep, that she dropped the ring from her hand, which rolled 
upon the floor. Lord Menteith picked it up, and returned it to 
the terrified Annot. 

“ I take God to witness,” said Allan, in a solemn tone, “ that 
your hand, young lord, and not mine, has a^in delivered to 
her this ill-omened gift. It was the mourning ring worn by my 
mother in memorial of heAnurdered brother.” 

“ I fear no omens,” said Annot, smiling through her tears; 
“ and nothing coining through the hands of my two patrons,” 
so she was wont to call Lord Menteith and Allan, “ can bring 
bad luck to the poor orphan.” ^ * 

She put the ring on her finger, and, turning to her harp, 
sung to a lively air the following verses of one of the fashion¬ 
able songs of the period, which had found its way, marked as it 
was with the quaint hyperbolical taste of King Charles’s time, 
■from some court masque to the wilds of Perthshire:— 

“Gaze not upon tlie ntars, fonrrsage,« 

In them no influonco lies ; 

To read the fate of youth or age, 

Look on iny Helen’s eyes. 

“ Yet, rash astrologer, refrain I 
Too dearly would be won 
The I'rescienee of another’s pain, 

If purchased by thine own.” 

“ She is right, Allan,” said Lord Menteith; “ and this epd of 
an old song is worth all we shall gain by our attempt to look 
into futurity.” 

“ She es vshrong, my lord,” said Allan, sternly, “ though you, 
who treat with lightness the warnings I have given you, may 
not live to see the event of the omen.—-Laugh not so scorn¬ 
fully,” he added, interrupting himself, “or father laugh on as* 
loud and as long as you will; your term of laughter w^ find a 
pause ere long.” * 

“ I care not for /your visions, Allan,” said Lord Menteith; 
“ however short my span of life, the eye of no Highland seer 
can see its term nation.” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” said Annot Lyle, interrupting him, “you 
kpow his nature, and how little he can endure ”■■■ ■■ ■ ‘ 
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** Fear me not,” said Allan, interrupting her,—“ my mind is ^ 
now constant and calm.—€ut for you, young lord,” said he, * 
turning to Ix)rd Menteith, **my eye has sought you through 
fields of battle, where Highlanders and Lowlanders lay strewed 
as thick as ever the rooks sat on those ancient trees,” pointing 
to a rookery which was seen from the window—“ my eye scfhght 
you, but your corpse was not there;— my eye sought you among 
a train of unre^istmg and disarmed captives, drawn up within 
the bounding y^IIs of an ancient and rugg^ fortress;—^flash 
after flash—^platoon after platoon—tlHf hostile shot fell amongst 
them, they dropped like the dry leaves in autimin, but you 
were not among their ranks;—scaffolds were prepared—blocks 
were arranged, sawdust was spread—the priest was ready with 
'hk book, the headsman with his axe—but there, too, mine eye 
fotind you not.” 

“The gibbet, then, I suppose, must be my doom,” said 
Lord Menteith. “ Yet I wish they had spared me the halter, 
were it but for the dignity of the ijeerage.” 

He spoke thk scornfully, yet not without a sort of curiosity,, 
and a wish to receive an answer; for the desire of prying into 
futurity jfrequeritly has some influence even on tlm minds of 
those who disavow all belief in the possibility of such predictions. 

“ Your rank, my lord, will suffer no dkhonour in your person, 
or by the manner of your death. Three times have I seen a 
Highlander plant his dirk in your bosom—and such will be 
your fate.” 

“ I wkh you would describe him to me,” said Lord Menteith, 

“ and I shall save him the trouble of fulfilling your prophecy, 
if his plaid be passable to sword or pktol.” 

“Your weapons,” said Allan, “would avail you little; nor 
can I give you the information you desire.* The f^e of the 
vision has been ever averted from me.” 

“ So be it then,” said Lord Menteith, “ and let it rest in the 
► uncertainty in whi6h your augury has placed it. I shall dine 
not the less merrily among plaids, and dirks, and kilts to-day.” 

“ It may be so,” safd Allan; “ and it be you do well to 
eiyoy these moments, which to me are pokojjied by auguries of 
future evik But I,” ho continued—“ I repeat to you, that this 
weapon—^that is, such a weapon as thk,” touching the hilt of * 
the dirk which he wore, “ carries your fate.” 

** In the meanwhile,” said Lord Menteith, “ you, Allan, have 
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frightened the blood from the cheeks of Annot Lyle—let us 
‘'leave this discourse, my friend, an^f go to see what we both 
understand,—the progress of our military preparations/* 

They joined Angus M^Aulay and his English guests, and, in 
the military discussions which immediately took place, Allan 
showed a clearness of mind, strength of judgment, and precision 
of thought, totally inconsistent with the mystical light in which 
his character has been hitherto exhibited. 


CHAPTEE SEVENTH. 

When Albiu her claymore indignantly draws, 

When her bonneted chieftniue around her Nhnll crowd, 
Clon-Ila-nald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 

All plaidcd and plumed in their tartan array- 

. Lochiel's Wabninu 

Whoever saw that morning the Castle of Damlinvarach, 
beheld a busy and a gallant sight. 

The various Chiefs, arriving with their different retinues, 
which, notwithstanding their numbers, formed no more than 
their usual equipage and body-guard upon occasions of solem¬ 
nity, saluted the lord of the castle and each other with over¬ 
flowing kindness, or with haughty and distant politeness, 
accordiug to the circumstances of' friendship or hostility in 
which their dans had recently stood to each other. Each Chief, 
however small his comparative importance, showed the full 
disposition to exact from the rest the deference due to a separate 
and independent prince ; while the stronger and more poweifril, 
divided among themselves by recent contentious or ancient 
feuds, were constrained in policy to use great deference to tie 
feelings of their less powerful brethren, m orcter, in case of need, 
to attach as many well-wishers as might be to their own interest 
and standard. Thus the meeting of Ckiefr resembled not a 
little those ancient* Diets of the Empire, where the smallest 
Frey-graff who polse^ed a castle perched upon a barren crag, 
with a few hundred acres around it, claimed the state and 
honoiu^ of a sovereign prince, and a seat according to his rank 
among the diguitaiies of the Empire, « 
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The followers of the different leaders were separately arranged 
and accommodated, as roonikand circumstanoes best permitted, 
each retaming however his henchman, who waited, close as the 
shadow, upon his person, to execute whatever might be required 
by his patron. 

The exterior of the castle afforded a singular scene. The 
Highlanders, from different islands, glens, and straths, eyed 
each other at a.d^tance with looks of emulation, inquisitive 
curiosity, or hostile malevolence; but the most astounding part 
of the assembly, at least to a Lowlaritt ear, was the rival per¬ 
formance of the bagpipers. These warlike miustrela, who hod 
the highest opinion each of the superiority of his own tribe, 
joined to the most overweening idea of the importance connected 
■with his profession, at first performed their various pibrochs in 
fro&t each of his own clan. At length, however, as the black¬ 
cocks towards the end of the season, when, in sportsman’s 
language, they axe said to flock or crowd, attracted together 
by the sound of each other’s triumphant cfow, even so did the 
pipers, swelling their plaids and tartans in the same triumphant 
manner in which ths birds ruffle up their feathers, begin to 
approach each other within such distance as might give to their 
brethren a sample of their skill. Walking within a short 
interval, and eyeing each other with looks in which self-import¬ 
ance and defiance might he traced, they strutted, puffed, and 
plied their screaming instruments, each playing his own favourite 
tune with such a din, that if an Italian musician had lain 
buried within ten miles of them, he must have risen from the 
dead to run out of hearing. 

The Chieftains meanwhile had assembled in close conclave 
in the great hall of the castle. Among them were the persons 
of the greatest consequence in the Highlands, some pf them 
attracted by zeal for the royal cause, and many by aversion to 
that severe and general domination, which the Marquis of Argyle, 
since his rising to luch influence in the state, had exercised 
over his Highland neighbours. That statesman, indeed, though 
'possessed of considerable abilities, and great ppwer, had failings, 
which rendered him unpopular among the J^ighland chiefs. 
The devotioA which he professed was of a nlllorose and fanatical 
'character; his ambition appeared to be insatiable, and inferior 
ijWefs complained of his want of bounty and liberality. Add 
io this, that although a Highlander, and of a ffuuily distin- 
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guifihed for valoiir before and since, Gillespie Gnimacb* (wkicb 
from an obliquity in his eyes, was^ the personal distinction he 
bore in the Highlands, where titles of rank are unknown) was 
suspected of being a better man in the cabinet than in the field. 
He, and his tribe were particularly obnoxious to the M'Donalds 
and the M‘Leans, two numerous septs, who, though disunited 
by ancient feuds, agreed in an intense dislike to the Campbells, 
or, as they were called, the Children of Diaripid, 

For some time the assembled Chiefs remained silent, TintU 
some one should open tlTe* business of the meeting. At length, 
one of the most powerfiil of them commenced the diet by 
saying,—“We have been summoned hither, M'Aulay, to con¬ 
sult of weighty matters concerning the King’s affairs, and those 
of the state ; and we crave to know by whom they are to be' 
explained to us V’ 

M‘Aulay, v^hose strength did not lie in oratory, intimated his 
wish that Lord Menteith should open the business of the council. 
With great modesty, and at the same time with spirit, that 
young lord said, “ he wished what he was about to propose had 
come from some person of better known and more established 
character. Since, however, it lay with him to be spokesman, 
he had to state to the Chiefs assembled, that those who wished 
to throw off the base yoke which fanaticism had endeavoured to 
wreathe round their necks, had not a moment to lose. The 
Covenanters,” he said, “ after having twice made war upon their 
sovereign, and having extorted from him every request, reason¬ 
able or unreasonable, which they thought proper to demand— 
after their Chiefs had been loaded with dignities and favours— 
after having publicly declared, when his Majesty, after a gracious 
visit to the land of his nativity, was upon his return to England, 
that he* returned a contented king from a contented people,— 
after all this, and without even the pretext for a national 
grievance, the same men have, upon doubts and suspicions, 
equally dishonourable to the King, and groundless in themselves, 
detached a strong army to assist his rebels in England, in a 
quarrel with whi^ Scotland had no more to do than she has"^ 
with the wars in ^ermany. It was well,” he said, “ that the 
eagerness with which this treasonable purpose was {Pursued, had 
blinded the junta who now usurped the government of Scotland* 
to the risk which they were about to incur. The army which 

* OrumocA—Hl-favoured, 
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they had despatched to E&glaQd under old Leven comprehended 
their veteran soldiers, the s^ngth of those annles which had 
been levied in Scotland during the two fonner wars ”- 

Here Captain Dalgetty endeavoured to rise, for the purpose 
of explaining how many veteran officers, trained in the Gem^an 
wars, were, to his certain knowledge, in the army of the Earl 
of Leven. But Allan M'Aulay, holding him down in his seat 
with one hand, pissed the fore-finger of the other upon his 
own lips, and, though with some diii^ulty, prevented his in¬ 
terference. Captain Dalgetty looked upon him with a very 
scornful and indignant air, by which the other’s gravity was in 
no way moved, and Lord Menteith proceeded without farther 
interruption. 

“The moment,” he said, “ was most favourable for all true¬ 
hearted and loyal Scotsmen to show, that the reproach their 
country had lately undergone arose from the selfish ambition 
of a few turbulent and seditious men, joined to the absurd 
fanaticism which, disseminated from five hundred pulpits, had 
spread like a land-flood over the Lowlands of Scotland. He 
had letters from the Marquis of Huntly in the north, which he 
should show to the Chiefs separately. That nobleman, equally 
loyal and powerful, was determined to exert his utmost energy 
in the common cause, and the powerful Earl of Seaibrth was 
pre|mred to join the same stand^d. From the Earl of Airly, 
and the Ogilvies in Angusshire, he had had communications 
equally’ decided; and there was no doubt that these, who, with 
the Hays, Leiths, Bumets, and other loyal gentlemen, would 
soon 1|0 on horseback, would form a body far more than suffi¬ 
cient to overawe the northern Covenanters, who had already 
experienced their valour in the well-known ^rout which was 
popularly termed the Trot of Turiff. South of Forth and 
Tayj” he said, “the King had many friends, who, oppressed 
by enforced oaths, compulsatoiy levies, heavy taxes, unjustly 
ttnposed and unequafly levied, by the tyranny of the Committee 
^of Estates, and the inqjiisitorial insolence of the Presbyterian 
divines, waited but the waving of the royal banner to take up 
arms. Douglas, Traquair, Roxburgh, Hume^ali friendly to the 
joyal cause, Vould counterbalance,” he said, “ the Covenanting 
’interest in the south; and two gentlemen, of name and quality, 
here present, from the north of England, weuld answer for tha 
seal of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and NoithumberlondL 
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Against so many gallant gentlemen the southem Covedianteri 
c(^d but arm ra^ levies ; the Whigamores of the western 
shires, and the ploughmen and mechanics of the Low Countiy. 
For the West Highlands, he knew no interest which the 
Covenanters possessed there, except that of one individual, as 
well known as he was odious. But was there a single man, 
who, on casting his eye round this hall, and recognising the. 
power, the gallantry, and the dignity of th^ Chiefs assembled, 
could entertain a moment’s doubt of their success against the 
utmost force which Gulespie Grumach could collect against 
them? He had only farther to add, that considerable funds, 
both of money and ammunition, had been provided for the 
army,”—(here Dalgetty pricked up his ears),—“ that officers of 
ability and experience in the foreign wars, one of whom was'^ 
now present,” (the Captain drew himself up, and looked round), 

“ had engaged to train such levies as might require to be di^ 
ciplined;—and that a numerous body of auxiliary forces from 
Ireland, having been detached from the Earl of Antrim, from 
Ulster, had successfully accomplished their descent upon the 
main laud, and, with the assistance of Clanranald’s people, 
having taken and fortified the Castle of Mingarry, in spite ot 
Argyle's attempts to intercept them, were in full march to this 
place of rendezvous. It only remained," he said, “that the 
noble Chiefs assembled, laying aside every lesser consideration, 
should unite, heart and hand, in the common cause ; send the 
fiery cross through their clans, in order to collect their utmost 
force, and form their junction with such celerity as to leave the 
enemy no time, either for preparation, or recovery from the 
panic which would spread at the first sound of their pibroch. 
He himself,” he said, “ though neither among the richest nor 
the moat powerful of the Scottish nobility, felt that he had to 
support the dignity of an ancient and honourable house, 4^he 
independence of an ancient and honourable nation, and to that 
cause he was determined to devote both life and fortune. If 
those who were more powerful were equally prompt, he tnisted 
. they would desenw the thanks of their King, and the gratitude* 
of posterity.” • . 

Loud applause followed this speech of Lord Aftenteitb, and 
testified the general acquiescence of all present in the sentiments 
which he had expnessed; but when the shout had died away, 
the assembled Ohiefr continued to gaze upon each other*as if 
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something yet remained to be settled. After some whispeFs 
among themselyes, mi aged tnan, whom his grey hairs rendered 
respectable, although he was not of the highest order of Ohiefs, 
replied to what had been said. 

“ Thane of Menteith,” he said, “you have well spoken; ^or 
is there one of us in whose bosom l^e same sentiments do not 
bum like fire. But it is not strength alone that wins the fight, 
it is the head of the commander, as well as the arm of the 
soldier, that bri^jgs victory. I ask of you, who is to raiso and 
sustain the banner imder which we are invited to rise and 
muster ourselves 1 Will it be expected that we should risk our 
children, and the flower of our kinsmen, ere we know to whose 
guidance they are to be entrusted ? This were leading those 

slaughter, whom, by the laws of God and man, it is our duty 
to frotect. Where is the royal commisBion, under which the 
lieges are to be convocated in arms 1 Simple and rude as we 
may be deemed, we know something of the established rules of 
war, as well as of the laws of our country; nor will we arm 
ourselves against the general peace of Scotland, unless by the 
express commands the King, and under a leader fit to 
command such men as are here assembled.” 

“ Where would you find such a leader,” said another Oliief^ 
starting up, “ saving the representative of the Lord of the Isles, 
entitled by birth and hereditary descent to lead forth the array 
of every clan of the Highlands ^ and where is that dignity 
lodged,•save in the house of Vich Alister More V’ 

“I acknowledge,” said another Chief, eagerly interrupting 
the speaker, “ the truth in what has been first said, but not 
the inference. If Vich Alister More desires to be held repre- 
sensative of the Lord of the Isles, let him first show his blood 
is redder than mine.” • 

“^That is soon tried,” said Vich Alister More, laying his hand 
upon the basket hilt of his claymore. Lord Menteith threw 
himself between th^, entreating and imploring each to re 
member that the interests of Scotland, the liberty of their 
Country, and the cause flf their King, ought to be superior in 
their eyes to any personal disputes re^pec^g* descent, rank, 
and precedence. Several of the Highland Uniefs, who had no 
flesire to admit the claims of either Chieftain, interfered to the 
same purpose, and none with more emphasis than the celebrated 
E\an4)hn. 
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**I liave come from my lakes,” he said, “as a stream 
descends from the hills, not to t;||pn again, but to accomplish 
my course. It is not by looking back to our own pretensions 
that we shall serve Scotland or King Charles. My voice shall 
be for that general whom the King shall name, who will 
dohbtlesa possess those qualities which ore necessary to com¬ 
mand men like us. High-bom he must be, or we shall lose 
our rank in obeying him—^wise and skilful, or we shall endanger 
the safety of our people—^bravest among thb trave, or we shall 
peril our own honour—•temperate, fimi, and ihanly, to keep us 
united. Such is the man that must command us. Are you 
prepared, Thane of Menteith, to say where such a general is to 
bo found V* 

“There is but one,” said Allan M'Aulayj “and hero,” hgt- 
said, laying his hand upon the shoulder of Anderson, who stood 
behind Lord Menteith, “ here he stands 1 ” 

The genor&l surprise of the meeting was expressed by an im¬ 
patient murmur; when Anderson, throwing l^k the doak in 
which his face was muffled, and stepping forward, spoke thus :— 

“ I did not long intend to be a silent spectator of this interesting 
scene, although my hasty friend has obliged me to disclose 
myself somewhat sooner than was my intention. Whether I 
deserve the lionour reposed in me by this parchment, will best 
appear from what I shall be able to do for the King’s service. 

It is a commission, under the Great Seal, to James Graham, 
Earl of Montrose, to command those forces which arp to be 
assembled for the service of his Majesty in this kingdom.” 

A loud shout of approbation burst from the assembly. There 
was, in fact, no other person to whom, in point of rank, these 
proud mountaineers would have been disposed to submit. His 
invetei^te and hereditary hostility to the Marquis of Argyle 
insured his engaging in the war with sufficient energy, wMle his 
well-known military talents, and his tried valour, afforded dveiy 
hope of his bringing it to a favourable issiee. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

Our plot is as good a plot as ever was laid; our fHenda true and coostant: 
a good plot, good friends, and full of expectation: on excellent ^lot, 
very good Mends. 

HEimT IV. Part I. 

Ko sooner had the general acdamation of joyiiil surprise sub¬ 
sided, than silence was eagerly demanabd for reading the royal 
commission; and the bonnets, which hitherto each Chief had 
worn, probably because unwilling to be the first to uncover, 
were now at once vailed in honour of the royal warrant. It 
was couched in the most full and ample terms, authorising the 
Eafl of Montrose to assemble the subjects in arms, for the 
putting down the present rebellion, which divers traitors and 
seditious persons had levied against the King, to the manifest 
forfaulture, as it stated, of their allegiance, and to the breach of 
the pacification between the two kingdoms. It enjoined all 
subordinate authorities to be obedient and assisting to Montrose 
in his enterprise; gave him the power of making ordinances and 
proclamations, punishing misdemeanours, pardoning criminals, 
placing and displacing governors and commanders. In fine, it 
was as large and full a commission as any with which a prince 
could entrust a subject. As soon as it was finished, a shout 
burst from the assembled Chiefs, in testimony of tb^ ir ready 
submission to the will of their sovereign. Not contented with 
generally thanking them for a reception so favourable, Montrose 
hastened to address himself to individuals. The most import¬ 
ant Chiefs had already been long personally known to him, but 
even to those of inferior consequence he now Introduced him¬ 
self, and by the acquaintance he displayed with their peculiar 
designations, and the circumstances and history of their clans, 
h^ showed how long be must have studied the character of the 
mountaineers, and prepared himself for such a situation as he 
«ow held. • 

While he was engaged in these acts of coimtesy, his graceful 
manner, expressive features, and dignity of dqjortment, made a 
friugiilar contrast with the coarseness and meanness of his dress. 
Montrose possessed that sort of form and face, in which the 
beholder, at the first glance, sees nothing extraordinary, but of^ 
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which the interest becomes more impressive the longer we gaze 
upon them. His stature was very^ttle above the middle size, 
but in person he was uncommonly well built, and capable both 
of exerting great force, and enduring much fatigue. In fact, he 
eiyoyed a constitution of iron, without which he could not have 
sustained the trials of his extroordinaiy campaigns, through all 
of which he subjected himself to the Wdships of the meanest 
soldier. He was perfect in all exercises, Ybsther peaceful or 
martial, and possessed* of course, that graf-eful case of de¬ 
portment proper to those to whom habit hfw rendered all 
postures easy. 

His long brown hair, according to the custom of men of 
quality among the Royalists, was parted on the top of his head, 
and trained to hang down on each side in curled locks, one of 
which, descending two or three inches lower than the otfiers, 
intimated Montrose’s compliance with that fashion against 
which it pleased Mr. Prynne, the puritan, to write a treatise, 
entitled, “ The Unlovclinesa of Love-locks.” The features which 
these tresses enclosed, were of that kind which derive their 
interest from the character of the man; rather than from the 
regularity of their form. But a high nose, a full, decided, well- 
opened, quick grey eye, and a sanguine complexion, made 
amends for some coarseness and irregularity in the subordinate 
parts of the face; so that, altogether, Montrose might be termed 
rather a handsome than a hard-featured man. But those who 
saw him when his soul looked tlirough those eyes with all the 
energy and fire of genius—those who heard him speak with the 
authority of talent, and the eloquence of nature, were injpressed 
with an opinion even of his external form, more enthusiastically 
favourable than the portraits which still survive would entitle 
us to jtscribe to it. Such, at least, was the impression he made 
upon the assembled Chiefs of the mountameers, over whom} 
upon all persons in their state of society, personal appearance 
has no smdl infiuence. * 

In the discussions which followed^ his discovering himself, 
^ontrose ex^ailied the various risks which he had run in his 
present undertaking. His first attempt had been to assemble 
a body of loyalists in the north of England, wh(t, in obedience 
to the orders of the Marquis of Newcastle, he expected wouUl 
have marched into Scotland; but the disinclination of the 
• English to cross the Border, and the delay of the Earl of 
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Antrim, who was to have landed in the Solway Firth with his 
Irish army, prevented his locating this design. Other plans 
having in like manner failed, he stated that he fo\md himself 
under the necessity of assuming a disgtiise to render his passage 
secure through the Lowlands, in which he had been kiiRlly 
assisted by his kinsman of Menteith. By what means Allan 
M^Aulay had come to know him, he could not pretend to 
explain. Those Ifho knew Allan’s prophetic pretensions, smiled 
mysteriously; but he himself* only rophed, that the “ Earl of 
Montrose need not be surprised if he was known to thousands, 
of whom he himself could retain no memory. ” 

** By the honour of a cavalier,” said Captain Dalgotty, finding 
at length an opportimity to thrust in his word, I am proud 
* and^appy in having an opportunity of drawing a sword under 
your lordship’s command; and I do forgive all grudge, male- 
content, and malice of iny heart, to Mr. Allan ^‘Aulay, for 
having thrust mo down to the lowest seat of the board yestreen. 
Certes, he hath this day s[X)keu so like a man having full 
command of his senses^ that I had resolved in my secret purpi^se 
that he was no way entitled to claim the jjriviloge of insanity. 
But since I was only postponed to a noblo eiirl, my future 
commander-in-chief, 1 do, before you all, recognise the justice of 
the preference, and heartily salute Allan as one who is to be his 
bon^amarado/' 

Having made this speech, which was little umbrstood or 
attended to, without putting ofi* his military glove, ho seized ou 
Allan’s hand, and began to shake it with violence, which Allan, 
with gripe like a smith’s vice, returned with such force as 
to drive the iron splents of the gauntlet into tho hand of the 
wearer. 

Captain Dalgetty might have construed this into a new affront, 
had^iot his attention, as he stood blowing and shaking the in¬ 
jured member, been suddenly called by Montrose himself. 

• “ Hear this news,” he said, “ Captain Dalgetty—I should say 
Jljyor Dalgetfy,—^the Igsh, who are to profit by your military 
experience, are now within a few leagues of us.* 

** Out deer-fitalkers,” said Angus M‘Aulay, ^iwfho were abroad 
to bring in venison for this honourable party, have heard df a 
band of strangen, speaking neither Saxon nor pure Qaelio, and 
with difficulty rnnkiTig r themselves understood by the people of 
the country, who are marching thin way in arms, under the • 
VOL. VL o 
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leading, it is said, of Alaster McDonald, who is commonly callod 
Young Oolkitto.” 

“ These must be our men,” said Montrcae; “ we must hasten 
to send messengers forward, both to act as guides and to relieve 
thfeir wants.” 

“ The last,” said Angus M^Aulay, ** will be no easy matter; 
for I am informed, that, excepting muskets and a very little 
ammimition, they want everything that soldiers should have; 
and they are particulacly deficient in moneyf in shoes, and in 
raiment.” 

There is at least no use in saying so,” said Montrose, ** in 
BO loud a tone. The puritan weavers of Glasgow shall provide 
them with plenty of broad-cloth, when we make a descent from 
the Highlands ; and if the ministers could formerly preach the* 
old women of the Scottish boroughs out of their webs of napery, 
to make tents to the fellows on Dimse Law,* I will try whether 
I have not a little interest both to make these godly dames re¬ 
new their patriotic gift, and the prick-eared knaves, their hus¬ 
bands, open their j)urse8.” 

“ Arid respecting arms,” said Captain jbalgetty, “ if your lord- 
ship will permit an old cavalier to speak his mind, so that the 
one-third have muskets, my darling weapon would be the pike 
for the remainder, whether for resisting a charge of horse, or for 
breaking the infantry. A common smith will make a hundreti 
pike-heads in a day ; here is plenty of wood for shafts ; and I 
will uphold, that, according to the best usages of war, a strong 
battalion of pikes, drawn up in the fashion of the Lion of the 
North, the immortal Gustavus, would beat the Macedonian 
phalanx, of which I used to read in the Marcschal College, when 
I studied in the ancient town of Bon-Accord; and farther, I 
will venture to predicate ”- 

The Captain’s lecture upon tactics was here suddenly inter¬ 
rupted by Allan M‘Aulay, who said, hastily, “ Room for an rm- 
expected and unwelcome guest 1” 

At the some moment, the door of the hall opened, and, a 
grey-haired man, of a very stately appearance, presented himself 
to the assemlxiyf There was much dignity, and |ven authority, 
in his manner. His stature was above the common size, ayd 
his looks such as were used to command. He oast a severe, and 
almost stem glance upon the assembly of Chiefs. IJose of 
* The Covenauters encamped on Dense Law during the troubles of 1689. 
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the higher rank among them returned it mth scomful indif¬ 
ference j but some of the •w^tem gentlemen of inferior power 
looked as if they wished themselves elsewhere. 

“ To which of this assembly,” said the stranger, ** am I to 
address myself as leader 1 or have you not fized upon the peison 
who is to hold an office at least as perilous as it is honour¬ 
able 1” 

“ Address yourself to me, Sir Duncan Campbell,” said Mon¬ 
trose, stepping fcyward. 

“ To you 1” said Sir Duncan Campbell, with some scorn. 

“ Yes,—to me,” repeated Montrose,—“ to the Earl of Mon¬ 
trose, if you have forgotten him.” 

“ I should now, at least,” said Sir Duncan Campbell, “ have 
had some difficulty in recognising him in tho disguise of a 
groom.—^And yet I might have guessed that no evil influence 
inferior to yom" lordship’s, distinguished as one jvho troubles 
Israel, could have collected together this rash assembly of mis¬ 
guided persons.” 

“ I will answer unto you,” said Montrose, “ in the manner of 
your own Puritans. T have not troubled Israel, but thou an<I 
thy father’s house.—But let us leave an altercation, which is of 
little consequence but to ourselves, and hoar the tidings you 
have brought from your Chief of Argyle; for I must conclude 
that it is in his name that you have come to this meeting.” 

“ It is in the name of the Marquis of Argyle,” said Sir Duncan 
Campbell,—“ in the name of the Scottish Convention v? Estates, 
that I demand to know the meaning of this singular convoca¬ 
tion. ^ Jf it is designed to disturb the peace of the country, it 
wexe but acting like neighbours, and men of honour, to give us 
some intimation to stand upon our guard.” 

“ It is a singular, and new state of affairs in Scotland,” said 
Moi^trose, turning from Sir Duncan Oaiopbcll to the assembly, 
“when Scottish men of rank and family cannot meet in the 
Imusc of a common Mend without an inquisitorial visit and de¬ 
mand, on the part of our rulers, to know the subject of our 
Conference. Methinks our ancestors were accustomed to hold 
Highland huntings, or other purposes of mce|iil^, without ask¬ 
ing the leave^itlier of the great M'Callum More himself, or any 
Af his emissaries or depend^ts.” 

“ The tiz^ have b^n such in Scotland,” answered one of the 
westehi Chiefe, “ and such they will again be, when the intnid , 
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era on our ancient pcidsessions are again reduced to be Lairds of 
Lochow, instead of overspreading %8 like a band of devouring 
locusts.” 

“ Am I to understand, then,” said Sir Duncan, “ that it is, 
agaanst my name alone that these preparations are directed) or 
are the race of Diarmid only to be sufferers in common with the 
whole of the peaceful and orderly inhabitants of Scotland V* 

“ I would ask,” said a wild-looking Chief,«startmg hastily up, 
“one question of the Knight of Ardenvolir,. ere he proceeds 
farther in his daring catechism.—^Has he brought more than one 
life to this castle, that ho ventures to intrude among us for the 
purposes of insult 

“ Gentlemen,” said Montrose, “ let me implore yoiu patience; 
a messenger who comes among us for the purpose of embassy, is 
entitled to freedom of speech, and a safe conduct. And since Sir 
Duncan Campbell is so pressing, I care not if I inform him, for 
his guidance, that he is in an assembly of the King’s loyal sub¬ 
jects, convoked by me, in his Majesty’s name and authority, and 
as empowered by his Majesty’s royal commission.” 

“ We are to have, then, I presume,” said Sir Duncan Camp¬ 
bell, “ a civil war in all its forms ? I have been too long a 
soldier to view its approach with anxiety; but it would have 
been for my Lord of Montrose’s honour, if, in this matter, he 
had consulted his own ambition less, and tho peace of the country 
more.” 

“ Those consulted theii* own ambition and self-interest, Sir 
Dimcan,” answered Montrose, “ who brought the country to the 
pass in which it now stands, and rendered necessary th© sharp 
remedies which we are now reluctantly obliged to use.” 

“And what rank among these self-seekers,” said Sir Duncan 
Campbell, “ shall we assign to a noble Earl, so violently attached 
to the Covenant, that he was the first, in 1639, to cross the 
Tyne, wading middle deep, at the head of^is regiment, to charge 
the royal forces ? It was the same, I thmk, who imposed the 
Covenant upon the burgesses and co^eges of Aberdeen, at the 
I)oint of sword flhd pike.” * 

“I underst&n| your sneer, Sir Duncan,” said Montrose, tem¬ 
perately ; “ and 1 con oidy add, that if sincere fepentance can 
make amends for youthful error, and for yielding to the artful 
representation of ambitious hypocrites, I shall be pardoned for 
the crimes with which you taunt me. 1 will at least endeavour 
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to deserve forgiveness, for I am here, vith my sword in my 
hand, willing to spend l^e beat blood of my body to make amends 
for my error; and mortal man can do no more.” 

“ Well, my lord,” said Sir Duncan, ** I shall be sorry to carry 
back this language to the Marquis of Argyle. I had it^in 
farther charge from the Marquis, that, to prevent the bloody 
feuds which must necessarily follow a Highland war, his lord- 
ship will be contented if terms of truce could be arranged to the 
north of the Highland line, os there is CTound enough in Scot¬ 
land to fight upon, without neighbour^destroying each other's 
families and inheritances.” 

“ It is a peaceful proposal,” said Montrose, smiling, ** such 
as it should be, coming from one whose personal actions have 
always been more peaceful than his measures. Yet, if the terms 
of fftich a truce could be equally fixed, and if we can obtain 
.security,—for that. Sir Duncan, is indispensable^—that your 
Marquis will observe these terms with strict fidelity, I, for my 
part, should be content to leave peace behind us, since we 
must needs cariy war before us. But, Sir Duncan, you are too 
old and experienced a* soldier for us to permit you to remain in 
our leaguer, and witness om* proceedings: we shall, therefore, 
when you have refreshed yourself, recommend your speedy retmu 
to Inverary, and we shall send with you a gentleman on our part 
to adjust the terms of the Highland armistice, in case the Mar¬ 
quis shall be found serious in proposing such a measiuo.” Sir 
Duncan Campbell assented by a bow. 

“ My Lord of Menteith,” continued Montrose, “ will you have 
the goodness to attend Sir Dimcon Campbell of Ardenvohr, 
while we determine who shall return with him to his Chief ) 
M'Aulay will permit us to request that he be gntertained with 
suitable hospit^ty.” • 

“ I wUl give orders for that,” said Allan M^Aulay, rising and 
coming forward. “ I love Sir Duncan Campbell; we have 
been joint sufferers iiFformer days, and I do not forget it now.” 

** My Lord of Menteith,” said Sir Duncan Campbell, “ I am 
grieved to see you, at ycflir early age, engaged in shch desperate 
and rebellious courses.” • 

“ I am young,” answered Menteith, “ yet ftld enough to 
tiiiguish between right and wrong, between loyalty and rebellion j 
and the sooner a good course is begun, the longer and the better 
have i a chance of running it.” 
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“ And you, too, mi friend, Allan M^Aulay,” said Sir Ihincaa, 
taking kis hand, ** must we also oiall each otiier enemies, that 
hare been so often allied against a common foe V* Then turn¬ 
ing round to the meeting, he said, “ Farewell, gentlemen; there 
ar&so many of you to whom I wish well, that your rejection of 
gll terms of mediation gives me deep affliction. May Heaven," 
he said, looking upwards, “judge between our motives, and those 
of the movers of this civil commotion !” ^ , 

“ Amen," said Montrose; “ to that tribunal we all submit 
us." 

Sir Duncan Campbell left the hall, accompanied by Allan 
M^Aulay and Lord Menteith. “ There goes a true-bred Camp¬ 
bell,” said Montrose, as the envoy departed, “ for they are ever 
fair and false." 

“ Pardon me, my lord," said Evan Dhu; “ hereditary eriemy 
as I am to their name, I have ever found the Knight of Arden- 
vohr brave in war, honest in peace, and true in council,” 

“Of his own disposition,” said Montrose, “such he is un¬ 
doubtedly j but he now acts as the organ or mouthpiece of his 
Chief, the Marquis, the falsest man that ever drew breath. 
And, M*Aulay,” he continued in a whisper to his host, ** lest he 
should make some impression upon the inexperience of Menteith, 
or the singular disposition of your brother, you had better send 
music into their chamber, to prevent his inveigling them into 
any private conference,” 

“ The devil a musician have I,” answered M‘Aulay, except¬ 
ing the piper, who has nearly broke his wind by an ambitious 
(intention for superiority with three of his own crait; but I can 
send Annot Lyle and her harp." And he left the apartinent to 
give orders accordingly. 

Mcfoiwhile a warm discussion took place, who should under¬ 
take the perilous task of returning with Sir Duncan to Inverary. 
To the higher dignitaries, accustomed to consider themselves 
upon an equality even with M'Callmn More, this was an office 
not- to be proposed; unto others who could not plead the same 
excuse, it was altogether imacceptable. * One would have thought 
Inverary had 43e^n the Valley of the Shadow of Death, the in¬ 
ferior Chiefs showed such reluctance to approach it. After a 
considenible hesitation, the plain reason was at length spoken 
out, namely, that whatever Highlander should undertake an 
office so distiistefiil to M^Callum More, he would be sure to 
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treasure the offence in his remembrance, and one day or other 
to make him bitterly repent pf it. ' 

In this dilemma, Montrose, who considered the proposed 
amistice as a mere stratagem on the part of Argyle, although 
he had not ventured bluntly to reject it in presence of those 
whom it concerned so nearly, resolved to impose the danger 
and dignity upon Captain Dalgetty, who had neither clan nor 
estate in the Highlands upon which the wrath of Argyle could 
wreak itself. * 

** But I have ft neck though,” said Dalgetty, bluntly; ** and 
what if he chooses to avenge himself upon that 1 1 have known 
a case where an honourable ambassador has been hanged as a 
spy before now. Neither did the Bomans use ambassadors 
much more mercifully at the siege of Capua, although I road 
that they only cut off their hands and noses, put out their eyes, 
and suffered them to depart in peace.” 

“ By my honour, Captain Dalgetty,” said Montrose, “ should 
the Marquis, contraiy to the rules of war, dare to practise any 
atrocity against you, you may depend upon my taking such 
signal vengeance tliat^l Scotland shall ring of it.” 

“ That will do but little for Dalgetty,” returned the Captain; 
** but, corragio 1 as the Spaniard says. With the Land of Pro¬ 
mise full in view, the Moor of Dnimtbwackot, mea pa/u^era 
regnciy as we said at Mareschal College, I will not refuse your 
Excellency's commission, being conscious it becomes a cavtdier 
of hoiipur to obey liis commander’s orders, in defiance both of 
gibbet and sword." 

“ Gallantly resolved,’’.said Montrose; “ and if you will come 
apart *;vith me, I will fumiah you with the conditions to be laid 
before M^Oalliira More, upon which wo are willing to grant him 
a truce for his Highland dominions." 

With these we need not trouble our reader^.’ They were of an 
evaUdve nature, calculated to meet a proposal which Montrose 
considered to have been made only for the purpose of gaining 
time. When he had put Captain Dalgetty in complete possession 
•of his instructions, and inrhen that worthy, m|kinf his military 
obeisance, was near the door of his apartment,^Montrose made 
him a sign Ip return. * 

. “ I presume,” said he, “ I need not remind an officer who has 
served under the great Gustavus, that a little more is required 
of a 4 >erson sent with a flag of tnice than mere discharge of his 
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instmctions, and tba^’' his general will expect from him on his 
return some account of the state pf the enemy's affairs, os fax 
as they come under his observation. In short, Captain Dalgetly, 
you must be un pm clair-^oyant." 

“Ah ha! your Excellency,” said the Captain, twisting his 
hal’d features into an inimitable expression of cunning and 
intelligence, “ if they do not put my head in a poke, which I 
have known practised upon honourable soldados who have 
been suspected to come upon such errands as the present, your 
Excellency may rely on U preceese narration of'whatever Dugald 
Dalgetty shall hear or see, were it even how many turns of tune 
there are in M‘Callum More’s pibroch, or how many checks in 
the sett of his plaid and trews.” 

“ Enough,” answered Montrose; “farewell, Captain Dalgetty; 
and as they say that a lady’s mind is always expressed in *her 
postscript, so I would have you think that the most import¬ 
ant part of your commission lies in what 1 have last said to 
you.” 

Dalgetty once more grinned intelligence, and withdrew to 
victual his charger and himself, for the fatigues of his ap¬ 
proaching mission. 

At the door of the stable,—^for Gustavus always claimed his 
first care,—he met Angus M‘Aulay and Sir Miles Musgrave, who 
had been looking at his horse; and, after praising his points and 
carriage, both united in strongly dissuading the Captain from 
taking an animal of such value with him, upon his present 
very fatiguing journey. 

Angus painted in the most alarming colours the roads, or 
rather wild tracks, by which it would be necessary for him to 
travel into Argyleshire, and the wretched huts or bothies where 
he wot^d be condemned to pass the night, and where no forage 
could be procured for liis horse, unless he could eat the stumps 
of old heather. In short, he pronounced it absolutely impossible, 
that, after undertaking such a pUgiimagefthe animal could be 
in any case for military sejrvice. The Englishman strongly 
confirmed all«thiy; Angus had said, and gave himself, body and*- 
soul, to the de^, if he thought it was not an act little short of 
absolute murder lo carry a horse worth a farthing into such a 
waste and inhospitable desert. Captain Dalgetty for an instant 
looked steadiiy, first at one of the gentlemen and next at the 
other, and then asked them, as if in a state of indecision,ewhat 
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they would advise him to do with Gusta|us under suoh drcum<, 
stances. * 

“ By th& hand of my lather, my dear friend,” answered 
M^Auky, “ if you leave the beast in my keeping, you may rely 
on his ^ing and sorted according to his worth and quality, 
and that upon your happy return, you will find him as sleek os 
an onion boiled in butter.” 

“Or,” said Sir Miles Musgrave, “if this worthy cavalier 
chooses to part* Vith his charger for a reasonable sum, I 
have some parf of the silver candlesticks still dancing the 
heys in my purse, which I shall be very willing to transfer 
to his.” 

“ In brief, mine honourable friends,” said Captain Dalgetty, 
again eyeing them both with an air of comic penetration, “ I 
find it would not bo altogether unacceptable to cither of you, 
to have some token to remember the old soldier by, in case it 
shall please M'Callum More to hang him up at the gate of his 
own castle. And doubtless it would bo no small satisfaction to 
me, in such an event, that a noble and loyal cavalier like Sir 
Miles Musgrave, or & worthy and hospitable chieftain like our 
excellent kndlord, should act as my executor.” 

Both hastened to protest that they had no such object, and 
insisted again u^m the impassable character of the Highland 
paths. Angus M‘Aulay mumbled over a number of hard Gaelic 
names, descriptive of the difficult passes, precipices, corries, and 
beals, iihrough which he said the road lay to Inverar^, when old 
Donald, who bad now entered, sanctioned his mastei s account 
of these difficulties, by holding up his hands, and elevating his 
eyes, ^md shaking his head, at every guttural which M'Aulay 
pronounced. But all this did not move the infiexiblo Captain. 

“ My worthy friends,” said he, “ Gustavua^is not to the 
dangers of travelling, and the mountains of Bohemia; and (no 
dis](^agement to the beals and corries Mr. Angus is pleased to 
‘ mention, and of whiih Sir Miles, who never saw them, confirms 
the horrors) these mountains may compete with the vilest roads 
•in Europe. In fact, my horse hath a most es^llftit and social 
qualify; for although he cannot pledge in my cqp, yet we share 
our loaf betiveen us, and it will be hard if4ie suffers famine 
where cakes or bannocks are to be found. And, to cut this 
matter short, I beseech you, my good friends, to observe the 
stateaof Sir Duncan Campbell’s palfr^, which stands in that 
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stall before us, fat aii|l fair; and, in return for your anxi^ on 
my account, I give you my honest, asseveration, that while we 
travel the same road, both that palfrey and his rider shall lack 
for food before either Gustavus or I." 

Having said this, ho filled a large measure with com, and 
wallced up with it to his charger, who, by his low whinnying 
neigh, his pricked ears, and his pawing, showed how close the 
alliance was betwixt him and his rider. Nor^did he taste his 
com until he had returned his master’s caresses, by licking his 
hands and face. After •this interchange of greeting, the steed 
began to his provender with an eager despatch, whicli showed 
old military habits ; and the master, after looking on the animal 
with great complacency for about five minutes, said,—“ Much 
good may it do your honest heart, Gustavus;—^now must I go 
and lay in provant myself for the campaign.” 

He then departed, having first saluted the Englishman and 
Angus M‘AuTay, who remained looking at each other for some 
time in silence, aud then burst out into a fit of laughter. 

“ That fellow,” said Sir Miles Musgrave, “ is formed to go 
through tho world.” • 

“ I shall think so too,” said M^Aulay, if he can slip through 
M'Oallum More’s fingers as easily as he has done tlnough 
ours.” 

“Do you think,” said the Englishman, “ that the Marquis will 
not respect, in Captain Dalgetty’s person, the laws of civilised 
war 1” • 

“ No more than I would respect a Lowland proclamation,” said 
Angus M‘Aulay.—“ But come along, it is time I were return¬ 
ing to my guests.” 


CHAPTER NINTH. 

-In a rebellion, 

Wlien wliai’e not meet, but what must be, was law, 

Thdh vrqjce they chosen ; in a better hour, 

Let what is meet be said it must be meet, 

And t&rcyr their power i’ the dust. 

COBIOLAI^a 

In a small apartment remote from the rest of the guests as¬ 
sembled at the castle, Sir Dunoon Campbell was presented with 
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every species of refreshment, and respeotfllly attended by Lord 
Menteith, and by Allan M‘A|ilay. His discourse with the latter 
turned upon a sort of hunting campaign, in which they had been 
engaged together against the Ohil^en of the Mist, with whom 
the ^ight of Ardenvohr, as well as the M^Aulays, had a deadly 
and irreconcilable feud. Sir Dimcan, however, speedily endea¬ 
voured to lead back the conversation to the subject of his present 
errand to the cattle of Bomlinvarach. 

“It grieved him to the very heart,” he said, “to see that 
friends and neighbours, who should stdhd shoulder to shoulder, 
were likely to be engaged hand to hand in a cause which so 
little concerned them. What signifies it,” he said, “to the 
Highland Chiefs, whether King or Parliament got uppermost 1 
Were it not bettor to let them settle their own differences 
without interference, while the Chiefs, in the meantime, took 
the opportunity of establishing their own author^ in a manner 
not to be called in question hereafter by either King or Parlia¬ 
ment He reminded Allan M‘Aulay that the measures taken 
in the last reign to settle the peace, as was alleged, of the 
Highlands, were in fact levelled at the patriarchal power of the 
Chieftains; and he mentioned the celebrated settlement of the 
Fife Undertakers, as they were called, in the Lewis, as part of 
a deliberate plan, formed to introduce strangers among the 
Celtic tribes, to destroy by degrees their ancient customs and 
mode of government, and to despoil them of the inheritance of 
their fethers.* “And yet,” ho continued, addressing Allan, 
“ it is for the purpose of giving despotic authority to the mon¬ 
arch by whom these designs have been nursed, that so many 
Highland Chiefs are upon the point of quarrelliug with, and 
drawing the sword against, their neighbours, allies, and ancient 
confederates.” • 

“ It is to my brother,” said Allan, “ it is to the eldest son of 
my father’s house, that the knight of Ardeiivolir must address 
these remonstrances.* I am, indeed, the brother of Angus; 

^ * In the reign of James YI., an attemjit of rather nn e^raordiiiary land 
*wa8 maiie to civilise the extreme northern part of the Ilebridoan Archi¬ 
pelago. That monarch granted the proj^erty of the Island of Lewis, as if 
it h^ been aa unknown and savt^e country, to at number of Lowland 
gentlemen, called undertakers, chiefly natives of the shire of Fife, that 
they might colonise and settle there. The enterprise was at first successful, 
but the natives of the island, MacLeods and MacKenzies, rose on the Txjw- 
land ftlveuturers, and put most of them to the sword. 
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but in being so, I anionly the first of his clansmen, and bound 
to show an example^ to the othei|i by my dieerful and ready 
obedience to his commands.” 

“ The cause also," said Lord Menteith, interposing, ** is fer 
more general than Sir Duncan Campbell seems to suppose it, 
It is neither limited to Saxon nor to Gael, to mountain nor to 
strath, to Highlands nor to Lowlands. The question is, if we 
will continue to be governed by the unlimited authority assumed 
by a set of persons in no r^pect superior to ourselves, instead 
of returning to the naftiral government of the Prince against 
whom they have rebelled. And respecting the interest of the 
Highlands in particular," he added, “I crave Sir Duncan 
Campbell’s pardon for my jdaiqness • but it seems very clear to 
me, that the only effect produced by the present usurpation will 
be the aggrandisement of one overgrown clan at the expense’of 
every independent Chief in the Highlands.” 

“ I will ndt reply to you, my lord,” said Sir Duncan Camp¬ 
bell, “because I Imow your prejudices, and from whom they 
are borrowed; yet you will pardon my saying, that being at the 
head of the rival branch of the House of Graham, I have both 
read of and known an Earl of Menteith, who would have dis- 
dained to have been tutored in politics, or to have been com¬ 
manded in war by on Earl of Montrose.” 

“ You will find it in vain, Sir Duncan,” said Lord Menteith, 
haughtily, “to set my vanity in arms against my principles. 
The King gave my ancestors their title and rank; and these 
shall never prevent my acting, in the royal cause, under any 
one who is better qualified than myself to he a commander-in 
chief. Least of all, shall any miserable jealousy prevent mo 
from placing my hand and sword under the guidance of the 
bravest, the most loyal, the most heroic spirit among our 
Scottish nobility.” 

“ Pity,” said Sir Dimcan Campbell, “ that you cannot adS to 
his panegyric the farther epithets of the most steady, and the 
most consistent. But 1 Imve no purpose of debating these 
iwints with you,^ my lord,” waving his hand, as if to avoid 
farther discussion; “ the die is cast with you; allow me only 
to express my sofrow for the disastrous fate to which Angus 
M'Aulay's natural rashness, and your lordship’s infiuence, are 
dragging my gallant friend Allan here, with his father’s clan, 
and many a brave man besides.” c 
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**The die ie cast for us Sir Duncan /” replied Allan, look¬ 
ing gloomy, and arguing om his own hypochondriac feelings! 
“ iron hand of destiny branded our fate upon our forehead 
long ere we could form a wish, or raise a finger in our own 
behalf. Were this otherwise, by what means does the seer 
ascertain the future from those shadowy presages which haunt 
his waking and his sleeping eye 1 Nought can be foreseen but 
that which is eexto^ to happen.” 

Sir Duncan (Jimpbell was about to^ reply, and the darkest 
and most contested point of metaphysics might have been 
brought into discussion betwixt two Highland disputants, when 
the door opened, and Annot Lyle, wnth her clairshach in her 
hand, entered the apartment. The freedom of a Highland 
maiden was in her step and in her eye; for, bred up in the 
closest intimacy with the Laird of M‘Aulay and his brother, 
with Lord Menteith, and other young men wl^o frequented 
Damlinvarach, she possessed none of that timidity which a 
female, educated chiefly among her own sex, would either liave 
felt, or thought necessary to assume, on an occasion like the 
present. * 

Her dress partook of the antique, for new fashions seldom 
penetrated into the Higlilands, nor would they easily have 
found their way to a castle inhabited chiefly by men, whose 
solo occupation was war and the chase. Yet Aniiot’s garments 
were not only becoming but even rich. Her open jacket, with 
a high? collar, was composed of blue cloth, richly cjubroidered, 
and had silver clasps to fasten, when it pleased the wearer. Its 
sleeve^ which were wide, came no lower than the elbow, and 
terminated in a golden fringe; under this upper coat, if it can 
be so termed, she wore an under dress of blue satin, also richly 
embroidered, but which was several shades* lighter in* colour 
thap the upper garment. The petticaat was formed of tartan 
silk, in the set, or pattern, of which the colour of blue greatly 
predominated, so as fb remove tiie tawdry effect too frequently 
produced in tartan, by the mixture and strong opjwsition of 
flours. An antique silver chain hung round her neck, and 
supported the toreai, or key, with which she tuned her instru¬ 
ment. A BAall ruff r(»e above her collar, aAd was secured by. 
A brooch of some value, on old keepsake of Lord Menteith. 
Her profiision of light hair almost hid her laughing eyes, while, 
with % smile and a blush, she mentioned that she h^ M'Aulay’s, 
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directioDB to ask then^^ they chose music. Sir Buucau Campbell 
gazed 'with considerable surprise and interest at the lovely appari¬ 
tion, which thus interrupted his debate with Allan M*Aiday> 

“ Can this,” he said to him in a whisper, ** a creature so 
beao^tiiful and so elegant, be a domestic musidan of your 
brother’s establislunent V’ 

“ By no means,” answered Allan, hastily, yet with some hesi¬ 
tation; “she is a-a—near relation of nur famOy—and 

treated,” he added, more firmly, “as an adqnted daughter of 
our father’s house.” 

As he sj)oke thus, he arose from his seat, and with that air 
of courtesy which every Highlander can assume when it suits 
him to i)ractise it, he resigned it to Annot, and offered to her, 
at tlie same time, whatever refreshments the table afforded, 
with an assiduity which was probably designed to give Sir 
Dimcn-n an ipipression of her rank and consequence. If such 
was Allan's purjiose, however, it was unnecessary. Sir Duncan 
kept his eyes fixed upon Aimot with an expression of much 
deeper interest than could have arisen from any impression 
that Nile was a person of consequence. Annot even felt embar¬ 
rassed under the old knight's steady gaze; and it was not with¬ 
out considerable hesitation, that, tuning her instnunent, and 
recjeiving an assenting look from Lord Menteith and Allan, she 
executed the following ballad, which our friend Mr. Secundus 
Maepherson, whose goodness we had before to acknowledge, has 
thus translated into the English tongue:— • 


Wijt ©tpljan ilKaib. 


Noi'eiubor’s liail-cloutl drifts away, 
November’s sunbeam wan 
Looks cdldiy on the castle gi’oy, 
When fortii comes Lady Anno. 

Tlie orphan by the oak was set, 

Her arms, her feet, were bare, 

The hailnirops Jiad not melted yet 
Amid her raven Hair. 

• 

“ And, Dame,” she ^d, “ by ail 
' the ties 

That child ami mother know. 

Aid one wbo never knew those joys,' 
^ Believe an orphan’s woe.” 


The lady said, “ An orphan’s state 
Is hard and sad to bear; 

Yttf worse the widow’d mother’s fate^ 
Who meums both lord and l^eir. 

“ Twelve ^nes the rolling year hae 
sped 

Since, when from vengeance wild 
Of derde Strathallan’s Chief I fled, « 
Foith’s eddies whelm’d my child,” 

“Twelve times the<year its conise 
has borne,” , 

The wandering maid replied, 

“ Since fishers on St. Briket's morn 
Drew nets on Campsie sidA 
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** 3t. Bridget sent no scaly ajjoil;— That orphA maid the lady kiss’d— 

An infant, well-nigh dead, “ My hnlband’s looks you bear; 

I’hey saved, and rear’d in want and St. Bridget and her mom be 

toil, I 

To b^ from you her bread.*' You are his widow's heir.” 

They've robed that maid so poor and pole 
In silk and sandals rare ; 

And pearls, for drops of frozen hail. 

Are glistening in her hair.* 

While the song proceeded, Lord Menteith observed, with 
some surprise, that it appeared to produce a much deeper effect 
upon the mind of Sir Duncan Campbell than he could possibly, 
have anticipated from his age tod character. He weU knew 
that the Highlanders of that period possessed a much greater 
sensibility both for tale and song than w'as found among their 
Lowland neighbours; but even this, he thought, hardly accounted 
for the embarrassment with which tlie old man withdrew his 
eyes from the songstress, as if unwilling to suffer them to rest 
on an object so mteijpsting. Still less was it to be expected 
that features which expressed pride, stem common sense, and 
the austere habit of authority, should have been so much agitated 
by so trivial a circiunatance. As the Chief’s brow became 
clouded, he drooped his large shaggy grey eyebrows until they 
almost concealed his eyes, on the lids of which someiking like 
a tear might be seen to glisten. He remained silent and ffxed 
in the same posture for a minute or two after the last note had 
ceased to vibrate. He then raised his head,* and having looked 
at Annot Lyle, as if purposing to S];)eak to her, he as suddenly 
changed that purpose, aud was about to address Allan, when the 
door opened, and the Lord of the Castle made his appeaxanca 

* Note O. Literal TxanslatJon. 
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CHAPTER TENTH. 

Dark on their journey lour'd the gloomy day, 

Wild were the hilla, and doubtful grew the way ; 

More dark, more gloomy, and more doubtful, ^ow’d 
The mansion which received them from the road. 

The 'TBAvmi.SBS, a Romance, 

Angus M^Aulay was'charged with a message which he seemed 
to find some diflioiilty in communicating; for it was not till-after 
he had framed his speech several different ways, and blundered 
them all, that he succeeded in lotting Sir Duncan Campbell know 
that the cavalier who was to accompany him was waiting in 
readiness, and that all was prei)ared for his return to Inverary. 
Sir Duncan Campbell rose up very indignantly; the aflfront 
which this message implied immediately driving out of his recol¬ 
lection the sensibility which had been awaken^ by the music. 

“ I little expected this,” he said, looking indignantly at Angus 
M'Aulay. “ 1 little thought that there was a Chief in the West 
Highlands who, at the pleasure of a Saxon, would have bid the 
Knight of Ardeiivohr leave his castle when the sun was declin¬ 
ing from the meridian, and ere the second cup had been filled. 
But farewell, sir, the food of a churl does not satisfy the appe¬ 
tite ; when I next revisit Darnlinvarach, it shall be with a naked 
sword in one hand, and a firebrand in tlie other.” 

“ And if you da come,” said Angus, “ I pledge myself to meet 
you fairly, though you brought five hundred Campbells at your 
back, and to afford you and them such entertainment t^at you 
shall not agtiin complain of the hospitality of Darnlinvarach.” 

Tihreatened^ien,” said Sii* Duncan, “ live long. Your turn 
for gasconading, Laird of M'Aulay, is too well known, that^men 
of honour should regard your vaunts. To you, my lord, and to 
Allan, who have supplied the place of churlish host, I leave 
my thanks. And to you, pretty mistress,” he said, addressing 
Annot Lylef “ this little token, for l&ving opened a fountain 
which hath been diy for many a year.” ^ saying, he left the 
apartment, and ^commanded his attendants to be summoned. 
Angus M‘Aulay, equally embarrassed and incensed at the char^ 
of inhospitality, which was the greatest possible affront to a 
Highlander, did not follow Sb Duncan to the courtyard, Ivhere, 
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mounting his palfrey, which was in rcadirlcss, followed by six 
mounted attmidants, and ac<;ipmpanied by* the noble Captain 
Dalgetty, who had also awaited him, holding Gustavus ready 
for action, though he did not draw his girths and mount till Sir 
Buncan appeared, the whole cavalcade left the castle. 

The journey was long and toilsome, but without any of the 
extreme privations which the Laird of M*Aiilay had prophesied. 
In truth, Sir Duivcipi was very cautious to avoid those nearer 
and more secret paths, by means of which the comity of Argyle 
was accessible from the eastward; for fiis relation and chief, 
the Marquis, was used to boast, that he would not for a hundred 
thousand crowns any mortal should know the passes by which 
an armed force could penetrate into his country. 

Sir Dimcan Campliell, therefore, rather shunned the High¬ 
lands, and falling into the Low Coimtry, made for the nearest 
seaport in the vicinity, where he had several half-decked galleys 
or birlings, as they were called, at his command.* In one of 
these they embarked, with Gustavus in company, who was so 
seasoned to adventure, that land and sea seemed as indifferent 
to him ns to his mast^. 

The -wind being favourable, they pursued their way rapidly, 
with 4 tfuls and oars ; and early the next morning it was announced 
to Captain Balgetty, then in a small cabin beneath the half- 
.deck, that the galley was under the walls of Sir Duncan Camp- 
bell’s castle. 

Ardeavohr accordingly rose high above him, when he came 
upon the deck of the galley. It was a gloomy square lower, of 
considerable size and great height, situated upon a headland 
projecting into the salt-water lake, or arm of the sea, which they 
had entered on the preceding evening. A wall with, flanking 
towers at each angle, surrounded the castle tq landward; but 
towardfiithe lake, it was built so near the brink*of the precipice 
as only to leave room for a battery of stv^en guns, designed to 
protect the fortress fpom any insult from that side, although 
• situated too high to be of any effectual use according to the 
modem system of warfare. • ** 

The eastern sun, rising behind the old tower, ^ng its shadow 
far on the lake, darkening the deck of the ^?*dley, on which 
Gaptain Balgetty now walked, waiting with some impatience 
the signal to land. Sir Duncan Campbell, as he was informed 
by his* attendants, was already within the walls of the castle ; 

VOL. VL % II ‘ 
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but no one eucoura^ id the Captain’s proposal of following him 
ashore, until, as thej stated, they^ should receive the direct per¬ 
mission or order of the Knight of Ardenvohr. 

In a short time afterwards the mandate arrived, while a boat 
with a piper in the bow, bearing the Knight of Ardaivohr*8 
crtet in silver upon his left arm, and playing with all his might 
the family march, entitled “The Campbells are coming,” 
aj)prouched to conduct the envoy of Montrcae to the castle of 
Ardenvohr. The distance between the galley and the beach 
was BO short as scarce to require the assistance of the eight 
sturdy rowers, in bonnets, short coats, and trews, whose efforts 
sent the boat to the little creek in which they usually landed, 
before one could have conceived that it liad left the side of the 
birling. Two of the boatmen, in spite of Dalgetty’s resistance, 
horsed the Captain on the back of a third Highlander, and, 
wadi Jig through the siuf with him, lauded him high and diy 
upon tlio beach beneath the castle rock. In the Ihce of this 
rock there appeared something like the entrance of a low¬ 
browed cavern, towards -which the assistants "were preparing to 
hurry our friend Dalgetty, when, shakipg himself loose from 
them with some difficulty, he insisted upon seeing Gustavus 
safely landed before he proceeded one step farther. The High¬ 
landers could not comprehend w-hat he meant, until one who 
had picked up a little English, or rather Lowland Scotch, 
exclaimed, “ Houta 1 it’s a’ al^ut her horse, ta useless baste 1” 
Farther remonstrance on the part of Captain Dalgetty was 
internipted by the appearance of Sir Dimcan Campl>ell himself, 
from the mouth of the cavern which we have described, for the 
purpose of inviting Captain Dalgetty to accept of the hospitality. 
of Ardenvohr, pledging his lionoiu*, at the same time, that 
Gustavus should be treated as became tlie hero from whom he 
deiivea his nami^, not to mention the important person to whom 
he now belonged. Notwithstanding this satisfactory guarantee, 
Captain Dalgetty would still have hes&tated, such was his 
anxiety to witness the fate of bis companion Gustavus, had not 
^two Highlanders jicizcd him by the arnis, two more pushed hire 
on behind, whjle a fifth exclaimed, “Hout awa wi’ the daft 
Sassenmffi! does rhe no hear the L^d bidding her up to her 
ain castle, wi’ her special voice, and isna that very mickle honour 
for the like o’ her I” 

Thus impelled, Captain Dalgetfy could only for a short«space 
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keep a reyerted ^e towards the gallej in -^ich he had left the 
partner of his military toils. » In a few mmutes afterwards he 
found himself involv^ in the total darkness of a staircase, 
which, entering from the low-hrowed cavern we have mentioned, 
winded upwards through the entrails of the living rock. • 

^^The cursed Highlaad salvages 1” muttered the Captain, 
half aloud; *^what is to become of me, if Gustavus, the name¬ 
sake of the invincible Lion of the Protestant League, should be 
lamed among their untenty hands V* 

“ Have no fear V that,” said the voi3e of Sir Duncan, who 
was nearer to him than he imagined; ** my men are accustomeil 
to liandle horses, both in emWking and dressing them, and 
you will soon see Gustavus as safe as when you last dismounted 
from his bock.” 

Captain Dalgetty knew the world too well to offer any farther 
remonstrance, whatever imeasinoss ho might supiijress within 
his own bosom. A step or two higher up the stair showed 
light and a door, and on iron-grated wicket led him out upon 
a gallery cut in the open face of the rock, extending a space of 
about six or eight yards, until he reached a second door, whore 
the path re-entered the rock, and which was also defended by 
an iron portcullis. “An admirable traverse,” observed the 
Captain; “ and if commanded by a field-piece, or even a few 
muskets, quite sufficient to ensure the place against a storming 
party.” 

Sir Duncan Campbell made no answer at the time; but, the 
moment afterwards, when they bad entered the second cavern, 
he struck with the stick which he had in his hand, first on the 
one side, and then on the other of the wicket, and the sullen 
ringing sound which replied to the blows, made Captain Dalgetty 
sensible that there was a gun placed on each side, for the pur¬ 
pose ^of raking the gallery through which they had passed, 
although the embrasures, through which they might be fixed 
on occasion, were masked cm the outside with sods and loose 
•stones. Having ascended the second staircase, they found them¬ 
selves again on ah open pTatform and gallery, esposed to a fire 
both of musketry and wall-guns, if, being come with hostile 
intent, they had ventured &]^er. A third fijS;ht of steps, cut 
itfthe rock like the former, but not cavemed over, led them 
finally into the battery at the foot of the tower. This last stair 
also was nairow and steep, and, not to mention the fire which 
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might be directed ofe it from above, one or two resolute men, 
with pikes and batlle-axes, cotdd have made the jMsa good 
against hundreds; for the staircase would not admit two persons 
abreast, and was not secured by any sort of balustrade, or railing, 
fropi tlie sheer and abrupt precipice, on the foot of which the 
tide now rolled with a voice of thunder. So that, under the 
jealous precautions used to secure this ancient Celtic fortress, a 
person of weak nerves, and a brain liable Jto become dizzy, 
might have found it something difficult to have achieved the 
entrance to the castle* even supposing no resistance had been 
offered. 

Captain Dalgotty, too old a soldier to feel such tremors, had 
no sooner arrived in the courtyard, than he protested to God, 
the defences of Sir Duncan’s castle reminded him more of the 
notable fortress of Spandau, situated in the March of Branden¬ 
burg, than of any place whilk it had been his fortune to defend 
in the course of his travels. Nevertheless, he criticised consi¬ 
derably tlie mode of placing the guns on the Imttery we have 
noticed, observing, that, “ where cannon were perched, like to 
Bcarts, or sea-gulls, on the top of a rock,* ho had ever observed 
that they astonished more by their noise than they dismayed by 
the skaith or damage which they occasioned.” 

Sir Dimcan, without replying, conducted the soldier into the 
tower; the defences of which were a portcullis and iron-clenched 
oaken door, the thickness of the waU being the space between 
them. He had no sooner arrived in a hall hung with tapestry, 
than the Captain prosecuted his military criticism. It wan, 
indeed, suspended by the sight of an excellent breakfast, of 
which he partook with great avidity; but no sooner had he 
secured this meal, than he made the tour of the apartment, 
examining the ground around the castle very carefully from 
each window in the room. He then returned to his chair^ and 
throwing himself back into it at his length, stretched out one 
manly leg, and tapping his jack-boot with the riding-rod whicli 
he corri^ in his Land, after the manner of a half-bred man ‘ 
‘^'who affects ^case in the society of his betters, he delivered hib 
unasked opinien as follows:—“ This house of yours, now. Sir 
Duncan, is a vefy pretty defensible sort of a tendffient, and yet 
it is htu^y such as a cavaliero of honour would expect to mmh- 
tain his credit by holding out fbr many days. For, ^ Duncan, 

^ if it pleases you to notice, your house is overcrowed, and sighted, 
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or oommaiided, as we military men say, hJyonder round hillock < 
to the landward, whereon ai^ enemy might stell such a battery 
of cannon as would make ye glad to beat a chamade within 
forty-eight hours, unless it pleased the Lord extraordinarily to 
show mercy.” • 

** There is no road,” replied Sir Duncan, somewhat shortly, 
^‘by which cannon can be brought against Ardenvohr. The 
Bwam]» and mors^ssas around my house would scarce carry your 
horse and yourself excepting by such patlis as could bo rendered 
impassable within a few bouis.” 

“ Sir Dimcan,” said the Captain, “it is your pleasure to supijose 
so ; and yet we martial men say, that where there is a sea-coast 
there is ^ways a naked side, seeing that cannon and munition, 
where they cannot be transported by land, may be right easily 
brought by sea near to the place where they are to be put in 
action. Neither is a castle, however secure in its^situation, to 
be accounted altogether invincible, or, as they say, impregnable; 
for I protest t’ye. Sir Dimcan, that I have known twenty-five 
men, by the mere surprise and audacity of the attack, win, at a 
point of pike, as strong a hold as this of Ardenvohr, and put to 
the sword, captivate, or hold to the ransom, the defenders, being 
ten times their own number.” 

Notwithstanding Sir Dimcan Campbell’s knowledge of the 
world, and his power of concealing his iutenuil emotion, he 
appeared piqued and hurt at these reflections, which the Captain 
made with the most unconscious gravity, having merel;* selected 
the subject of conversation as one upon which he thought him¬ 
self capable of shining, and, as they say, of laying down tlic law, 
without exactly recollecting that the topic might not be equally 
agreeable to his landlord. 

“ To cut this matter short,” said Sir Duncaif, with an expres¬ 
sion^ of voice and countenance somewhat agitated, “ it is unne¬ 
cessary for you to tell me. Captain Dalgetty, that a castle may 
be stormed if it is not valorously defended, or surprised if it is 
not beedfuUy watched. I trust this poor house of mine will 
liofc be found in any of tfiese predicaments, shrtild even Captain 
DaJgetty himself choose to beleaguer it.” • 

“For all that. Sir Duncan,” answered the •persevering com ^ 
tloander, “ I would premonish you, as a firiend, to trace out a 
scemee upon that round bill, with a good graffe, or ditch, whilk 
may bo easily accomplished by compelling the labour of the^ 
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boors in the vicinr^; it being the custom of the Taloioaa 
Gustavus Adolphus TO fight as much by the spade and sbovel, 
as by sword, pike, and musket. Also, I would advise you to 
fortify the said sconce, not only by a foussie, or graffe, but also 
by certain stackets, or palisades.*'-^Here Sir Duncan, becoming 
impatient, left the apartment, the Captain following him to the 
door, and raising his voice as he rotated, until he was fairly 
out of hearing.)—The whilk stackets, or - palisades, should be 
artificially framed with re-entering angles /md loop-holes, or 

crenelles, for musketry,' whereof it shall arise that the foemen- 

The HiglJantl brute! the old Highland brute 1 They are as 
proud as peacocks, and as obstinate as tups—and here he has 
missed an ojjportunity of making his bouse as pretty an irregu¬ 
lar fortification as an invading army ever broke their teeth 
upon.—But I see,” he continued, looking down from the win¬ 
dow upon t^e bottom of the precipice, “ they have got Gustavus 
safe ashore—Proper fellow 1 I woidd know tliat toss of his head 
among a whole squadroiL I must go to see what they are to 
make of him.” 

He hod DO sooner reached, however, the coiut to the seaward, 
and put himself in the act of descending the staircase, than two 
Highland sentinels, advancing their Lochal)er axes, gave him to 
understand that this was a service of danger. 

“Diavolo !” said the soldier, “and I have got no x>aasword. 
I could not speak a syllable of their salvage gibberish, an it 
were to save me from the provost-marshal.” * 

“I will be your surety, Captain Dalgctty,” said Sir Duncan, 
who had again approached him without his observing from 
whence; “ and we will go together, and see how your favourite 
charger is accommodated,” 

Hc« conducted him accordingly down the staircase to the 
beach, and from thence by a short turn behind a large rock, 
which concealed the stables and other offices belonging to the 
castle. Captain Dalgetty became sensible, at the same time, 
that the side of the castle to the land was rendered totally 
inaccessible \)y a ravine, partly natural and partly scarped with 
great care and'labour, so as to be only passed by a drawbridge. 
Still, however, Ihe Captain inmsted, notwithst^ding the 
umphant air with which Sir Duncan pointed out his defence^, 
that a sconce should bo erected on Drumsnab, the round emi- 
^ ueoce to the east of the castle, in respect the house nught be 
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annoyed from thence by burning bullets fijll of fire, shot out of 
cannon, according to the curioiis invention of Stephen Bathiau, 
King of Poland, whereby that prince utterly ruined the great 
Muscovite city of Moscow. This invention, Captain Dalgetty 
owned, he had not yet witnessed, but observed, “ that it wcaild 
give him particular delectation to witness the same put to the 
proof against Ardenvohr, or any other castle of similar strength 
observing, that so^cnrious an experiment could not but afford the 
greatest delight t<j all admirers of the military art. 

Sir Duncan Campbell diverted this conversation by carrying 
the soldier into his stables, and suffering him to arrange Gus- 
tavus according to his own will and pleasure. After this duty 
had been carefully peribrmed, Captain Dalgetty proposed to 
return to the castle, observing, it was his intention to spend 
the time betwixt this and dinner, which, he presumed, would 
come ujjon the parade about noon, in burnishing,,his armour, 
which, having sustained some injury from tho sea-air, might, 
he was afraid, seem discreditable in the eyes of M‘Oallum More. 
Yet while they were returning to the castle, he failed not to 
warn Sir Duncan^ Caihpbell against the great injury ho might 
sustain by any sudden onfaU of an enemy, whereby his horses, 
cattle, and granaries, might be cut off and consumed, to his 
great prejudice; wherefore he again strongly conjured him to 
cotkstruct a sconce upon the round hUl called Drumsnab, and 
offered his own friendly services in lining out the same. To 
tliis disinterested advice Sir Duncan only replied by oshering 
his guest to his apartment, and informing him that the tolling 
of the castle bell would make him aware when dinner was 
ready. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEITTH. 

Is tUs tby castle, Baldwin t Melancholy 
Displays her sable banner from the dot^on, 

Darkening the foam of the whole snige beneath. 

Were 1 a habitant, to see this gloom ' 

Pollute the face of nature, and to hear 

The ceaseless uouiid of wave and sea-bircTs scream, 

I’d wish mo in the hut that poorest peasant 
E'er framed, to give him temporary shelter. 

Brown. 

The gallant Ritt-maater would willingly have employed hia 
leisure in studying the exterior of Sir Duncan’s castle, and 
verifying his own military ideas upon the nature of its de¬ 
fences. Blit a stout sentinel, who mounted guard with a 
Lochaber axe at the door of his apartment, gave him to 
understand, by very significant signs, that he was in a sort 
of honourable captivity. 

It is strange, thought the Ritt-master to iiimself, how well 
these salvages understand the rules and practique of war. Who 
would have pre-supposed their acquaintance with the maxim 
of the great and godlike Gustavus Adolphus, that a flag of 
truce should bo half a messenger half a spy?—And, having 
finished burnishing his arms, he sate down patiently to compute 
how much half a dollar per diem would amount to at the end 
of a six months* campaign; and, when he had settled that 
problem, proceeded to the more abstruse calculations necessary 
for drawing np a brigade of two thousand men on the principle 
of ext^cting the square root. 

From his musings, he was roused by the joyful sound of the 
dinner-bell, on which the Highlander, lately his guard, became 
liis gentleman-usher, and marshalled him to the hall, where a 
table •with four covers bore mnple proofs of Highland hospitality. 
Sir Duncan •entered, conducting his lady, a taU, faded, melan¬ 
choly female, pressed in deep mourning. They were followed 
by a Presbyteriax clergyman, in his Geneva cloak; and wearing 
a black silk skidl-cap, covering his short hair so closely, that k 
could scarce be seen at all, so that tiie unrestricted etirs bad 
an undue predominance in the general aspect. This ungiacefii} 
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fashion was univeisai at the time, and partly led to the nick* 
names of round-heads, prick-§ared curs, aD€ so forth, which the 
insolence of the caTaliors lil^roUy bestowed on their political 
enemies. 

Sir Duncan presented his military guest to his lady, who re¬ 
ceived his technical salutation with a stiff and silent reverence, 
in which it could scarce be judged whether pride or melancholy 
had the greater share. The cWchman, to whom he was next 
presented, eyed him with a glance of mingled dislike and 
curiosity. • 

The Captain, well accustomed to worse looks from more 
dangerous persons, cared very little either for those of the 
lady or of the divine, but bent his whole soul upon assaulting 
a huge piece of beef, which smoked at the nether end of the 
table. But the onslaught, as he would have termed it, was 
delayed, until the conclusion of a very long grace, betwixt 
every section of which Dalgetty handled his knife and fork, os 
he might have done his musket or pike when going upon 
action, and as often resigned them unwillingly when the prolix 
chaplain commenced‘another clause of his benediction. Sir 
Duncan listene^witli decency, though he was supf)osed rather 
to have joined the Covenanters out of devotion to his Chief, 
than real respect for the C/ausc either of liberty or of Presbytery. 
His lady alone attended to the blessing, with symirtoms of deep 
acquiescent^;. 

Thcfmcal was performed almost in Carthusian silence; for 
it was none of Captain Dalgett/s habits to employ i is mouth 
in talking, while it could be more profitably occupied. Sir 
Duncan was absolutely silent, and the lady and churchman 
only occasionally exchanged a few words, spoken low, and in¬ 
distinctly. , * 

]put when the dishes were removed, and their place supplied 
l«y liquors of various sorts, Captain Mgetty no longer Irnd, 
himself, the same weighty reasons for silence, and began to tire 
of that of the rest of the company. He commenced a new 
*attack upon his landlord^ upon the ibrmer ground. ** 

“ Touching that round monticle, or hill, or eaiinence, termed 
Drumsnab, f would be proud to hold some walogue with you. 
Sir Duncan, on the nature of the sconce to bo there constructed;’ 
and whether the angles thereof should be acuto or obtuse— 
anenf whilk I have heard the great Velt-Harescbal Bonnier 
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hold a learned argument with Oeneral Tiefenbach durixig a atill- 
stand of arms.*’ ^ , 


** Captain Dalgetty,” answered Sir Duncan veiy drily, “ it is 
not our Highland usage to debate military points with strangeis. 
This castle is like to hold out against a stronger enemy than any 
fOTce which the unfortunate gentlemen we left at DamlinTarach 
are able to bring against it.” 

A deep sigh from the lady accompanied the conclusion of her 
husband’s speech, which seemed to remind her of some painful 
circumstance. '' 


“ He who gave,” said the clergyman, addressing her in a 
solemn tone, hath taken away. May you, honourable lady, be 
long enabled to say, Blessed be his name !” 

To this exhortation, which seemed intended for her sole be¬ 
hoof, the lady answered by an inclination of her head more 
humble than Captain Dalgetty had yet observed her make. 
Supposing he shoidd now find her in a more conversable humour, 


he proceeded to accost her. 

“ It is indubitably very natural that your ladyship should be 
downcast at the mention of military preparations, whilk I have 
observed to spread perturbation among wonfln of all nations, 
and almost all conditions. Nevertheless, Penthesilea, in ancient 


times, and also Joan of Arc, and others, were of a different 
kidney. And, as I have learned while I served the Spaniard, 


the Duke of Alva in former times had the leaguer-lasses who 
followed bis camp marshalled into tertias (whilk we call regi¬ 
ments), and othcered and commanded by those of their own 
feminine gender, and regulated by a commander-in-chief, called 
in German Hureweibler, or, as we would say vernacularly, Cap¬ 
tain of the Queans, ikie, it is, they were persou^ not to be 
named' as parallel to your ladyship, being such quos gucestum cor- 
poribus fadamantf as we said of Jean Drochiels at Mare^hal 


College; the same whom the French term curtUa/tmeSj and we 
in Scottish”- * 


“The lady will spare you the trouble of farther exposi¬ 
tion, Captain Dalgetty,” said hie host, somewhat sternly^ 
' to which thecclergyman added, “that such discourse better 
befitted a watch-tower guarded by profane soldiery than the 
‘ board of an honourable person, and the presence of a lady df 
quality." 

“Caving your pardon, Dominie, or Doctor, out qw^mqtu 
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aHo ncmine gaudee, for I would have you to k&ow 1 have 
studied polite lettera/’ said t|^e uiial)ashed«> envoy, filling a great 
cup of wine, **1 see no ground for your reproof, seeing 1 did 
not speak of those iurpes persona as if their occu{)ation or 
chara^r was a proper subject of conversation for this la^'s 
presence, but simply par amdensy aa illustrating the zna^r 
in hand, namely, their natural courage and audadty, much 
enhanced, doubtless, by the desperate circumstances of their 
condition.” 

“ Captain Balgetty,” said Sir Duncaif Campbell, to break 
short this discourse, 1 must acquaint you, that 1 have some 
business to despatch to-night, in order to enable me to ride with 

you to-morrow towards Inverary; and therefore”- 

“ To ride with this person to-morrow !” exclaimed his lady; 
**8uch cannot bo your purpose, Sir Duncan, unless you have 
forgotten that the morrow is a sad anniversary, and dedicated to 
as sad a solemnity.” 

I had not forgotten,” answered Sir Duncan; “ how is it 
possible I can ever forget 1 but the necessity of the times re¬ 
quires 1 should send* tills officer onward to Inverary, without 
loss of time.” • 

Yet, surely, not that you should accompany him in person?” 
inquired the lady. 

** It were better I did,” said Sir Duncan; “ yet I can write 
to the Marquis, and follow on the subsequent day.—Captain 
Dalgetty, I will despatch a letter for you, explainihg to the 
Marquis of Argyle your character and commission, wiih which 
you will please to prepare to travel to Inyerary early to-morrow 
moruing.” 

Sir Duncan Campbell,” said Dalgetty, I am doubtless at 
your discretionary disposal in this matter; not the loss„I pray 
yoi\ to remember the blot which will fall ur)On your own 
escutcheon, if you do in any way sutfer me, being a com- 
missionate flag of ttuce, to be circumvented in this matter, 
whether ciaw, vi, vel precario; I do not say by your assent to 
*any wrong done to me,*but even through absence of any duo 
care on your part to prevent the same.” « 

** You su'e'imder the safeguard of my honour, sir,” answered 
Sir Duncan Campbell, ^‘and that U more than a sufficient' 
security. And now,” continued he, rising, ** I must set the 
Qzaiii({>le of retiring.” 
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ty saw himself under the neoassltj of following the 
ugh the ho ir was early; but, like a skilful general, he 
limself of every instant of delay which circumstanoea 
d. “ Trusting to your honourable parole,” said he, 
s cup, “ I drink to you, Sir Duncan, and to the con- 
tin ttan^e of your honourable house.” A sigh from Sir Duncan 
was the only reply.—Also, madam,” said the soldier, replenish¬ 
ing the quaigh with all possible despatclv, “I drink to your 
honourable health, and fulfilment of all your virtuous desires— 
and, reverend sir” (not forgetting to fib the action to the 
words), “ I fill this cup to the drowning of all unkiudness 
betwijrt you and Captain Dalgetty—I shonld say M^jor—and, 
in respect the flagon contains but one cup more, I drink to the 
lusalth of all honourable cavaliers and brave soldados—and, the 
flask being empty, I am ready. Sir Duncan, to attend your 
functionary, or sentinel, to my place of private repose.” 

He received a formal permission to retu'e, and an assurance, 
that os the wine seemed to be to lus taste, another measure of 
the same vintage should attend him presently, in order to soothe 
the hours of his solitude. 

No sooner had the Captain reached the apartment then this 
promise was fiilfllled; and in a short time afterwards, the 
added comforts of a pasty of red-deer venison rendered him 
very tolerant both of confinement and want of society. The 
same domestic, a sort of chamberlain, who placed this good 
chetT in his apartment, delivered to Dalgetty a packet, sealed 
and tied up with a silken thread, according to the oOstom of the 
time, addressed with many forms of respect to the High and 
Miglity Prince, Archibald, Marquis of Argyle, Lord of Lome, 
and so forth. The chamberlain at the same time apprised the 
Kitt-iqnstor, that he must take horse at an early hour for 
luverary, where the packet of Sir Duncan would be at once his 
introduction and hk passport. Not forgetting that it was his 
object to collect infomiation as well as to act as an envoy, and 
desirous, for his own sake, to ascertain Sir Duncan’s reasons for 
sending him onwurd without his personal attendance, the Hitt 
master iuquireiji at the domestic, with all the precaution that 
his experience suggested, what were the reasons which detained 
Sir Duncan at home on the succeeding day. The man, who 
was from the Lowlands, replied, “ that it was the habit of Sir 
Duncan and his lady to observe as a day of solemn fast and 
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iramiliation the aimiyereaiy en which their castle had been taken 
by sarprise, and their children^ to the numl^ of four, destroyed 
cruelly by a band of Highland freebootere during Sir Duncan’s 
absence upon an expedition which the Marquis of Argyle had 
undertaken against the Macleans of the Isle of Mull” ^ 

“ Truly,” said the soldier, your lord and lady have some 
cause for fast and humiliation. Nevertheless, I will venture to 
pronounce, that if ho had taken the advice of any experienced 
soldier, having skill in the practiques of defending places of 
advantage, he would have built a sconce upon the small hill 
which is to the left of the drawbrigg. And this I can easily 
prove to you, mine hdnest friend; for, holding that pasty to be 
the castle—^What’s your name, friend 1” 

“ Lorimer, sir," replied the man. 

“ Here is to your health, honest Lorimer.—I say Lorimer— 
holding that pasty to be the main body or citadel of the place 
to be defended, and taking the marrow-bone for the sconce to bo 
erected”- 

I am sorry, sir,” said Lorimer, internipting him, that I 
cannot stay to hear the rest of your demonstration; but the 
bell will presently ring. As worthy Mr. Graneangowl, the 
Marquis’s own chaplain, does family worship, and only seven of 
our household out of sixty persons understand the Scottish 
tongue, it would misbecome any one of them to be absent, and 
greatly prejudice me in the opinion of my lady. There are 
pipes aiid tobacco, sir, if you please to drink a whiff of smoke, 
and if you want an^hing else, it shall bo forthcoming two 
hours hence, when prayers are over.’’ saying, he left the 
apartment. 

No sooner was he gone, than the heavy toll of the castle-bell 
summoned its inhabitants together; and was answered by the 
shrill clamour of the females, mixed with the deeper tones of 
the men, as talking Larse at the top of their throats, they 
harried from different* quarters by a long but narrow gallery, 
'which served as a communication to many rooms, and, among 
others, to that in which Captain Dalgetty was stationed. There 
they go as if they were beating to the roU-calS^ thought the 
soldier to him^lf; if they all attend the parade*^ I will look out, 
a mouthful of fresh air, and make mine own observations 
on the practicabUities of this place. 

Acct^ingly, when aU was quiet, he opened his chamber-door, 
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and prepared to leave it, when he saw hia inend with the axe 
advancing towards hLm from the distant end of the gallery, half 
whistling, half humming a Gaelic time. To have shown any 
want of coniidonce would have been at once iinpolitic, and 
ni^becoming his military character; so the Captain, putting the 
b^t face upon his situation he c^d, whistled a Swedish re¬ 
treat, in a tone still louder that the notes of his sentinel; and 
retreating pace by pace with an air of indifrerence, as if his 
only purpose had been to breathe a little fi'esh air, he shut the 
door in the face of hik guard, when the felfow had approached 
within a few paces of him. 

It is very well, thought the Bitt-masterto himself; he annuls 
my parole by putting guards upon me, for, as we used to say at 
Mareschal College, fides et fiduda mnt rdaiiva* and if he does 
not trust my word, I do not see how I am boimd to keep it if 
any motive, should occur for my desiring to depart from it. 
Surely the moral obligation of the parole is relaxed, in as far as 
physical force is substituted instead thereof. 

Thus comforting himself in the metaphysical immunities 
which he deduced from the vigilance of his sentinel, Bitt-master 
Dalgctty retired to his apartment, where amid the theoretical 
calculations of tactics, and the occasional more practical attacks 
on the flask and pasty, he consumed the evening until it was 
time to go to repose. He was summoned by Lorimer at break 
of day, who gave him to understand, that, when he had broken 
his fast, for which he produced ample materials, his guide and 
horse were in attendance, for his journey to Inveraiy. After 
complying with the^iospitable hint of tlie chamberlain, the 
soldier proceeded to take horse. In passing through the 
apartments, he observed that domestics were busily employed 
in hanging the great haU with black doth, a ceremony which, 
he said, he had ^en practised when the immortal Quslavas 
Adolphus lay in state in the Castle of Wolgast, and which, 
therefore, he opined, was a testimonid of the strictest and 
deepest mourning. 

When D&lgetty mounted his steed, he found himself attended, 
or perhaps guarded, by five or six Campbells, well armed, com¬ 
manded by one,*who, from the target at his sbiAzlder, and the 
short cock's feather in his bonnet, as well as from the state 
which he took upon himself, daimed the rank of a Dannie^ 
* Note C. Fides et flduda sent rdativa. * 
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waasel, or clansman of snperior rank; and indeed, from his 
dignity of deportment, could got stand in li more (frstant degree 
of relationship to Sir Buncan, than that of tenth or twelfth 
cousin at frrthest. But it was impossible to extract positive 
information on this or any other subject, inasmuch as neither tt;is 
commander nor any of his party spoke English. The Captain 
rode, and his militaiy attendants walked; but such was their 
activity, and so muQerous the impedimente which the nature of 
the ro^ presented to the equestrian mode of travelling, that far 
from being retarded by the slowness of their pace, his difficulty 
was rather in keeping up with his guides. He observed that 
they occasionally watched him with a sharp eye, as if they were 
jealous of some effort to escape; and once, as he lingered 
behind at crossing a brook, one of the gillies liegan to blow the 
match of his piece, giving him to understand that he would run 
some risk in case of an attempt to part company. Dalgctty did 
not augur much good from the dose watch thus maintained 
upon his person; but there was no remedy, for an attempt to 
escape from his attendants in an impervious and unknown 
country, would have been little short of insanity. He therefore 
plodded patiently on through a waste and savage wilderness, 
treading pjiths which were only know to the shepherds and 
cattle-drivers, and passing with much more of discomfort than 
satisfaction many of those sublime combinations of mountainous 
scenery which now draw visitors from every comer of England, 
to feast .their eyes upon Highland grandeur, ?uid mor^fy their 
palates upon Highland faro. 

At length they arrived on the southern verge of that noble 
lake upon which Inverary is situated; and a bugle, which the 
Bunniewassel winded till rock and greenwood rang, served as a 
signal to a well-manned galley, which, starting from a •creek 
wWe it lay concealed, received the party on l^ard, including 
Gu stavus; which sagacious quadruped, an experienced traveller 
both by water and lan(>, walked in and out of the boat with the 
discretion of a Christian. 

• Embarked on the b(MKftn of Loch Fyne, Captaih Dalgetty 
might have admired one of the grandest scenes «which nature 
affords. He might have noticed the rival r^rors, Aray and 
Skiray, which pay tribute to the lake, each issuing from its own 
dark and wooded retreat. He might have marked, on the soft 
and gentle slope that ascends from the shores, the noble bid 
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Gothic caetle, with its varied outline, embattled waUs, towers, 
and outer and inner'^courts, which, bo far as the picturesque is 
concerned, presented an aspect much more strikiDg than the 
present massive and uniform mansion. He might hkve admired 
those dark woods which for many a mile surrounded this strong 
and princely dwelling, and his eye might have dwelt on the 
picturesque peak of Duniquoich, starting abruptly from the 
lake, and raising its scathed brow into the mi^ts of middle sky, 
while a solitary watch-tower, perched on its^ top like an CcOgle’s 
nest, gave dignity to the scene by awakening a sense of possible 
danger. All these, and every other accompaniment of this 
noble scene, Captain, Dalgetty might have marked, if he had 
been so minded. But, to confess the truth, the gallant Captain, 
who had eaten nothing since daybreak, was chiefly interested 
by the smoke which ascended from the castle chimneys, and 
the expectations which this seemed to warrant of his encoimter- 
ing an abundant stock of provant, as ho was wont to call sup¬ 
plies of this nature. 

The boat soon approached the rugged pier, which abutted 
into the loch from the little town of Tnverary, then a rude 
assemblage of huts, with a very few stone mansions interspersed, 
stretching upwards from the banks of Loch Fyne to the prin¬ 
cipal gate of the castle, before which a scene presented itself 
that might easily have quelled a less stout heart, and turned 
a more delicate stomach, than those of Bitt-master Dugald 
Dalgetty, titular of Dnunthwacket. * 


• CHAPTER TWELFTH. 

For close designs and crooked counsels lifc, 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent or wit. 

R^tless, unfix’d iti principle and place, 

In gpower unpleased, impatient in disgrace. 

' AnsOItOU AND Acbttopqel. 

The villi^e of laveraiy, now a neat country towB, then partook 
of the rudeness of the seventeenth century, in the miserable 
appearance of the houses, and the irregularity of the nupaved 
street. But a stronger and more terrible characteristic the 
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period appeared in the market-place, which was a space of 
iiT^ular width, half-way betwlltt the harbour, or pier, and the 
frowning caa{le-gate, which terminated with its gloomy archway, 
I>ortculli8, and flankers, the upper end of the vista. Midway 
this space was erected a rude gibbet, on which hung five dead 
bodies, two of which from their dross seemed, to have been 
Lowlanders, and the other three corpses were muffled in their 
Highland plaids. T'^o or three women sate under the gallows, 
who seemed to be mourning, and singing* the coronadi of the 
deceased in a low voice. But the spectacle was apparently of 
too ordinary occurrence to have much interest for the inhabit¬ 
ants at laige, w’ho, while they thronged to look at the military 
figure, the horse of an unusual size, and the burnished panoply 
of Captain Balgetty, seemed to bestow no attention whatever 
on the piteous spectacle which their own market-place afforded. 

The envoy of Montrose was not quite so indiffei’ont; and, 
hearing a word or two of English escape from a Highlander 
of decent appeaiun(?o, he immediately halted Gustavus and 
addressed, hhii. “ The^ Provost-Marshal has been busy here, 
my friend. May I crave of you what these delinquents have 
b^n justified for?” 

He looked towards the gibbet as he spoke; and the Gael, 
comprehenfflng his meaning rather by his action than his 
words, immediately replied, “Three gentlemen caterans,— God 
sain them” (crossing himself)—“ twa Sassenach bits o* bodies, 
that warhia do something that M'Callum More badi them j’* 
and turning from Dalgetty with an air of indifference, away^he 
walked, staying no farther question. 

Dalgetty shrugged bis shoulders and proceeded, for Sir 
Duncan OampbeU’s tenth or twelfth cousin had alrc^y shown 
some signs of impatience, • * 

AtJthe gate of the castle another terrible spectacle of feudal 
pc/wer awaited him. ^ithin a stockarle or pallsado, which 
seemed lately to have been added to the defences of the gate, 
and which was protected \ff two pieces of light artiUery, was a 
small enclosure, where stood a huge block, on wlfich lay an axe. 
Both were smeared with recent blood, and a qusftitity of saw¬ 
dust strewed around, partly retained and partly*obliterated the 
marks of a veiy late execution. 

As Dalgetty looked on tliis new object of terror, his principal 
guide suddenly twitched him by the skirt of his jerkin, and 
vou VL I 
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having thus attracted his attention, Tvinked and pointed with 
his finger to a i)ol& fixed on the stockade, which supported a 
human head, being that, doubtless, of the late sufferer. There 
was a leer on the Highlander’s face, as he pointed to this ghastly 
spectacle, which seemed to his fellow-traveller ominous of 
nothing good. 

Dalgetty dismounted from his horse at the gateway, and 
Gustavus was taken from him without life being permitted to 
attend him to the stable, according to his custom. 

This gave the soltlier a jmng whicli the apparatus of death 
had not conveyed.—“ Poor Gustavus !” said he to himself, “ if 
anything but good happens to me, I had lietter have left him 
at Darnlinvarach than brought liim hero among these Highland 
salvages, who scarce know the head of a horse from his tail. 
Put duty must part a man from his nearest and dearest— 

“ Wlie*; the cannons are roaring, lafls, and the colours arc flying, 

Tlie lads that seek lionour must never fear dying ; 

'I’lien, Ktmit cavaliers, let us toil oui* hrave trade in. 

And light for the Gospel and the bold King of Sweden.” 

Thus sUeiieiiig hi.s aiiprehonsion-s with the butt-end of a militarj 
ballad, be followed his guide into a sort of guard-room filled 
with armed Highlanders. It was intimated to him tliat he 
must remain here until his arrival was communicated to the 
Marquis. To make tliis communication the more intelligible, 
the doughty Captain gave to the Dunniewassel Sir Duncan 
CarapbeU’s packet, desiring, as well os he could, by signs, that 
it should bo delivered into the Marquis’s own hands. His guide 
nodded, and withdrew. 

The Captain was left about half-aii-hour in this place, to 
endure with indifference, or return with scorn, the inquisitive, 
and,, at the same time, the mimical glances of the armed Gael, 
to whom his exterior and equipage were as much subject of 
curiosity, as his person and country seemed matter of dislike. 
All this ho bore with military nonchalance, until, at the ex¬ 
piration of the above period, a person dressed in black velvet, 
and wearing a gold chain like a modtihi magistrate of Edinburgh, 
but who was, in fact, steward of the household to the Marquis of 
Aigjde, entered'* the apartment, and invited, with solenm gravity, 
the Captain to follow him to his master’s presence. • 

The suite of apartments through wliich he passed were filled 
with attendants or vidtois oi various desoriptions, disposed; 
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perhaps, with some ostentation, in order to impress the envoy of 
Montrose with an idea of the superior pow^r and magnificence 
belonging to the rival house of Argyle. One anteroom was filled 
with lacque;flB, arrayed in brown and yellow, the colours of the 
family, who, rouged in double file, gazed in silence upon Captain 
Dalgetty as he passed betwixt their ranks. Ano^er was oc¬ 
cupied by Highland gentlemen and chiefs of small branches, who 
were amusing themselves with chess, backgammon, and other 
games, which they scarce intermitted to gaze with curiosity upon 
Hie stranger. A tlfird 'was filled with Lc^vland gentlemen and 
oiiicers, who seemed also in attendance: and, lastly, the 
presence-chamber of the Marquis himself showed liim attended 
by a levee which marked his high importance. 

This apartment, the folding doors of Avhich were opened for 
the reception of Captaiii Dalgetty, was a long gallery, decorated 
with tapestry and family {wrtraits, and having a vaulted ceiling 
of open woodwork, the extreme proje<3tions of the beams lieing 
richly carved and gilded. The gallery was lighted by long 
lanceolated Gothic casements, divided by liea'vy shafts, and filled 
with painted glass, wherfc the simbeams gUmmered dimly through 
boars* heads, and galleys, and batons, and swords, armorial 
l)caringB of the powerful house of Argyle, and emblems of the 
high hereditoiy offices of Justiciary of Scotland, and Master of 
the Royal Household, which they long eiyoyed. At the upper 
end of this magnificent gallery stood the Marquis himself, the 
centre of* a splendid circle of Higldand and Lowland gentlemen, 
all richly dressed, among whom were two or three of the clergy, 
called in, perhaps, to be witnesses of his lordship’s zeal for the 
Covenant. 

The Marquis himself was dressed in the fashion of the period, 
which Vandyke has so often painted; but his, liabit was ^ber 
and uniform in colour, and rather rich than gay. His dark 
compfexion, furrowed forehead, and downcast look, gave him the 
appearance of one frequently engaged in the consideration of 
important affairs, and who has acquired, by long habit, an air of 
gmvity and mystery, which*he cannot shake off e'sen '^here there 
is nothing to be concealed. The cast with his eyts, which had 
procured him ^ the Highlands the nick-name of Gillespie 
Gifimach (or the grim), was less perceptible when he looked 
downward, which perhaps was one cause of his having adopted 
that hai^it. In person, he was tall and thin, but not without 
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that dignity of deportment and manners, which became his hig^ 
rank. Something ihere was cold in his address, and sinister in 
his look, although he spoke and behaved with the usual grace 
of a man of such quality. He was adored by his own clan, 
whose advancement he had greatly studied, although he was in 
proportion disliked by the Highlanders of other septs, some of 
whom he had already stripped of their possessions, while others 
conceived themselves in danger from his future schemes, and aU 
dreaded the height to which he was elevated. 

We have already noticed, that in displaying himself amidst 
his councillors, his ofiBcers of the household, and his train of 
vassals, allies, and dependants, the Marquis of Argyle probably 
wished to make an impression on the nervous system of Captaiu 
Dugald Dalgetty. But that doughty person had fought his 
way, in one department or another, through the greater part of 
the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, a period when a brave and 
successful soldier was a companion for princes. The King of 
Su'eden, and, after his example, even the haughty Princes of 
the Empire, had found themselves fain, frequently, to compound 
with their dignity, and silence, when th^y could not satisfy, the 
pecuniary claims of their soldiers, by admitting them to unusual 
privileges and familiarity. ' Captain Dugald Dalgetty had it to 
boast, that he had sate with princes at feasts made for mouarchs, 
and therefore was not a person to be brow-beat even by the 
dignity which' surrounded M'Callum More. Indeed he was 
naturtUly by no means the most modest man in the world, hut, 
on the contrary, had so good an opinion of himself, that into 
wl&itever company he chanced to be thrown, he was always 
proportionally elevated in his own conceit; so that he felt as 
much at ease in the most exalted society as among his own 
ordinary companions. In this high opinion of his own rank, 
he was greatly fortified by his ideas of the military profession, 
which, in his phrase, made a valiant cavalier a camaj^o to an 
emperor. ^ 

When introduced, therefore, into the Marquis’s presence* 
chamber, Ke advanced to the upper dhd with an air of more c<sn- 
fidcnce than *grace, and would have gone close up to Argyle’s 
person before sj^eal^g, bad not the latter waved his hand, as a 
signal to him to stop short Captain Dalgetty did so accordingly, 
and having made his military congee with eaey confidence, be 
thus accosl^ the Marquis: “ Give you good-morrow, my lord— 
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or ratlifir 1 should say, goodreren ] Bm a uHed los manot, as the 
Spaniard sajs.** 

Who are you, sir, and what is your business 1" demanded 
the Marquis* in a tone which was intended to interrupt the 
offensive fomiliarily of the soldieu'. 

“ That is a fair interrogative, my lord,** answered Dalgetty, 
** which I shall forthwith answer as becomes a cavalier, and that 
peremptoriey as we used to say at Mareschal College,” 

** See who or wlu^t he is, Neal,” said th^ Marquis sternly, to 
a gentleman who stood near him. 

** I will save the honourable gentleman the lalwur of investi¬ 
gation,” continued the Captahi. “I am Dugald Dalgetty, of 
Drumthwacket, that should be, late Kitt-mastor in various 
services, and now Major of I know not what or whose regiment 
of Irishes; and I am come with a flag of truce from a high and 
powerful lord, James Earl of Montrose, and other noble jiersons 
now in arms for his Majesty. And so, God save King Charles !” 

** Do you know where you arc, and the djuiger of dallying 
with us, sir,” again demanded the Marquis, “ that you reply to 
me as if I wore a child d!r a fool ? The Earl of Montrose is with 
the English malignants; and 1 suspect you are one of those Irish 
runagates, who are come into this country to hum and slay, os 
they did under Sir Phelim O’Neale.” 

** My lord,” replied Captain Dalgetty, I am no renegade, 
though a Msgor of Irishes, for which I might refer your lord¬ 
ship to the invincible Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of North, 
to Bannier, to Oxenstiem, to the warlike Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
Tilly, Wallenstein, Piccolomini, and other great Captains, both 
dead and living; and touching the noble Earl of Montrose, I 
pray your lordship to peruse these my full powers for treating 
with you in the name of that right honourable commander.'1 
J'hg Marquis looked slightingly at the signed and scaled paper 
which Captain Dalgetty handed to him, and throwing it with 
contempt upon a table,•asked those around him wliat be de¬ 
served wbo came as the avowed envoy and agent of malignant 
tr£tors, in arms against the state ? 

** A high gallows and a short shrift," was the reidy answer of 
one of the bystanders. 

will crave of that honourable cavalier who hath last 
spoken,” said Dalgetty, “ to be less hasty in fonning his conclu- 
sions, aild also of your lordsliip to be cautelous in adopting the 
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samC) in respect supli threats are to be hdd ont td base 
bisognos, and not to men of spiiii; and action, who aro bound to 
peril themselves as freely in services of this nstipO, 9$ upon 
sieges, battles, or onslaughts of any sort. And albmt I have 
n\)t with mo a trumpet, or a white flag, in respect our army is 
not yet equipped with its full appointments, yet the honourable 
cavaliers and your lordship must concede unto me, that the 
sanctity of an envoy who cometh on matter of truce or parley, 
consisteth not in the fanfare of a trumpet, wbilk is but a sound, 
or in the flap of a white flag, whilk is but an old rag in itsdf, 
but in the confidence reposed by the party sending, and the 
party sent, in the honour of those to whom the message is to bo 
carried, and their full reliance that they will respect the jus 
gentiuMj os weel as the law of arms, in the person of the com- 
missionate.” 

“ You are not come hither to lecture us upon the law of arms, 
sir,” said the Marquis, “ which neither does nor can apply to 
rebels and insurgents; but to suffer the penalty of your inso¬ 
lence and folly for bringing a traitorous message to the Lord 
Justice-Gcnerd of Scotland, whose duty calls upon him to pimish 
such an offence with death.” 

** Gentlemen,” said the Captain, who began much to dislike 
the turn which his mission seemed about to take, ** I pray you 
to remember, that the Earl of Montrose will hold you and your 
possessions liable for whatever injury my person, or my horse, 
shall sustain by these unseemly proceedings, and that he will be 
justified in executing retributive vengeance on your persons and 
possessions.” 

This menace Tvas received with a scornful laiigli, while one <rf 
the Campbells replied,' It is a far erj' to Lochowa proverbifd 
expression of the tribe, meaning that their ancient hereditary 
domains lay beyond the reach of an invading enemy. But, 
gentlemen,” farther urged the unfortunate Captain, who was un¬ 
willing to be condemned without at l^t the benefit of a full 
hearing, “ although it is not for me^to say how far i^may be to 
Lochow, in r&pect I am a stranger to these parts, ^t, what is 
more to the^ ^^uipose, I trust you wiU admit that I have the 
guarantee of an honourable gentleman of youf own name, Sir 
Duiic^ Campbell of Ardenvohr, for my safety on this mission; 
and I pray you to observe, that in breaking the truce towards 
me you will highly prejudicate his honour and fair fanfe.” 
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Thk seemed <to be new information to many of the gentle¬ 
men, for they spoko aside wii^ eacli otheil and the Marquis’s 
face, notwithstanding his power of suppressing all external signs 
of his passi^, sho\^ impatience and vexation. 

“ Does Sir Duncan of Ardenvohr pledge his honour for t^fis 
person's safety, my lord t” said one of the company, addressing 
the Marquis.. 

“ I do not believe it,” answered the Marquis; “ but I have 
not yet had time to read his letter.” 

“ We will pray Jfour lordship to do sdl" said another of the 
Campbells; **our name must not suffer discredit through the 
means of such a fellow as this.” 

A dead dy,” said a clergyman, maketh the ointment of the 
apothecary to stink.” 

“ Reverend sir,” said Captain Dalgetty, in respect of the 
use to be derived, I forgive you the unsavouriness of your com¬ 
parison ; and ako remit to the gentleman in the red*bouuct, tho 
disparaging epithet of /cUow which he has discourteously applied 
to me, who am no way to be distinguished by tho same, unless 
in so lar as I have bedn called fellow-soldier by the groat Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, the Lion of the Korth, and other choice com¬ 
manders, both in Germany and the Low Coimtries. But, 
touching Sir Duncan Campbell’s guarantee of my safety, I will 
gage my life upon his making my words good thercanont, when 
he comes hither to-morrow.” 

“ If *Sir puncan be soon expected, my lord,” said i>tio of the 
intercessors, it would be a pity to anticipate matters with this 
poor man/’ 

“ Beside that,” said another, “ your lordship—I speak with 
reverence—should, at least, consult the Knight of Arflenvohr's 
letter, and learn the terms on which this M^gor Dalgctty„as he 
^Us himself, has been sent hither, by him.” 

closed around the Marquis, an<l conversed together In a 
low tone, both in Ga^ic emd English. The patriarchal power 
• of the Chiefs was very great, and that of the Marquis of Argyle, 
Armed all his granft of hereditary jurisdictiAu, was par¬ 
ticularly absolute. But there interferes some clftck of one kind 
or other eveiT in the most despotic govemmsfit. That which 
ifiitigated the .power of the Celtic Chiefs was the necessity ' 
which they lay under of conciliating the kinsmen, who, under 
them,^ed out the lower mders to battle, and who fbrmed a sort 
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of coundl of the tribe in time of peace. The Marquie on tiiis 
occasion thought hin^lf under tlje necessity of attending to the 
remonstrances of this senate, or more properly cmroulta% of the 
name of Campbell, and, slipping out of the <arcle,*feaYe orders 
for. the prisoner to be remov^ to a place of security. 

“ Prisoner!” exclaiiAed Dalgetly, exerting himself with such 
force as well-nigh to shake off two Highlanders, who for some 
minutes past had waited the signal to seize him, and kept for 
that purpose close at his back. Indeed the soldier liad so nearly 
attained his liberty, th'&t the Marquis of Arg^le changed colour, 
and stepped back two paces, laying, however, his hand on his 
sword, while several of his clan, with ready devotion, threw 
themselves betwixt him and the apprehended vengeance of the 
prisoner. But the Highland guards w^e too strong to be shaken 
off, and the unlucky- Captain, after having had his offensive 
weapons taken from him, was dragged off and conducted through 
several gloomy passages to a small side-door grated with iron, 
within which was another of wood. These were 0 })ened by a 
grim old Highlander, with a long white beard, and displayed a 
very steep and narrow flight of steps leading dowinvard. The 
Captain’s guards pushed him down two or three steps, then, 
unloosing his anus, left him to grope his way to the bottom as 
be could; a task which becaime difticult and even dangerous, 
w'hen the two doors being successively locked left the prisoner in 
total darkness. 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 

Wtioe'er lie be that sojoums here, 

1 pity much hui case, 

Unless he come to w'ait upon 
The Lord their Qod, hisH3race. 

Buunb’s Epigram on a Visit to Inverasy. 

e * 

The Captain, fluding himself deprived of light in the mannci 
we have desenbed, and placed in a very uncer^in situation, 
proceeded to defend the narrow and broken stair with all th/B 
caution in hia power, hoping tliat he might find* at the bottom 
some place to repose hims^. But with all bis care h^ could 
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not filially aroid malring a false step, which brought him down 
the four or five last steps too ^astily to pre^STve his equilibriiun. 
At the bottom he stumbled over a bundle of something soft, 
which stirred and uttered a groan, so deranging the Captain’s 
descent, that he floundei^ed forward, and finally fell upon his 
hands and knees on the floor of a damp and stone^paved 
dungeon. 

When Balgetty h|ul recovered, his first demand was to know 
over whom he h^ stumbled. 

“He was a mA a month since,” answered a hollow and 
broken voice. 

“ And what is he now, then,” said Dolgetty, “ that ho thinks 
it fitting to He upon the lowest step of the stairs, and clew’d up 
like a hurchin, that honourable cavaHcrs, who chance to bo in 
trouble, may break their noses ovcjt him?” 

“What is he now?” replied the same voice; “ho is a 
wretched trunk, from which the lioughs liave one Hy one been 
lopped away, and which cares little how soon it is tom up and 
hewed into billets for the furnace.” 

“ Friend,” said Dalgetly, “ I am sorry for you; but patimaa^ 
as the Spiiniard says. If you had but bc(}n os quiet as a log, 
as you (jail yourself, I should have saved some excoriations on 
my hands and knees.” 

“You are a soldier,” replied hLs fellow-prisoner; “do you 
complain on account of a fall for which a boy would not bemoan 
himselfr* 

“A soldier?” said the Captain; “and how do you know, in 
this cursed dark cavern, that I am a soldier?” 

“ I heard your armour clash as you fell,” replied the prisoner, 
“ and now I see it glimmer. When you have remained as long 
as 1 in this darkness, your eyes will distmguuli the smal\pst oft 
that crawls on the floor.” 

•“*1 had rather the devil picked them out!" said Dalgetty; 
“ if this be the case, i shall wish for a short turn of the rope, 
. a soldier’s prayer, and a leap from a ladder. But what sort 
•f proviiBt . have you got* here—what food, I ineaa, brother in 
affliction ?” % 

“ Bread and water once a day," repUed the -v^ice. 

• “Prithee, friend, let me taste your loaf,” said Dalgetty; “I 
hope we shall play good comrades while we dwell together in 
this abominable pit.” 
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**The loaf and jar of water,” answered the other prisoner^ 
“stand in the comtr, two step^ to your right hand. Take 
them, and welcome. With earthly food I have well-nigh done.” 

Dalgetty did not wait for a second invitation, tfut, groping 
out the provisions, began to munch at the stale black oaten loaf 
with as much heartiness as we have seen him play his part at 
better viands. 

“This bread,” he said, muttering (with his mouth full at 
the same time), “is not very savoury; nevertheless it is not 
much worse than that* which we ate at the* famous leaguer at 
Werben, w'here the valorous Gustavus foiled all the efforts of 
the celebrated Tilly, that terrible old hero, who had driven two 
kings out of the field—namely, Ferdinand of Bohemia and 
Christian of Denmark. And anent this water, which is none 
of the most sweet, I drink in the same to your speedy deliver- 
anee, comrade, not forgetting mine own, and devoutly -wishing 
it w'ore Rhenish wine, or humming Lubeck beer, at the least, 
were it but in honour of the pledge.” 

While Dalgetty ran on in this W'ay, his teeth kept time with 
his tongue, and ho speedily finished the' provisions which the, 
heiievolonce or indifference of his companion in misfortune had 
abandoned to his voracity. When this task was accomplished, 
lie wrap])cd himself in his cloak, and seating himself in a comer 
of the dungeon in which he could obtain a support on each side 
(for be had always lieen an admirer of elbow-chairs, he remarked, 
even from lus youth upward), he began to question hi^ fellow- 
captive. 

“ Mine honest friend,” .said ho, “ you and I, being comrades 
at bed and Ixiard, should be better acquainted. I am Dugald 
Palgetty of Drumthwacket, and so forth, Miyor in a regiment 
of lo 3 ial Irishes, and Envoy Extraordinary of a High and 
Mighty Lord, James Earl of Montrose.—Pray, what may your 
name bel” 

“ It will aviil you little to know,” rejJlied his more taciturn 
companion. 

“ Let me*jud§e of that matter,” aniwered the soldier. • 

“ Well, thenf—Ranald MacEagh is my name—that is, Ranald, 
Son of the Mist.^’ • 

“Son of the Misti” ejaculated Dalgetty. .“Son of utt^ 
darkness, say I. But, Rt^ld, since that is your name, bow 
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came you in posseBfiion of the provost’s court of guaMI what 
the devil brought you here, that is to say#” 

“ My mipfortimes and my crimes,” answered Ranald. “ Know 
ye the Knight of Ardenvohri” 

“ I do know that honourable person,” replied Dalgetty. » 

“ But know ye where he now isi” replied Ranald. 

“ Fasting this day at Ardeiivolir,” answered the Envoy, “ that 
he may feast to-iribrrow at Inverary j in which lost purpose if 
he chance to fail^ my lease of human service will be something 
precarious,” 

“ Then let him know, one claims his intercession, who is his 
W'orst foe and hw best friend,” answered Ranald. 

“ Tnily, I shall desire to carry a less questionable message, 
answered Dalgetty. “ Sir Dunc^ is not a person to play at 
reading riddles with.” 

Craven Saxon,” said the prisoner, “ tell him I am the raven 
that, fifteen years since, stoope<l on his tower of strength and 
the pledges lie had left there—am the hunter that found out 
the wolfs den on the rock, and destroyed his offspring—am 
the leader of the band which surprised Ardenvolir yesterday 
was fifteen jears, and gave his four children to tlie sword.” 

“ Truly, my honest Mend,” said Dalgetty, “ if that is your 
best recommendation to Sir Duncan’s favour, I would pretermit 
my pleading thereupon, in respect I have observed that even 
the animal creation are incensed against those who intromit 
with ‘their ofhqiriijg forcibly, much more any r ational and 
Christian creatures, who have had violence done upon their 
small family. But I pray you in courtesy to tell me, whether 
you assailed the castle from the hillock called Drumsnab, whilk 
I uphold to bo the true point of attack, imless it were tojbo 
protected by a sconce.” ' • 

ascended the cliff by ladders of withies or saplings,” 
said the prisoner, “ drawn up by an accomplice and clansman, 
who had served six fiaonths in the castle to eiyljf that one night 
of unlimited vengeance. The owl whooped around us as we 

* hung betwixt heaven and earth j the tide voar5d against the 
foot of the rock, and dashed asunder our skiff, yet no man’s 
heart faile(f him. In the morning there waa bio^ and ashes^ 

* where there had been peace and joy at the sunset.” 

“ It was a pretty camisade, I doubt not, Ranald MacEagh, 
a v8iy sufficient onslaught, and not unworthily dischaiged. 
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Nevertheless I would have pressed the hoosa from that little 
hillock called Dnimsnab. But youis is a pretty iiregolar 
Scythian fashion of warfare, Eanald, much resembling that of 
Turks, Tartars, and other Asiatic people.-—But the reason, my 
friend, the cause of this war—the teterrima causae as I may 
say 5 Deliver mo that, Baiiald.” 

“ We had been pushed at by the M'Aulays, and other western 
tribes,” said Ranald, “ till our possessions became unsafe for us.” 

“Ah ha I” said Dalgetty; “I have faint remembrance of 
having heard of that "matter. Did you not put bread and 
cheese into a man’s mouth, when he had never a stomach 
whereunto to transmit the same ?” 

“You Lave heard, then,” said Ranald, “the tale of our 
revenge on the liaughty Forester?” 

“ I bethink me that I have,” said Dalgetty, “ and that of an 
edd date. It was a merry jest that, of cramming the bread into 
the dead man’s mouth, but somewhat too wild and sjQvage for 
civilised acceptation, besides wasting the good victuals. I have 
seen when at a siege or a leaguer, Ranald, a living soldier 
would have been the better, Ranald, for that crust of bread, 
whilk you threw away on a dead pow.” 

were attacked by Sir Duncan,” continued MacEagh, 
“and my brother was slain—his head was withering on the 
battlements which we scaled—I vowed revenge, and it is a vow 
I have never broken.” 

“It may be so,” said Dalgetty, “and every thoroughbred 
soldier will confess that revenge is a sweet morsel; but in what 
manner the story will interest Sir Duncan in your justification, 
unless it should move him to intercede with the Marquis to 
cl^ge the manner thereof from hanging, or simple suspension, 
to Dreading your limbs on the roue or wheel, with the coulter 
of a plough, or otherwise putting you to death by torture^ 
surpasses my comprehension. Were I you, Ranald, I would be 
for miskenning^pr Duncan, keeping my own secret, and depart¬ 
ing quietly by suffocation, like your ancestors before you.” 

^ “ Yet hearken, etranger,” said the Highlander. “ Sir Duncan • 
of Ardenvohr hid four children. Thr^ died under our dirks, 
but the fourth sujvives; and more would he give Co dandle on 
bis knee the fourth child which remains, than to ^k these old^ 
bones, which care little for the utmost indulgence of his wrath. 
One word, if I list to speak it, could turn his day of humiliation 
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and fasting into a day of thankfulness and rejoicing, and break¬ 
ing of bread. Oh, I know it J)y my own Impart 1 Dearer to me is 
the child Kenneth, who chaseth the butterfly on the banks of 
the Aren,*than ten sons who are mouldering in earth, or are 
preyed on by the fowls of the air.” 

“I presume, Banald,” continued Datlgetty, “that the three 
pretty follows whom I saw yonder in the market-place, strung 
up by the head like riszored haddocks, claimed some interest in 
you,” 

There was a bifef pause ere the Higldandor replied, in a tone 
of strong emotion,—“ They were my sons, stranger—they were 
my sons 1—blood of my blood—bone of my bone!—fleet of 
foot—imerring in aim—unvanquishod by foemon till tlie sons 
of Diarmid overcame them by numbers! Wliy do I wish to 
survive them ! The old trunk will less feel the rending up of 
its roots, than it has felt the lopping off of its graceful boughs. 
But Kenneth must be trained to revenge—the young eagle 
must learn from the old how to stoop on his foes. I will 
purchase for his sake my life and my freedom, by disoovoriug 
my secret to the knight of Ardenvohr.” 

“ You may attain your cud more easily,” said a third voice, 
mingling in the conference, “ by intrusting it to me.” 

All Highlanders are suf)erstitiou8. “ The Enemy of Mankind 
is among us ! ” said Ranald IklacEagh, springing to his feet. His 
chains clattered as he rose, while he drew himself as fitr as they 
permitted from the quarter whence the voice appwi'ed to pro¬ 
ceed. His fear in some degree communicated itself to Captain 
Dalgetty, who began to repeat, in a sort of polyglot giblwrish, 
all the exorcisms he had ever heard of, without being able to 
remember more than a word or two of each. ^ 

“ Zn nomine Dmmni, as we said at Mareschal •College,— 
ma madre <U DioSy as the Spaniard has it ,—alle gutm gdeter lohen 
Herm, saith the blessed Psalmist, in Dr. Luther’s trans¬ 
lation”- • * 

“A truce with your exorcisms,” said the voice they had 
•heard before; “though*I come strangely amon^ you, I am 
mortal like yourselves, and my assistance may avail you in your 
present straitj if you are not too proud to be counselled,” 

• While the stranger thus spoke, he withdrew the shade of a 
dark lantern, iSy whose feeble light Dalgetty could only discern 
that the speaker who had thus mysteriously united himself to 
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their compajiy, and mixed in their oonyersation, was a t^I man 
dressed in a liveiy cl^k of the Marquis. His first glance was 
to his feet, but he saw neither tfie cloven foot which Scottish 
legends assign to the foul fiend, nor the horse’s hoof by which 
he is distinguished in Germany. His first inquiiy was, how the 
stranger had come among them. 

“ For,” said he, “ the creak of these rusty bars would have 
iMjcn heard had the door been made patent ^ and if you jxissed 
through the keyhole, truly, sir, put what face you will on it, 
you are not fit to be ertrolled in a regiment of living men.” 

“ I reserve my secret,” answered the stranger, “ until you shall 
merit the discovery by communicating to me some of yours. 
It may be that I shall be moved to let you out where I myself 
came in.” 

“It cannot be through the keyhole, then,” said Captain 
Dalgctty, “ for my corselet would stick in the passage, were it 
possible that ray head-piece could get through. As for secrets, I 
have none of my own, and but few appertaining to others. But 
impart to us what secrets you desire to know; or, as Professor 
Snuiflegreek used to say at the Mareschal College, Aberdeen, 
8|)eak that I may know thee.” 

“ It is not witli you I have first to do,” replied the stranger, 
turning his light full on the wild and wasted features, and the 
limbs of the Highlander, Itanald MacEagh, w^ho close drawn 
up against the walls of tlie dungeon, seemed yet uncertain 
whether his guest was a living being. „ 

“ I have brought you something, my friend,” said the stranger, 
in a more soothing tone, “ to mend your fare; if you are to die 
to-morrow, it is no reason wherefore you should not live to¬ 
night.” 

None at all—no reason in the creation,” replied the ready 
Captain Dalgetty, who forthwith began to unpack the contents 
of a small basket which tlie stranger had brought under ‘his 
cloak, while the Highlander, either in suspicion or disdain, paid 
no attention to the good cheer. 

* “ Here’s to th^o, my friend,” said the Captain, who, having, 
already despatcjf.ed a huge piece of roasted kid, was now taking 
a pull at the win^flask. “ What is thy name, my good friend T 
‘ “ Murdoch Campbell, sir,” answered the servant, “ a lackey 

of the Marquis of Argyle, and oocasionally acting as under 
warden.” * 
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“ TJien here is to thee once more, Murdoch,” said Balgetty, 

** drinking to you by your proper name fottho better luck sake. 
This \rine I take to bo Galcavella. Wofi, honest Murdoch, I 
take it on%e to say, thou deservest to be upper-warden, since 
thou showest thyself twenty times better acquainted with the 
way of victualling honest gentlemen that are under misfortune, 
than thy principal. Bread and water! out upon him 1 * It was 
enough, Murdoch, to destroy the credit of the Marquis’s dungeon. 
But I see you would converse with my friend, Ranald MacEagh 
here. Never miriS my presence; I’ll g'it mo into this comer 
with the basket, and I will w^arrant my jaws make noise enough 
to prevent my ears from hearing you." 

Notwithstanding this promise, however, the veteran listened 
with all the attention ho could to gather their discourse, or, as 
he described it himself, laid his ears back in his neck, like 
Gustavus, wdien he heard the key turn in the girnell kist.” He 
wmld, therefore, owing to the narrowness of the dungeon, easily 
overhear the following dialogue. 

“ Arc you aw'arc. Son of the Mist,” said the Campbell, “ that 
you will never leave ttiis phice, excepting for the gibbet V’ 

“ Those wdn? are dearest to me,” answered MacEagh, “ have 
trodc that path Wore me.” 

“ Then you would do nothing,” asked the visitor, ** to shun 
following them V' 

The prisoner w'rithed himself in his chains before returning 
an answer. 

“ I would do mucli,” at length he said; “ not for my own 
life, but for the sake of the ple(lge in the glen of Strathaven.” 

“ And what would you do to turn away the bitterness of the 
hour ?” again demanded Murdoch; “ I care not for what cau^ 
ye mean to shun it.” 

** I would do what a man might do, and still call himself a 

jm." 

“ Do you call youiwelf a man,” said the interrogator, “ who 
• have done the deeds of a wolf?” 

• “I do,” answered the^utlaw; I am a iqjin kke my fore- 
fathers—wliile wrapt in the mantle of peace, wt were lambs— 
it was rent ik)m us, and ye now call us wolv|S. Give us the 
huts ye have burned, our children whom ye have murdered, our ’ 
widows whom ye have starved—collect irom the gibbet and the 
pole the mangled carcases and whitened skulls of our kins- 
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men—bid them lire and bless us^ and we will be yonr rassaia 
and brothers—^till then, let death/'Ond blood, and mutual wrong, 
draw a dark veil of division between us.’' 

“ You will then do nothing for your liberty 1” said the Oamp> 
bell 

“ Anything—but call myself the friend of your tribe,” an¬ 
swered 'MacEagh, 

“We scorn the friendship of banditti and catorans,” retorted 
Mnr<loch, “and woidd^not stoop to accept i^-—What I demand 
to know from you, in exchange for your liberty, is, where the 
daughter and heiress of the knight of Ardenvohr is now to be 
found 

“ That you may wed her to some beggarly kinsman of your 
great master,” said Ranald, “ after the fashion of the children 
of Diannid ! Does not the valley of Glenorquhy, to this very 
hour, cry sliamo on the violence offered to a helpless infant 
wlioni her kinsmen were conveying to the court of the Sove¬ 
reign? Were not her escort compelled to hide her beneath 
a cauldron, roimd which they fought tiU not one remained to 
tell the tale ? and was not the girl brou^t to this fatal castle, 
and afterwards wedded to the brother of Galium More, and 
all for the sake of her broad lands V’* 

“ And if the tale be tnie,” said Murdoch, “ she had a prefer¬ 
ment beyond what the King of Scots would have conferred on 
her. But this is far from the purpose. The daughter of Sir 
Dimcan of Ardenvolir is of our own blood, not a stranger; and 
who has so good a right to know her fate as M'Callum More, 
the chief of her clan ?” 

“It is on his part, then, that you demand it?” said the oulr 
l^w. The domestic of the Marquis assented. 

“ And you will practise no evil against the maiden I—I have 
done her wrong enough already.” * 

“No evil, upon the word of a Christian man,” replied 
Murdoch. ^ 

“And my guerdon is to be life and^liberty?” said the Child 
of the Mist.' " '' 

“ Such is oui" paction,” replied the Campbell 

“ Then know,' !:hat the cMd whom I saved out of compassion 

I, 

* Such a story ia told of the heiress of the clan of Oalder, who was made 
prisoner in the manner descriljed, and afterwards wedded to Sir Dnncan 
Oampholl, from which union the C^phcdla of Cawdor have their descent. 
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at the spoiUmg of her father’s tower of strength, was bred as an 
adopted daughter of our tribe, until we were worsted at the 
pass of B^enduthil, by the filhd incamatl and mortal enemy 
of our tribe^ Allan M^Aulay of tlie Bloody hand, and by the 
horsemen of Lennox, under the heir of Menteith.” 

“ Fell she into the power of Allan of t5*o Bloody liand," sifid 
Murdoch, “and she a reputed daughter of thy tribe) Then 
her blood has gilde^ the dirk, and thou hast said nothing to 
rescue thine own forfeited Ufe." 

“ If my life rests an hers,” answered thc^outlaw, “ it is secure, 
for she still sundves; but it has a more insecure reliance—the 
frail promise of a son of Diarmid" 

“That promise shall not fail you,” said the Campbell, “if 
you can assure me that she survives, and where she is to bo 
found." 

“ In the castle of Damlinvarach,” said Ranald MocEagli, 

“ under the name of Annot Lyle. I have often h€ard of her 
from my kinsmen, who have again approached their native 
woods, and it is not long since mine old eyes behold her.” 

“You I” said Murdoch, in astonishment, “you, a chief 
among the Children of the Mist, and ventured so near your 
mortal foe)” 

“ Son of Diarmid, I did more,” replied the outlaw; “ I was 
in the hall of the castle, disguised as a harper from the wild 
shores of Skianach. My pui|)ose was to have plimged my dirk 
in the body of the M'Aulay with the Bloody hand, before whom 
our race trembles, and to have taken thereafter what fate God 
should send me. But I saw Annot Lyle, even when my hand 
was on the hilt of my dagger. She touched her clairshach,**^ to 
a song of the Children of tne Mist, which she had learned when 
her dwelling was amongst us. The woods in *which we had* 
dwelt pleasantly, rustled their green leaves in the song* and 
OIL breams were there with the sound of all their waters. My 
hand forsook the dagger; the fountains of mine eyes were 
opened, and the hour of revenge passed away.—And now, Son 
^Diarmid, have I not paid the laosom of my h^f* 

“Ay,” relied Murdoch, “if your tale be trop; but what 
proof can you a^ign for it)” ^ 

•*Bear witness, heaven and earth,” exchumed the outlaw, 
“ he already loold^ how he may step over his word 1” 

, » Harf). 
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“ Not bo/' replied Murdoeh; “ every promiae shall he kept 
to you when I am inured you l^ave told me the truth.—But 1 
must 8j)eak a few words with yo^ companion in captivity.” 

“ Fair and false—ever fair and false,” muttered^the prisoner, 

he threw himself once more on the floor of his dungeon. 

Mcumwliile, Captain Dalgetty, who had attended to every 
word of this dialogue, was making his own remarks on it in 
private. What the hmker can this sly fellow have to say to 
me 1 I have no child, either of my own, so hir as I know, or 
of any other person,* to tell him a tale about. But let him 
come on—^lie will have some manoeuvring ere he turn the flank 
of the old soldier.” 

Accordingly, os if be had stood pike in hand to defend a 
breach, he waited with caution, but without fear, the com¬ 
mencement of the attack. 

“You are a citizen of the world, Captain Dalgetty,” said 
Murdoch Campbell, “and cannot be ignorant of our old Scot¬ 
tish proverb, ffif-gof* which goes through all nations and nil 
services.” 

“ Then I should know something of It,” said Dalgetty; for, 
except the Turks, there are few powers in Europe whom I have 
not served; and I have sometimes thought of taking a turn 
either with Bethlem Gabor,+ or with the Janizaries.” 

“ A man of your experience and unprejudiced ideas, then, will 
understand me at once,” said Murdoch, “ when I say, I mean 
that yoiir freedom shall depend on your tme and upright answer 
bi a few trifling questions respecting the gentlemen you have 
loft; thoir state of preparation; the munber of their men, and 
nature of their appointments; and as much as you chance to 
jenow about their plan of o^ierations." 

“ J,ust to satisfy your curiosity,” said Dalgetty, *‘and without 
any farther purpose ?” 

“ None in the world,” replied Murdoch; “ what intSf^ 
should a poor devil like mo take in thein operations 1” 

“ Make your interrogations, then,” said the Captain, ** and I* 
jw^ill answm them tone.” 

“How many Irish may be on their march to join James 
Graham the d^yiqueiitf” 

“ Probably ten thousand,” said Oaptaia Dalgetfyr. « 

* la old English, ka me ha ihet^ i.t, mutually serving each oUmt* 
t [l*rince of Tnnuqrlvauia. J • 
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"Ton thousand 1" replied Murdoch angrily; '*we know that 
scarce two thousand landed at^trdnamurcfafin.” 

*‘Then tou know more about them than I do” answered 
Captain Dalgetty, with great composure. ** I never saw them 
mustered yet, or even under arms.” , • 

**And how many men of the clans may be expected?^* de¬ 
manded Murdoch. 

Aa many as the^ can make/’ replied the Captain. 

**Tou are answm^g from the purposg, sir,” said Murdoch; 
“ speak plainly, wilT there be five thousand men 

" There and thereabouts,” answered Dalgetty. 

“ You are playing with your life, sir, if you trifle with me,” 
replied the catechist; “one whistle of mine, and in less than 
ten minutes your head hangs on the drawbridge. 

“ But to speak candidly, Mr. Murdoch,” replied the Captain, 
“do you think it is a reasonable thing to ask m» after the 
secrets of our army, and I engaged to serve for the whole 
campaign? If I taught you how to defeat Montrose, what 
becomes of my pay, arrears, and chance of booty?” 

“ I tell you,” said CmnpbeU, “ that if you be stubborn, your 
campaign ^^ali begin and end in a march to the block at the 
castle-gate, which stands ready for such land-laofcrs; but if 
you answer my questions faithfully, I will receive you into my 
—^into the service of M^Callum More.” 

“ Does the service afibrd good pay ?” said Captain Dalgetty, 

“ He Will double yours, if you will return to Mont rose and 
act under his direction.” 

“ I wish I had seen you, sir, before taking on with him,” said 
Dalgetty, appearing to meditate. 

“ On the contrary, 1 can ^ord you more advantageous terms 
now,” said the Campbell; “always supposing you are faithful.” 

1*-Jaithful/ that is, to you, and a traitor to Montrose," 
answe^ the Captain. 

“ FaithM to the cauSe of religion and good order,” answered 
Murdoch, “which sanctifi^ any deception you may employ to 
sdiwe it.” • ^ 

“ And the Marquis of Argyle—should I incline to enter his 
service, is he a^kind master?” demanded Dalgetiy. 

V Never man kinder,” quoth Campbell 

“ And boontifial to his officers ?” pursued the Captain. 

“ Thd most open hand in Scotland,” replied Murdoch. 
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True and faithful to his engagements 1" continued Dalgetty. 

** Ab honourable atnobleman a^, breathes/' smd the clansman. 

** I never heard so much good^of him before/' said Balgetly; 
**you must know the Marquis well,—or rather you fnust be the 
Mcjquis himself!—Lord of Argyle/' he added, throwing him¬ 
self suddenly on the disguised nobtoan, “ I arrest you in the 
name of King Cliarles, as a traitor. If you venture to call for 
assistance, I will wrench round your neck.”' 

The attack which ^algetty made upon Argyle’s person was 
so sudden and unexpected, that he easily prostrated him on the 
floor of the dungeon, and held him down with one hand, while 
his right, grasping the Marquis's throat, was ready to strangle 
him on the slightest attempt to call for assistance. 

“ Lord of Argyle,” he said, “ it is now my turn to lay down 
the terms of capitidation. If you list to show me the private 
way by which you entered the dungeon, you shall escape, on 
condition of being my locirni tenens, as we said at the Marescha) 
College, until your warder visits his prisoners. But if not, I 
will first strangle you—I learned the art from a Polonian hey¬ 
duck, who had been a slave in the Ottodian seraglio—and then 
seek out a mode of retreat.” 

“ Villain I you would not murder me for my kindness,” mur* 
liiurod Argyle, 

** Not for your kindness, my lord,” replied Balgetty; “ but 
first, to teach your lordship the jus gentium towards cavaliers 
who come to you under safe-conduct; and secondly, to warn 
you of the danger of proposing dishonourable tenns to any 
worthy soldado, in order to tempt him to become false to a 
standard diuing the term of his service.” 

** Spare my life,” said Argyle, and I will do as you require.*' 

Dalgetty maintained his gripe upon the Marquis's throat, 
compressing it a little while h^e asked questions, ohd relaxi^ it 
so far as to give him the power of answering them. 

Where is the secret door into the dflngeon he demanded. 

** Hold up the lantern to the comer on your right hand, yoa 
will discern the- iron which covers thb spring,” replied the Mdr- 
quis. ^ 

** So far so good.—^Where does the passage letfd to t” 

. ** To my private apartment bdiind the tapestry,” answel^ 

the prostrate nobleman. ' 

“ From thence, how shall I reach the gatews^ 
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** Through the grand galleoy, the anteroom, the lackeye' wait 

ing hall, the grand guarixwm ”- 

** All crowded with soldier^ factionariA, and attendants 9— 
that will rihver do for me, my lord;—^have you no secret passage 
to the gate as you have to your dungeons ? I have seen sucli 
in Germany.” 

** There is a passage through the chapol,” said the Marquis, 
opening from my apartment.” 

** And what is the pass-word at the gate 1” 

“ The sword of replied the MaftjuiB; “ but if you will 
receive my pledge of honour, I will go with you, escort you 
through eveiy guard, and set you at frill liberty with a pass¬ 
port.” 


“ I might trust you, my lord, were your throat not already 
black with the grasp of my fingers;—as it is, beso los ma7W8 a 
utled, as the Spaniard says. Yet you may grant me a jiassport; 
—are there writing materials in your apartment 
* “ Surely; and blank passports ready to be signed, I will 
attend you there,” said the Marquis, “ instantly.” 

“ It were too much* honour for the like of me,” said Dalgetty; 
your lordship shall remain under charge of mine honest friend 
Kanald MacEagh; therefore, prithee, let me dnig you within 
reach of his chain.—Honest Ranald, you see how matters stand 
with us. I shall find the means, 1 doubt not, of setting you at 
freedom. Meantime, do as you see me do; clap your hand 
thus on the weasand of this high and mighty prince, under bis 
ruff, and if he offer to struggle or cry out, fail not, my worthy 
Ranald, to squeeze doughtily; and if it be od deliquiwm, Ranald, 
that is, till he swoon, there is no great matter, seeing he de¬ 
signed your gullet and mine to still harder usage.” 

“ If he offer at speech or struggle,” said Ras^d, “ he dies by 
^niy hand.”* 

That is right, Ranald—very spiritf^d:—A thorough-going 
friend that understands a hint is worth a million!” 

Thus resigning the charge of the Marquis to his new con- 
•federate, Dalgetty pressed the spring, by wh^h tli^ secret door 
flew open, though, so well were its hinges poshed and oiled 
that it made^not the slightest noise in revolving. The opxjosito 
%ide of the door was secured by very strong bolw and bars, beside* 
which hung one or two keys, designed apparently to undo fetter- 
looksf A narrow staircase, ascending up through the thickness 
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of the caetle wall, landed, as the Marquis had truly informed 
him, behind the tapestiy of his priyate apartment. Such oom< 
munications were fre<|hent in old feudal castles, as they gave the 
lord of the fortress, like a second Dionysius, the meoas of hear* 
ing the conyersation of his prisoners, or, if he pleased, of yisiting 
th^ in disguise, an experiment which had terminated so un¬ 
pleasantly on the present occasion for Gillespie Grumach. 
Haying examined preyiously whether there was any one in the 
apartment, and finding the coast clear, the Captain entered, and 
hastily possessmg hime^lf of a blank passpoit, several of whicn 
lay on the table, and of writing materials, securing, at the same 
time, the Marquis’s dagger and a silk cord from the hangings, 
he again descended into the cavem, where, listening a moment 
at the door, he could hear the half-stifled voice of &»e Marquis 
making great proffers to MacEagh on condition he would si^er 
him to give an alarm. “ Not for a forest of deer—^not for a 
thousand heftd of cattle,” answered the freebooter; “ not for all 
the lands that ever caU^ a son of Diarmid master will I break 
the troth I have plighted to him of the iron garment,” 

“He of the iron garment,” said Dalgetty, entering, '‘is 
boimden unto you, MacEagh, and this noble lord shall he 
boundon also; but first he must fill up this passport with the 
names of Mtyor Dugald Dalgetty and his guide, or ho is like to 
have a passport to another worldL” 

The Marquis subscribed and wrote, by the light of the dark 
lantern, as the soldier prescribed to him. 

“ And now, Ranald,” said Dalgetty, “ strip thy upper garment 
—thy plaid I mean, Ranald, and in it will I muffle the M'Callum 
More, and make of him for the time a Child of the Mist—Nay, 

I must bring it over your head, my lord, so as to secure us 
against your mistimed clamour—now he is sufficiently 
muffled—hold down your hands, or, by Heaven, I will stab you 
to the heart with your own dagger!—^nay, you shall be bouM ‘ 
with nothing less than silk, as your qualit|r deserves.—So, now 
he is secure till some one comes to rdieve him. If he ordered 
UIP a late dinner, jUmald, he is like to be the sufferer; at what < 
hour, my good Ranald, did the jailor usually ^pear V* 

“ Never till the sun was breath the westenk wave^” said 
^MacEagh. ^ » 

“ Then, my friend, we shall have three hours good,” said the 
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cautious Captain. ** In the meantime, let us labour for your 
liberation.'^ ^ I 

To mcamino Ranald’s chain was the next occupation. It was 
undone bylneans of one of the keys which hung behind the 
private door, probably de{>ouited there that the Marquis mighty 
if he pleased, dismiss a prisoner, or remove him elsewhere, 
‘Arithout the necessity of summoning the wmden. The outlaw 
stretched his benumbed arms, and bounded fi-om the floor of the 
dungeon in all the ecstasy of recovered freedom. 

“ Take the liver^ coat of that noble iJJrisoner,” said Captain 
Dalgetty; **put it on, and follow close at my heels.” 

The outlaw obeyed. They ascended the private stair, having 
first secured the door behind them, and thus safely reached tiie 
apartment of the Marquis.* 

* The precarious state of the feudal nobles introduced a great deal of 
espionage into their castles. Sir Hubert Carey mentions his having put on 
the cloak of one of his own wardens to obtain a confession from the mouth 
of Geordie Bourne, his prisoner, whom lie caused presently to be Itanged in 
return for the frankness of his communication. Tiie lino old Border castle 
of Naworih contains a x>rwato stair from the npartnicnt of Lord William 
Howard, by which he could visit the dungeon, as is alleged in the preced¬ 
ing chapter to have been practised by the Marquis of Argyle.—[See Carey’s 
Memoirgf edited ))y the Earl of Corke and Orrery.] 


CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 

This was the entry, then, these stairs—hut whither after > 

Yet he that’s sure to jjerLsh on the land 
May quit the nicety of card and compass, 

And jirust the open sea without a pilot. 

Tbaoetv op Bbknnovalt. 

'* Look out for the private way through the chapel, Ranald,” 
•said the Captain, while I give a haaty regard to these 
matters.” 

Thus speaking, he seLsed with one hand a bundle of Argyle’s 
most private papers, and with the other a pu^ of gold, both 
0# which lay iy a drawer of a rich cabinet, which stood in¬ 
vitingly open. Neither did he neglect to possess himself of a 
sword «nd pistols, with powder-flask and baUs, which hung in 
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the apartment, “ Intelligence and booty,” sfud the vetemi, ae 
he pouched the spojtlfi, each Ij^nourahle caralier should look 
to, the one on hia generars behalf, and the other to his owa 
This sword is an Andrew Ferrara, and the pistols oettear than 
mine own. But a faj^ exchange is no robtoiy. Soldados are 
not to be endangered, and endangered gratuitously, my Lord of 
Argyle.—But soft, soft, Ranald; wise Man of the Mist, whither 
art thou bound 

It was indeed full ^time to stop MacEagl^’s proceedings \ 
not finding the private passage re^ily, and^ impatient, it would 
seem, of farther delay, he had caught down a sword and target, 
and was about to enter the great gallery, with the purpose, 
doubtless, of fighting his way through all opposition. 

** Hold, while you live,” whispered Halgetty, laying hold on 
him. “We must lie perdue, if possible. So bar we this door, 
that it may be thought M'Callum More would be private—and 
now let mo make a reconnoissance for the private passage.” 

By looking behind the tajiestry in various places, the Captain 
at length discovered a private door, and behind that a winding 
passage, terminated by another door, which doubtless entered 
the chapel. But what was his disagreeable surprise to hear, on 
the other side of this second door, the sonorous voice of a divine 
in the act of preaching. 

“ This made the vUlam,” he said, “ recommend this to us as 
a private passage. I am strongly tempted to return and cut 
his throat.” 

He then opened very gently the door, which led into a 
latticed gallery used by the Marquis himself, the curtmns oi 
which were drawn, perhaps with the purpose of having it sup- 
posed that he was engag^ in attendees upon divine worship, 
when,, in fact, he was absent upon his secular affairs. There 
was no other person in the seat; for the fanuly of 'the Maquis 
—such was the high state maintained in those days—sate 
during service in another galleiy, placed' somewhat lower than 
that of the great man himself This being the case. Captain 
Dalgetly v&tim^d to ensconce himself in the gallery, of which 
he carefully secured the door. 

Never (although the expression be a bold one) was a sermon 
listened to with more impatience, and less edification, on the 
part of one, at least, of the audience. The Captain heard tw- 
tmAhly —and to conchtdt, With A 
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8ort of foding like distracted despair. But no mau can lecture 
(for the service was called a le^nre) for ev^; and the discourse 
was at leu^h closed, the cler^mau not filing to make a pro¬ 
found bow^warda the latticed gallery, little suspecting whom 
he honoured by that reverence. To jud^ from the haste w^^h 
'which they dispersed, the domestics of the Marquis were scarce 
more pleased with their late occupation thau the anxiotis 
Captain Dalgetty; indeed, many of them being Highlandmen, 
had the excuse of not understanding a single word whidi the 
clergyman spoke, although they gave tlfeir attendance on his 
doctrine by the special order of M'Callum More, and would have 
done 80 had the preacher been a Turkish Imaum. 

But although the congregation dis]iorBed thus rapidly, the 
divine remain^ behind in the chapel, aud, walking up and down 
its Gothic precincts, seemed either to bo meditating on what 
he.had just been delivering, or preparing a fresh discourse for 
the next opportunity. Bold os ho was, Balgetty hesitated what 
he ought to do. Time, however, pressed, and every moment 
increased the chance of their escape being discovered by the 
jailor visiting the dungeon perhaps before his wonted time, and 
discovering the exchange which had been made there. At 
length, whis^tering Ranald, who watched all his motions, to 
follow him and preserve his couuteoance, Captain Dalgetty, 
with a very composed air, descended a flight of steps which lecl 
flrom the gallery into the body of the chaiiel. A leas experienced 
adventurer would have endeavoured to pass the worthy clergy¬ 
man rapidly, in hopes to escape unnotic^. But the Captain, 
who foresaw the manifest danger of failing in such an attempt, 
walked gravely to meet the divine upon his walk in the midst 
of the chancel, and, pulling ofi‘ his cap, was about to pass him 
after a formal reverence. But what was his siflprise to vjew in 
^he^TBachef the very same person with whom he had dined in 
the castle of Ardenvohr ! Yet he speedily recovered bis com¬ 
posure ; and, ere the clergyman could speak, was the first to 
* address him, could not,” he said, ‘^eave this mansion 
Without bequeathing to fou, my very reverend sir,•my humble 
thanks for the homily with which you hav9 this evening 
fisYOOied us.” • # 

• “ I <hd not q]Merve, sir,” said the dergyman, ** that you were 
in the chapel.” 

“ ItPplaased the honouiahie Marquis,” said Dalgetty, modestly, 
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“to grace me ytiui a seat in his own galleiy.” The divino 
bowed low at this ^timation^ Rowing that such an honour 
was only vouchsafed to perso^of very high rank. ** It has 
been my fate^ sir/’ said the Captain, “ in the sort df wandenng 
li:^ which 1 have led, to have h^urd different preachers of 
different religions—as, for example, Lutheran, Bvang^cal, 
Reformed, Calvinistical, and so forth, but never have I listened 
to such a homily as yours.” • 

“ Call it a lecture, worthy sir,” said the divine, “ such is the 
phrase of our church/' * 

“ Lecture or homily,” said Dalgetty, “ it was, as the High 
Germans say, ganz Jortre flick ; and I could not leave this place 
without testifying unto you what inward emotions I have 
undergone during your edifying prelection; and how I am 
touched to the quick, that I should yesterday, during the re¬ 
fection, have seemed to infringe on the respect due to such a 
person as yourself.” 

“ Alas! my worthy sir,” said the clergyman, “ we meet in 
this \rorld as in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, not knowing 
against whom we may chance to encouulfer. . In truth, it is no 
matter of marvel, if we sometimes jostle those, to whom, if 
known, we would yield all respect. Surely, sir, I would rather 
have taken you for a profane malignant thstn for such a devout 
person as you prove, who reverences the great Master even in 
the meanest of his servants.” 

“ It is always my custom to do so, learned sir,” answered 
Dalgctty; “ for in the service of the immortal Gustavos—but 
I det^ you from your meditations,”—his desire to speak of 
the King of Sweden being for once overpowered by the necessity 
of his circumstances. 

“ Ily no means, my worthy sir,” said the clergyman. “ What 
was, I pray you, the order of that groat Prince, whose memoi^ 
is so dear to.every Protestant bosom 1” 

“Sir, the drums beat to prayers minting and evening, as 
regularly as for parade; and if a soldier passed without saluting* 
*^the chaplaiif, he«had an hour's ride oft the wooden mare for hk 
pains. Sir, I ^h you a very good evening—I am obliged to 
depart the ca8tl| under M^Callum More’s passport.” 

“ Stay one instant, sir,” said the preach^; “is there nothing 
I can do to testify my respect for the pupil of the great Gus^ 
tavus, and so admiralde a judge of preadhing 1” • 
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“Nothmg, Hir/’ said the Oaptaiu, **but to show me the 
nearest way to the gate —and if you would have the kindness/' 
he added, with great efirontery, ** to let a servant bring my 
horse with htm^ 2ie dark grey gelding—call him Gustavus, and 
he will prick up his ears-^ibr I know not where the castle stables 
are situated, and my guide/' he added,* looking at Banald, 
** speaks no English.” 

“ I hasten to accommodate you,” said tho clergyman; ** your 
way lies through that cloistered passage.” 

** Now, Heaven’s lAessing upon your vanAy 1” said the Captain 
to himself I was o&aid I would havo had to march off with¬ 
out Gustavus.” 

In fact, so effectually did tho chaplain exert himself in behalf 
of so exc^ent a judge of composition, that while Dalgetty was 
parleying with the sentinds at the drawbridge, showing his 
passport, and ^ving the watchword, a servant brought him his 
horse, ready saddled for the journey. In another place, the 
Capt^’s sudden appearance at large after having been publicly 
sent to prison, might have excited suspicion and inquiry j but 
the officers and domestfbs of tho Marquis were accustomed to 
the mysterious policy of their master, and never supposed aught 
else than that he had been liberated and entrust^ with some 
private commission by their master. In this belief, and having 
recdued the parole, they gave him free passage. 

Dalgetty rode slowly through the town of Inveraiy, the outlaw 
attendhig* upon him Uke a foot-page at his horse’s shoulder. 
As they passed the gibbet, the old man looked on the bodies 
and wrung his hands. The look and gesture were momentary, 
but expressive of indescribable anguish. Instantly recovering 
himself, Banald, in passing, whispered somewhat to one of the 
females, who, like Bixpah the daughter of Aioh, kerned eng^ed 
in watching and mourning the victims of feudal injustice and 
cniel^. The woman started at his voice, but immediately 
collected herself, and resumed for answer a dight inclination oi 
the head. 

4>algetty continued his*way out of the town,*uncertain 
whether he should try to seize or hire a boat and dtoss the lake, 
or plunge into the woods, and there conceal himsq^ from pursuit. 
In the former ev^t he was liable to be instantly pursued by the 
galleys of the Marquis, which lay ready for soiling, their long 
yard-aroB pointing to the wind, and what hope could he have in 
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an ordinaiy Highland fishing-boat to escape fironf them 1 If he 
made the latter chdce, his chanw either of supporting or oonceal- 
ing himself in those waste and unknown wildnesses, was in the 
highest degree precarious. The town lay now befiind him, yet 
^hat hand to turn to for safety he was unable to determine, 
and began to be senilible, that in escaping from the dungeon at 
Inveraiy, desperate as the matter seemed, he had only accom¬ 
plished the easiest part of a difficult task.* If retaken, his fate 
was now certain; for the personal injury he had ofiered to a 
man, so powerful anCi so vindictive, could 4)e atoned for only by 
instant death. While he pondered these distressing reflections, 
and looked around with a countenance which plain^ expressed 
mdecision, Kanald MacEogh suddenly asked him, “ which way 
he intended to journey V 

“ And that, honest comrade,” answered Dalgetty, is precisely 
the question which I cannot answer you. Truly I begin to hold 
the opinion, Ranald, that we had better have stuck by the brown 
loaf and water pitcher until Sir Duncan arrived, who, for his own 
honour, must have mode some fight for me.” 

“Saxon,” answered MacEugh, “do* not regret having ex¬ 
changed the foul breath of yonder dungeon for the free air of 
heiiven. Above all, repent not that you have served a Son of 
the Mist. Put yourself under my guidance, and 1 will warrant 
your safety with my head.” 

“ Gan you guide me safe through these mountains, and back 
to the army of Montrose?” said Dalgetty. « 

“I can,” answered MacEagh; “there lives not a man to 
whom the mountain passes, the caverns, the glens, the thickets, 
and the corries are known, as they are to the Children of the 
Mist. While others crawl on the level ground, by the sides of 
lakes pd streams, ours axe the steep hollows of the inaccessible 
moun^ns, the birthplace of the desert springs.* Not all ^e 
bloodhounds of Argyle can trace the fastness^ through wffiich I 
can guide you." • 

“ Say*8t thou so, honest Ranald V* replied Dalgetty; “ then 
iiave on with thee ; for of a surety*! sli^ never save the ^p 
by my own pilotage,” 

The outlaw accordingly led the way into the«wood, by wkich 
the castle is surrounded for several miles, waU^g wi^ so sofueh 
despatch as kept Gustavus at a round trot, taking sudi a 
number of cross cuts and tuiUA that Captain Daigeti^ speedily 
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lost idl idea where he might be^ and all knowledge of the points 
of the compass. At l^gth, the path, which liad gmduaUy 
become more altogetllbr ended sftnong thickets and 

underwood. * The roaring of a torrent was heard in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the ground became in some places broken, in oth^ 
boggy, and everywhere unfit for riding. 

“ What the foul fiend,” said Dalgetty, is to be done here 1 
I must part with Gustavus, I fear,” 

“ Take no care for your horse,” said the outlaw; “ he shall 
soon be restored to ]^u.” • 

As he spoke he whistled in a low tone, and a lad, half-dressed 
in tartan, half naked, having only his own shaggy hair, tied with 
a thong of leather, to protect his head and face from sun and 
weather, lean, and liaLf-starved in aspect, his wild grey eyes 
appearing to ^ up ten times the proportion usually allotted to 
them in the human face, crept out, as a wild beast might have 
done, from a thicket of brambles and briars. 

‘‘Give your horse to the gillie,” said Eanald MacEagb; 
“your life depends upon it.” 

“ Och I och !” exclaimed the despairing veteran; “ £heu ! ns 
wo used to say at Maroschal College, must 1 leave Gustavus in 
such grooming 1” 

“ Are you frantic, to lose time thus ?” said his guide; “ do 
we stand on friend’s ground, that you should {lart with your 
horse as if he were your brother t I tell you, you shall have 
him again; but if you never saw the animal, is not lii'c better 
than the b^t colt ever mare foaled V' 

“ And that is true, too, mine honest friend,” sighed Dalgetty ; 
“ yet if you knew but the value of Gustavus, and the things we 
two have done and sofiered together—See, he turns back to look 
at me.—^Be kind to him, my good breecliless friend, aifd J will 
^equite you well.” So saying, and withal snifiling a little to 
swallow his grief, he turned from the heartrending spectacle in 
order to follow his guide. 

* To follow his guide was no easy matter, and soon required 
more agility than Captaift Dalgetty could m^ter.* The very 
first plunge after he had parted from his charger, carried him, 
with little assistance from a few overhangingi boughs, or pro- 
je^ing roots of .trees, eight feet sheer down into the coarse of a 
‘ torrent, up which the Son of the Mist led the way. Huge 
stones,* over which they scrambled,—thickets of thorn and 
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biAmblea, throogb ^hich they had to drag themadTos,—looki 
which were to be climbed on the one side with mneh labour 
and pmn, for the plirpose of an equally precarious descent upon 
the other; all these and many such mtermptiohs, were sur¬ 
mounted by the light-footed and half-naked mountaineer with 
an ease and velocity which excited the surprise and envy of 
Captain Dalgetty, who, encumbered by his head-piece, corselet, 
and other armour, not to mention his |)onderouB jack-boots, 
found himself at length so much exhausted by fatigue, and the 
difficulties of the rodi, that he sate down a stone in order 
to recover his breath, while he eaq)lained to Ranald HacEagh 
the difference betwixt travelling expediius and impeditus^ as 
those two military phrases were understood at Moreschal Col¬ 
lege, Aberdeen. The sole answer of the mountaineer was to 
lay his hand on the soldier’s arm, and point backward in the 
direction of the wind. Dalgetty could spy nothing, for evening 
was closing fast, and they were at the bottom of a dark ravine. 
But at len^h he could distinctly hear at a distance the sullen 
toll of a large beU. 

“That,” said he, “must be the alarm—the storm-clock, as 
the Germans call it.” 

“ It strikes the hour of your death,” answered Ranald, “ un¬ 
less you can accompany mo a little farther. For every toll of 
that bell a brave man has yielded up his soul.” 

“ Truly, Ranald, my trusty friend," said Dalgetty, “ I will 
not deny that the case may ^ soon my own; for 1 a«n so for- 
fouchten (being, as I explained to you, for had 1 

been expeditu*^ I mind not pedestrian exerdso the flourish of a 
flfe), that I think I had better ensconce myself in one of these 
bushes, and oven lie quiet there to abide what fortune God shidl 
send ^mb. I entreat you, mine honest friend Ranald, to riiift 
for yourself, and leave me to my fortune, as the Lkm of the 
North, the immortal Gustavus Adolphus, my never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten master (whom you must surely* have heard Ranald, 
though yon may hove heard of no one else), said to Francis 
Albert, Bake of Saxo-Lauenburgh, when he was mortally 
wounded on t^e plains of Lutzen. Ndther despair altc^ther 
of my safety, Ra^d, serihg I have been in as g(teat pinclies as 
this in Germany—^more especially, I remember me, at the 
jfktal battle of Nerlingen—ifter which I changed service”- 

“If you would save your father’s son’s breath to help Ms 
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diild oat of trouble, instead of vastiug it upon tue tales of 
Seannachies,*’ said Ranald, who now grew impatient of the 
Captain's loquacity, if yoU% feet could Imvel as fast as your 
tongue, you»might yet lay your head on an unbloody pillow to¬ 
night.” 

“ Something there is Uhe military skiH in that,” replied the 
Captain, although wantonly and irreverently spoken to an 
officer of rank. But I hold it good to pardon such freedoms 
on a march, in respect of the Saturnalian license indulged in 
such cases to the to^ps of all nations. And now, resume thine 
office, friend Bimmd, in respect 1 am well-breathed; or, to be 
more plain, I pm, as we used to say at Maieachal 

College.” 

Comprehending his meaning rather from his motions than 
his language, the Son of the Mist again led the way, with an 
unerring precision that looked like instinct, through a variety 
of ground the most difficult and broken that could well be 
imagined. Dragging along his ponderous boots, enoumbinred 
with thigh-pieces, gaimtlets, cornet, and back-piece, not to 
mention the buiT-jerkm which he wore imder all those arms, 
talking of his former exploits the whole way, though Ranald 
paid not the slightest attention to him, Captain Dalgeity con¬ 
trived to follow his guide a considerable space farther, when the 
deep-mouthed baying of a hound was hoard coming down the 
wind, os if opening on the scent of its prey. 

** Black hound,” smd Ranald, “ whose throat never boded 
good to a Child of the Mist, ill fortune to her who littered 
thee! hast thou already found our trace? But thou art too 
late, swart hound of darkness, and the deer has gained the 
herd.” 

So saying, he whistled very softly, and was answered in a 
tone equally dow from the top of a pass, up which they had for 
time been ascending. Mending their pace, they reached 
the top, where the moon, which h^ now risen bright and 
.cl^, showed to Dalgetty a party of ten or twelve Highlanders, 
and abont os many women and chiklren, by wl^m Ranald 
MacBagh was received with such transports of jay, as made his 
cohipauion easily sensible that those by whom be was sur- 
rtunded must of course be Children of the Mist. The place 
which they occhpied well suited their name and habits. It 
was a^^beetling^cnig, round which winded a very narrow and 
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broken footpath, commanded in yariouB places by the position 
which they held. 

Bonald spoke ani;iously and hastily to the chtldren of hie 
tribe, and the men came one by one to shake chands with 
Dalgctty, while the women, clamorous in their gratitude, 
prtissed round to kiss even the hem of his garment. 

They plight their faith to you,” said Ranald MacEagh, 

for re<iuital of the good deed you have 4pn6 to the tribe this 
day.” 

“ Enough said, Raiwdd,” answered the s^dier, “ enough said 
—^tell them I love not this shaking of hands^it confuses ranks 
and dciigree.s in military service; and os to kissing of gauntlets, 
pulrlrc^iiR, and the like, I remember that the immortal Gustavus, 
as he rode through tlie strecits of Nuremberg, being thus wor¬ 
shipped by tlie populace (being doubtless far more worthy of it 
than a i>oor though honourable cavalier like myself), did say 
unto them*, in the. way of rebuke, * If you idolise me thus like 
a god, who shall tissiire you that the vengeancse of Heaven will 
not soon prove me to be a mortal T—And so here, I suppose, 
you iutend to make a stand against you** followers, Ranodd ?—<> 
voto a as the Spaniard says—a very pretty position—as 
pretty a position for a small peloton of men as 1 have seen in my 
service—no enemy can come towards it by the road without 
being at the mercy of cannon and musket.—^But then, Ronald, 
my trusty comrade, you have no cannon, I dare to aver, and I 
do not see that any of these fellows have muskets either.—So 
with what artillery you propose making goo<i the pass, before 
you come to hand blows, truly, Ranald, it piisseth my appre¬ 
hension.” 

“With the weapons and with the courage of our fathers,” 
said MacEogh; and made the Captain observe that the men 
of Ilia' party were armed wdth bows and arrows. 

“ Bows and arrows 1” exclaimed Balgetty; “ha ! ha !• ha^ 
have we Robin Hood and Little John l^^k again 9 Bows and 
arrows! why, the sight has not been seen in civilised war for a 
hundred years. Bows and arrows! ai>d why not weavers*>beam^ 
& in the dafs of Goliahl Ah! that Dugaid Balgetty, of 
Brumthwacket, should live to see men fight '^^ith bWs and 
arrows I—^The Immortal Gustavos would nevm* have beHeved^it 
—^nor Wallenstein—^lior Butler—nor old Tilly.i—WeD, Ranald, 
a cat can have but Its claWB'--€ince bows arrows pro the 
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word, e*en let us make the beat of it Only, as 1 do not under¬ 
stand the scope and range of ^ch old-fasMoned artillery, you 
must make the best disposition you can out of your own h^; 
for my takufg the command, wMlk I would have gladly done 
ba<l you been to fight with any Christian w<^pons, is out of the 
question, when you are to combat like quiver^ Numidions. 1 
will, however, play my part with my pistols in the approaching 
mellay, in respect m^' carabine unhappily remains at Gustavus's 
saddle.—My service mid thanks to you," continued, address¬ 
ing a mountaineer offered him a l^w; Dugald Dalgetty 
may say of himself, as he learned at Mareschal Coiloge,— 

Non egot Mauri jaculis, nocjuo arcu, 

Nec venonatts gravida augitlia, 

IHisco, pharetra; 

whilk is to say"- 

Kuuald MacEogh a second time imposed silence on the talka¬ 
tive commander os before, by ];)ulliag his sleeve, and }K>Lnting 
down the pass. The bay of the bloodhound was now approach¬ 
ing nearer and nearer, and they could hear the voices of several 
fjersons who accomimified the animal, and hallooetl to each 
other os they dispersed otx^ionally, either in the hurry of their 
iulvance, or in order to search more accurately the thickets as 
they came along. They were obviously drawing nearer and 
nearer every moment. MacEagli, in the ineajitiine, j»rojK>sc<l 
to Captain Dalgetty to disencumber himself of his onnour, and 
gave hiin«;to understand that the women should trana{M’^'t it to 
a place of safety. 

“ I crave your pardon, sir,” said Dalgetty, “ such is not the 
rule of oiu foreign service; in respect, I remember the regiment 
of Finland cuirassiers reprimanded, and their kettledrums 
taken from them, by the immortal Gustavos, boeauso they* bad 
assumed the permission to march without their corselets, and to 
lSav9 them with the baggage. Neither did they strike kettle¬ 
drums again at the head of that famous regiment until they 
behaved themselves so notably at the field of Leijisic; a lesson 
whilk is not to be forgotten* any more than that<exclfbxiation of 
the immortal Gustavus, * Now shall I know if mf ofiioers love 
me, *by their putting on their armour; since, if iny officers are 
slak, who shall Ipad my soldiers into victory T Nevertheless, 
friend Ranald, this is without prejudice to my being rid of 
these somewhat heavy boots, providing I can obtain any other 
YOU VL L 
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succedaneum ^ for I presume not to Bay tliat my bare soles are 
fortified so as to cpdure tbo flints and tboms, as seems to be 
the case with your followers." ^ 

To rid the Ouj)tain of his cumbrous greaves, and'^case his feet 
ir a {lair of brogues made out of deer-skin, which a Highlander 
stripped off for his accommodation, was the work of a minute, 
and Dulgetty found himself much lightened by the exchange. 
He was in the act of recommending to ilanald MacEagh, to 
send two or three of his followers a little lower to reconnoitre 
the pass, and, at the'same time, somewhat^ to extend his front, 
placing two detached archers at each flank by way of posts of 
observation, when the near cry of the hound appris^ them that 
the pursuem were at the lx>ttom of the pass. AJl was then dead 
silence; for, loquacious as ho was on other occasions, Captain 
Dalgetty knew well the necessity of an ambush keeping itself 
under covert. 

The moon gleamed on the broken pathway, and on the pro 
jecting cliffs of rock round which it winded, its light intercepted 
here and there by the branches of bushes and dwarf-trees, wMeh, 
fluding nourishment in the crevices of the rocks, in some places 
overshadowed the })row and ledge of the precipice. Below, 
a thick copsewood lay in deep and dark shadow, somewhat 
resembling the billows of a half-seen ocean. From the bosom 
of that darkness, and close to the bottom of the precipice, the 
hound wiis lujord at intervals, baying fearfully, sounds which 
W'ere redoubled by the echoes of the woods and rocks around. 
A.t intervals, these sunk into deep silence, interrupted only by 
the plashing noise of a small runnel of water, which partly fell 
from the rock, partly found a more silent passage to the bottom, 
along its puyecting surface. Voices of men wer^ ^o heard in 
stifled'converse below; it seemed as if the pursuers had not 
discovered the narrow jiath which led to the top of the rock, or 
that, having discovered it, the peril of the ascent, joitfed ^ 
the imperfect light, and the unoertainty whether it might not 
be defended, make them hesitate to attempt it. 

^ At lenlth a shadowy flgure was been, which raised itself up 
from the abj^ of darlmess bdow, and, emerging into the pale 
moonlight, ^g;m cautiously and slowly to ascenc^the rocky path. 
The outline was so distinctly miffk^, that Captain Dainty 
could discover not only the person of a Highlander, but the long 
gun wliich he carried in his hand, and the plume of» feathers 
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trldch decorated his boimot. “ Tausend teijkn I that I should 
sajr so, aud so like to he near my latter end !'* Maculated the 
Captain, hut under his hreath^ ** what wil become of us, now 
they have blx>ught musketry to eucoimter our archers V* 

But just as the pursuer had attained a projecting piece of 
rock about half-way up the ascent, and pausing, made a signal 
for th(H»e who were still at the bottom to follow liim, an arrow 
whistled from the bow of one of the Children of the Mist, and 
transfixed him with so fatal a wound, that, without a single effort 
to save himself, he lost his balance, and fbU headlong from the 
cliff on which he stood, into the darkness below. The crash of 
the boughs which received him, and the heavy sound of his fall 
from thence to the ground, was followed by a ciy of horror and 
surprise, which burst from his followers. The Children of the 
Mist, encouraged in proportion to the alarm this first success 
bad caused among the pursuers, echoed hack the clamour with 
a loud and shrill yell of exultation, and, showing thf^selves on 
the brow of the precipice, with wild cries and vindictive ges¬ 
tures, endeavoured to impress on their enemies a sense at once 
of their courage, thek numbers, and their state of defence. 
Even Captain Dalgetty's military prudence did not prevent hia 
rising up, and calljjQg out to Haiiald, more loud than prudence 
warranted, “ Carocco^ comrade, as the Spaniard says 1 The 
long-bow for ever 1 In my poor apprehension now, were you to 

order a file to advance and take position”- 

Tha»Sassenach!” cried a voice from beneath, ‘‘mark the 
Sassenach sidier 1 I see the glitter of his breastplate. ' At the 
same time three muskets were discharged; and while one ball 
rattled against the corselet of proof, to the strength of whicli our 
valiant Captain had been more than once indebted for his life, 
another penetrated the armour which covere4 the front of his 
left thigh, and stretched him on the ground. Banald instantly 
*seiz^ him in his arms, and bore him ba^^k from the edge of tlra 
precipice, while he dolefully ejaculated, “I always told tlie 
•immortal Gustavos, Wallen^in, TUiy, and other men of the 
sword, that, in my poor mind, taslots ought to ^ made musket- 
proof.” • 

*With two «r three earnest words in Gaelic. MacEagh com- 
ttiiended the wounded man to the charge of me females, who 
were in the rear of his little party, and was then about to return 
to the* contest. But Dalgetty detained him, grasping a finn 
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hold of his plaid.—“ I know not how this matter may end— 
but I request you will inform Montrose, that I died like a 
follower of the irnmf rtal GustaVus—and I pray you, take heed 
how you quit your present strength, even for thtf purpose of 
pursuing the enemy, if you gain any advantage—and— 
and"- 

Here Dalgetty’s breath and eyesight began to fail him through 
loss of blo(^, and MocEagh, availing himself of this circum¬ 
stance, extricated from his grasp the end of his own mantle, 
and substituted that*of a female, by whie!a the Captain held 
stoutly, thereby securing, as he conceived, the outlaw’s attention 
to the military instructions which he continued to pour forth 
while he had any breath to utter them, though they became 
gradually more and more incoherent—“ And, comrade, you will 
be sure to keep your musketeers in advance of your stand of 
pikes, Lochabor-oxes, and two-handed swords—Stand fast, 
dragoons, bn the left flank! where was I ?—^Ay, and Banald, 
if ye be minded to retreat, leave some lighted matches burning 
on the branches of the trees—it shows as if they were lined 
with shot—But I forget—^ye have no matchlocks nor habergeons 
—only bows and arrows—^bows and arrows ! ha! ha ! ha !" 

Here tlie Captam sunk hack in an exhausted condition, 
altogether unable to resist the sense of the ludicrous which, as 
a modem man-at-arms, he connected with the idea of these 
ancipjit weapons of war. It was a long time ere he recovered 
his senses ; and, in the meantime, we leave him in th» care of 
the Daughters of the Mist; nurses as kind and attentive, in 
reality, as they were wild and imcouth in outward appearance. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 

But if no faithless action staih 
Thy true and constant word, 

I’ll make thee famous by ray pen, 
glorions by rny sword. 

rilleerve thee in such noble ways 
As ne’er were known before; 

I'll deck and crown thy head with bays. 

And love thee more and more. 

MoNTnoaic's Lima. 

WE must now leave, with whatever regret, the valiant Captain 
Dalgotty, to recover of his wouniia or otlierwiso as fate shall 
determine, in order briefly to trace the inilitciry operations of 
Montrose, worthy os they arc of a more important page, and a 
better historian. By the assistance of the chieftains whom we 
have commemorated, And more especially by the junction of 
the Murrays, Stowarts, and other clans of A thole, which were 
peculiarly zealous in the royal cause, lie soon assembled an 
array of two or three thousand Highlanders, to w'hom he suc¬ 
cessfully united the Irish under Oolkitto. This last leader, 
who, to the great embarrassment of Milton’s commentators, is 
commemorated in one of that groat pr^et’s sonnet'^?,* was i>ro- 
perly named Alister, or Aleicander McDonnell, by birth a Scottish 
islesman, and related to the Earl of Antrim, to whose patronage 

* Milton’s lK>ok, entitled Tetrachordon, had been ridiculed, it would 
seem, by the divines assembled at Westminster, and others, on account of 
the hardness of the title; and Milton in his sonnet retaliates upnli the Vmr- 
barous Scottish names which the Civil War bad made familiar to English 
•ears v— 

-why Is It harder, sirs, than Gordon, 

ColkiUo, or MOonnld, or Gallaspf 

These ragged names to our like months grow sleek, 

That would have Quintilian stare and gasp 

• 

*' We may suppose,’’ says Bishop Newton, “ that tlielh were persons of 
note among the Bwteh ministers, who were for pressing and enforcing the 
Ogvenant;” whereas Milton only intends to ridicul^tbe barbarism of 
Scottish names in general, and quotes indiscriminately, that of Gillespie, one 
of the Apostles of the Covenant, and those of Oolkitto and M’Donnell (both 
belongiag to (me person), one of its bitterest enemies. 
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he owed the command assigned him in the Irish troops. In 
many respects he merited this distinction. He was brave to 
intrepidity, and almost to insensibility; very strong and active 
in person, completely master of his weapons, and always ready 
to’show the example in the extremity of danger. To counter¬ 
balance these good qualities, it must be recorded that he was in- 
expericncod in military tactics, and of a jealous and presumptuous 
disposition, which often lost to Montrose thfe fruits of Colkitto's 
gallantry. Yet such ^ the predominance of outward personal 
qualities in the eyes ot a wild people, that the feats of strength 
and courage shown by this champion, seem to have made a 
stronger impression upon the minds of the Highlanders than the 
military skill and chivalrous spirit of the great Marquis of Mon¬ 
trose. Numerous traditions are still preserved in the Highland 
glens concerning Alister M‘Donnell, though the name of Mon¬ 
rose is rarely mentioned among them. 

The point upon which Montrqsc finally assembled his little 
army was in Stratheam, on the verge of the Highlands of Perth¬ 
shire, so os to menace the principal town of that county. 

His enemies were not unprepared for his reception. Argylc, 
at the head of his Highlanders, was dogging the steps of the 
Irish from the west to the east, and by force, fear, or influence, 
had collected an army nearly sufficient to have given battle to 
Montrose. The Lowlands were also prepared, for reasons which 
we assigned at tlie beginning of this tale. A body of six thou¬ 
sand infantry, and six or seven thousand cavaliy, which profimely 
assumed the title of God’s army, had btjen hastily assembled from 
the shires of Fife, Angus, Perth, Stirling, and the neighbouring 
counties. A much less force in former times, nay, even in the 
preceding reign, w'ould have be^n sufficient to have secured the 
Lowlands against a more formidable descent of Highlanders than 
those united under Montrose; but times had chanked strangely, 
w ithin the last half-centuiy. Before that period, the I^owdanders 
were as constantly engaged in war os* the mountaineers, and 
^ere ineomjparably bettor disciplined^and armed. The favourite 
Scottish oraer bf battle somewhat resembled the Macedoniau 
phalanx. Thfer infantry formed a compact body, armed wjth 
long s|tear8, im|ienetrable even to the men-at*ariS^ of the age, 
though well mounted, and arrayed in complete proof. It idky 
easily be conceived, therefore, that their ranks could not be 
broken by the disorderly charge of Highland infantry armed for 
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elose combat only, with swords, and iU furnished with missile 
weapons, and having no artilleiy whatever. 

This habit of fight was in ai^eat measiye changfd by the in¬ 
troduction bf muskets into the Scottish Lowland service, which, 
not being as yet combined with the Imyonot, was a formidable 
weapon at a distance, but gave no assurance against the endhiy 
who rushed on to close quarters. The pike, indeed, was not 
wholly disused in the Scottish army; but it was no longer the 
favourite weapon, nor was it relied upon as formerly by those 
in whose hands it bras placed; insomuchethat Daniel Lupton, a 
tactician of the day, has written a book cjqjressly upon the 
superiority of the musket. This change commenced as early as 
the wars of Gustavus Adolphus, whose marches were made with 
such rapidity that the pike was very soon thrown aside in his 
army, and exchanged for firearms. A circumstance which 
necessarily accompanied this cliangc, as well as the establish¬ 
ment of standing anuies, whereby war became a trtxle, was the 
introduction of a laborious and complicated system of diseipUne, 
combining a variety of words of command with coiTosponding 
operations and mancemvros, the neglect of any one of which was 
sure to throw the whole into confusion. War, therefore, as 
pmetised among most nations of Europe, liad assumorl much 
more than formerly the character of a profession or mysteiy, to 
which previous practice and experience were indi8]:)on8able re¬ 
quisites. Such was the natural consequence of standing armies, 
which had almost everywhere, and particularly in the long Ger¬ 
man WOTS, supersedcsd what may bo called the natural discipline 
of the feudal mUitia. 

The Scottish Lowland militia, therefore, laboured under a 
double disadvantage when opposed to Highlanders. They were 
divested of the spear, a weapon whfch, in the hand* of their 
ancestors, had so often repelled the im|)etuous ossatilt^ of the 
mdUntaineer j and they were subjectetl to a new and complicated 
species of discipline, well adapted, perliaps, to the use of regular 
troops, who could be rendered completely masters of it, but 
• tending only to confuse the ranks of citizen Holdierf, by whonvit 
was rarely practised, and imperfectly understood. So much has 
fceen done ia our own time in bringing back tactics to their first 
^>rinciplc8, and in getting rid of the pedanti^j^of war, that it is* 
easy for us to*cstiiuat6 the disadvantages under which a half- 
trained militia laboured, who were taught to confer success as 
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depending upon their exercising with precLsion a system of tactics 
which they probably only so far compi^eu^ded as to find out when 
they were '^p’ong, biy; without the power of getting right again. 
Neither can it lie denied that in the material points of militaiy 
habits and warlike spirit, the Lowlanders of the seventeenth 
ceittury had sunk far beneath their Higldand countrymen. 

From the earliest period down to the union of the crowns, the 
wliole kingdom of Gotland, Lowlands astwell as Highlands, 
hod been the constant scene of war, foreign and domestic j and 
there was probably sc^arce one of its har^y inlmbitants, be¬ 
tween the age of sixteen and sixty, who was not as willing in 
point of fact, os he was literally boiuid in law, to assume arms 
at tlie first call of his liege lord, or of a royal proclamation. 
The law remained the same in 1C45 as a hundred years 
before, but the race of those subjected to it had l:»een br^ up 
under veiy different feelings. They had sat in quiet imder their 
vine and under their fig-tree, and a call to battle involved a 
diange of life as now as it was disagreeable. Sudi of them, 
also, who lived near unto the Highhuuis were in continual and 
disadvantageous contact with the restle-sfi inhabitants of those 
mountains, by whom their cattle were driven off, their dwellings 
plundered, and their persons insulted, and who had acquired 
over them that sort of superiority arising from a constant system 
of aggression. The Lowlanders wlio lay more remote, and out 
of reach of these depredations, were influenced by the exaggerate<l 
reports circulated concerning the Highlanders, whom, as^totally 
differing in laws, language, and drejis, they were iiiducecl to re¬ 
gard as a nation of savages, equally void of fear and of humanity. 
Ilieso various prc}X)sses8ion3, joined to the less warlike habits 
of the Lowlanders, and their imperfect knowledge of the new and 
complica^ system of discipline for which they had exchanged 
their natural mode of fighting, placed them at great disadvan¬ 
tage when opposed to the Highlander in the field of battle. 
The mountaineers, on the coutraiy, wdth rthe arms and courage 
of their fatheis, possessed also their simple and natinral system 
of^ tactics, aqd We down with the fUlest confidence upon an 
enemy, to whon^ anything they had been taught of discipline 
was, like Saul’s armour upon David, a liiudrancc lather than a 
, help, “ because th^y had not proved it.” 

It was writh such disadvantages on the one tide, and such 
advantages on the other, to counterbalance the diflerenee of 
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superior numbers and the presence of axtillery and cavalry, that 
Montrose encountered the army of Lord Elcho upon the field 
of Tippertnuir. The Preabyteilan clergy biul not been 'wanting 
in their efforts to rouse the spirit of their followers j and one of 
them, who harangued the troops on the very day of battle, hesi¬ 
tated not to say, that if ever God spoke *by his mouth, he pro¬ 
mised them, in His name, that day a great and assured victory. 
The cavalry and artillery were also reckoned sure warrants of 
siiocess, as the novelty of their attack had ujton former oce^asions 
been very discouragikg to the Highlaudcrsf The place of meet¬ 
ing was on open heath, and the ground afforded little advan¬ 
tage to either party, except that it allowed the horse of the 
Covenanters to act with effect. 

A battle, upon which so much depended, was never nK>re 
easily decided. The Lowland cavalry made a show of charging, 
but, whether thrown into disorder by the lire of rausketiy, or 
deterred by a disaffection to tlie service said to have' prevailed 
among the gentlemen, they made no impression on the High¬ 
landers whatever, and recoiled in disorder from ranks which had 
neither Imyonets nor ^es to protect them. Montrose saw, 
and instantly availed himself of, this advantage. He ordered 
his whole army to charge, which they perfonned with the wild 
and desperate valour peculiar to mountaineers. One officer of 
the Covenantors alone, trained in the Italian wars, made a 
des{)erate defence upon the right wing. In every other point 
tlieir linawas penetrated at the first onset; and this ndvontage 
once obtained, the Lowlanders were utterly unable to contend 
at close quarters with their more agile and athletic enemies. 
Many were slain on the held, and such a number in the pursuit, 
that above one-third of the Covenanters were reportfid to have 
fallen; in which number, however, must Ijc computed^ 
many iat burgesses who broke their wind in the flight, and thus 
Qmd Vithout stroke of sword.* 

The victors obtained* possession of Perth, and obtained con¬ 
siderable sums of money, as well as ample supplies of arms 
and ammunition. But tliffse advantages were «to l?e balanced 

^ We chortRC (p quote our autliority for a fact ao singular :—“ A great 
mMy burgesses were killed—twenty-five householders in St. Andrews— 
znaliy were buretei^in the flight, and died without stroke.”—See Baillie's 
Letten^ vol. it p. 92. [Edinb. 1776, 8vo. In the Bannatyno Club 
Edition, d 841, vol. ii. p. 262,] 
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against an almost insurmountable inconyenianoe that unifonnly 
attended a Highland army. The ohms could be in no respect 
induced to consideif themsdve/as regular soldiers, or to act as 
such. Even so late as the year 1746-6, when ‘fee Cheyaliei 
(j^arles Edward, by way of making an example, caused a 
soldier to be shot for desertion, the Highlanders, who composed 
his army, were affected as much by indignation as by fear. 
They could not conceive any principle of justice upon which a 
man’s life could be taken, for merely going home when it did 
not suit him to remdin longer with the arity. Such had been 
the uniform practice of their fathers. When a battle was over, 
the campaign was, in their opinion, ended; if it was lost, they 
sought safety in their mountaiiis—if won, they returned there 
to secure their booty; At other times they had their cattle to 
look after, and their harvests to sow or reap, without which 
their families would have perished for want. In either case, 
there was’an end of their services for the time j and though they 
were etisily enough recalled by the prospect of fresh adventures 
and more plunder, yet the opportunity of success was, in the 
meantime, lost, and could not afterwajWs he recovered. This 
circumstance serves to show, even if history had not made us 
acquainted with the same fact, that the Highlanders had never 
been accustomed to make war with the view of permanent 
conquest, but only with the hope of deriving tempomiy ad¬ 
vantage, or deciding some immediate quarrel. It also explaiiw 
the reason w'hy Montrose, with all his splendid successes, never 
obtained any secure or ixjrraanent footing in tbe Lowlands, 
and why even those Lowland noblemen and gentlemen, who 
were inclined to the royal cause, showed diffidence and reluct¬ 
ance to join an army of a character so desultory and irregular, 
as nyght lead them at all times to apprehend that the High¬ 
landers, scouring themselves by a retreat to their mountaini^ 
would leave whatever Lowlanders might have joined them to 
the mejcy of an offended and predomiiKmt enemy. The same 
consideration will also serve to account for the itodden marches 
► which Montrose was obliged to udflertako, in order to reentit 
his army in*tho mountains, and for- the rapid changes^ of 
fortune, by w^ich we often find him obliged to retreat from 
l>efore those enemies over wbmn he had recently been victoriOos, 
If there should be any who read these tales for any fikrther 
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poipose than that of immediate amusement, they vill find 
these remarks not unworthy of their recollection. 

It was omhg to such caused the slackfi^ of the Lowland 
loyalist and the temporary desertion of his Highland followers, 
that Montrose found himself, eyen after the decisive victory,of 
Tippennuir, in no condition to face the second army with which 
Aj^Ie advanced upon him from the westward. In this emer¬ 
gency, supplying by* velocity the want of strength, ho moved 
suddenly from Per^ to Dundee, and being refuserl admission 
into that towm, feu northward upon Aberdeen, whore ho ex¬ 
pected to bo joined by the (Gordons and other loyalists. But 
the zeal of these gentlemen was, for the time, effectually bridled 
by a large body of Covenanters, commanded by the Lord 
Burleigh, and supposed to amoimt to three thousand men. 
These Montrose boldly attacked with half their number. The 
battle was fought under the walls of the city, and the resolute 
valour of Montrose’s followers was again successful a^inst every 
disadvantage. 

But it was the fate^of this groat commander always to gain 
the glory, but seldom to reap the fruits of victory. He hod 
scarcely time to repose his small army in Aberdeen, ere he 
foimd, on the one hand, that the Gordons were likely to bo 
deterred from joining him, by the reasons wo have mentioned, 
with some others peculiar to their chief, the Marquis of Huntly ; 
on the other hand, Argyle, whose forces had been augmented 
by thos^ of several Lowland noblemen, advanced towards Mon¬ 
trose at the head of an army much larger than he had yet bad 
to cope with. These troops moved, indeed, with slowness, 
corresponding to the cautious character of tlieir commander j 
but even that caution rendered Argyle’s approach formidable,* 
since his ve^ advance implied that he was Et the h&<l of an 
• army irresistibly superior. 

There remained one mode of retreat open to Montrose, and 
^he adopted it, He tlfrew himself into the Highlands, where he 
pould set pursuit at defi^ce, and where he was sure, in every 
glen, to recover those recruits who had left* his standard to 
deposit their booty in their native fastnesscs(^ It was thus 
the singular character of the army whic^ Montrose com¬ 
manded, while,* on the one hand, it render^ his victory in * 
some degree nugatory, enabled him, on the other, under the 
most *d^lvantageoas circumstances, to secure his retri^t, 
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recruit his forces, and render himself more formidable than 
ever to the enemy, before whom he had lately been unable to 
make a stand. 

On the present occasion he threw himself into B&denoch, and 
r^idly traversing that district, as well as the neighbouring 
country of Athole, hb alarmed the Covenanters by successive 
attacks upon various unexpected points, and spread such general 
dismay, that repeated orders were despatched by the Parliament 
to Argyle, their commander, to engage and disperse Montrose 
at all rates. 

These commands from his superiors neither suited the 
haughty spirit, nor the temporising and cautious policy, of the 
nobleman to whom they were addtea'ied. He paid, ac(;ordingly, 
no regard to them, but limited his efiforta to intrigues among 
Montrose’s few Lowland followers, many of whom had become 
disgusted with the prospect of a Highland campaign, whicli 
exposed their persons to intolerable fatigue, and left their 
estates at the Covenanters’ mercy. Accordingly, several of them 
left Montrose’s camp at this period. He was joined, however, 
by a body of forces of more congenial* spirit, and far better 
adapted to the situation in which he found himself. This 
reinforcement consisted of a large body of Highlanders, whom 
Colkitto, despatched for that purpose, had levied in Argyle 
shire. Among the most distinguised was John of Moidart, 
called the Captain of Clan Ranald, with the Stewarts of Appin, 
the Clan Gregor, the Clan M'Nab, and other tribes o# inferior 
distinction. By these means Montrose’s army was so fonnidably 
increased, that Argyle cared no longer to remain in the com¬ 
mand of that opposed to him, but returned to Edinburgh, and 
there threw up his commission, imder pretence that his army was 
not su|)plied with reinforcements and provisions in the manner 
in which they ought to have been. From thence* the Marquis, 
returned to Inveraiy, there, in full security, to govern* his 
feudal vassals, and patriarch^ followers,* and to repose himself 
in safety on the faith of the dan proverb already quoted—** It* 

a far cry^ Ljwhow.” 
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OHAPTEE ^XTEENTft. 

Such monniains steep, such crsg;^ faille. 

His aniiy on one side enclose ; 

Hie other side, great griesly gills, 

Did ^nce with fenny mire and moss. 

Which when the Earl understood. 

He (Aunsel craved of captains ^1, 

Who bade set forth with mournful mood, 

And take such fortune as would fall. 

Fj^odden Fi£LD, an Attcimt Poetn. 

Montbose had now a splendid career in his view, provided ho 
ix>uld obtain the consent of his gallant, but desultory troops, 
and their independent chieftaiiis. The Lowlands lay ojf»en before 
him without an army adequate to check his career; for Argyle’s 
followers had left the Covenanters’ host when their master 
threw up his commission, and many other troops, tired of the 
war, had taken the sfhue opportunity to disband themselves. 
By descending Strath Tay, therefore, one of the most convcAiient 
passes from the Highlands, Montrose had only to present him- 
self in the Lowlands, in order to rouse the slumbering spirit of 
chivalry and of loyalty wliich animated the gentlemen to the 
north of the Forth. The possession of those district^x, with or 
without a victory, would give him the commaud of a wealthy 
and fertile part of the kingdom, and would enable huU) by regular 
pay, to place his army on a more permanent footing, to penetrate 
as fhr as the capital, perhaps from thence to the Border, where 
he deemed it possible to communicate with the yet unsubdued 
forces of King Charles. * • ^ 

Such was the plan of operations by which the truest gloiy 
was tb be acquire, and the most important success insured for 
the royal cause. Accoidingly it did not escape the ambitious 
and daring spirit of him whose services had already acquired 
him the title of the Great Marquis. But other ipotiwss actuated 
many of his followers, and perhaps were not without their secret 
an^ unacknowledged influence upon his own feelmgs. 

Western Chiefs in Montrose’s army, almost to a man, 
regarded the Marquis of Argyle as the most direct and propm* 
oly'ect of hostilities. Almost aU of thm had ielt his power; 
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almost all, in withdrawing their fencible men fix)m their own 
glens, left their families and property exposed to his vengeance; 
all, without except'on, were d')siroiis of diminishing his sove* 
rcignty; and most of them lay so near his territories, that they 
might reasonably hope to be gratified by a share of his spoil 
Tfo these Chiefs the possession of Inveraiy and its castle was an 
event infinitely more important and desirable than the capture 
of Edinburgh. The latter event could only afford their dans- 
men a little transitory pay or plunder; the former insured to 
the Chiefs themselves indemnity for the past, and security for 
the future. Besides these personal reasons, the leaders, who 
favoured this opinion, plausibly urged, that though, at his first 
descent into the Lowlands, Montrose might be superior to the 
enemy, yet every day’s march he made from the hills must 
diminish his own forces, and expose him to the accumulated 
superiority of any army which the Covenanters could collect 
from the Lowland levies and garrisons. On the other hand, biy 
crushing Argyle effectually, he would not only permit his present 
western friends to bring out that proportion of their forces 
which they must otherwise leave at home for protection of their 
families; but farther, he would draw to his standard several 
tribes already friendly to his cause, but who were prevented 
from joining him by fear of M‘Oallum More, 

These arguments, as wo have already hinted, found something 
rcsjionsiTe in Montrose’s own bosom, not quite consonant with 
the general heroism of his character. The houses of Argyle 
and Montrose had been, in former times, repeatedly opposed to 
each other in war and in politics, and the superior advantages 
aapured by the former had made them the subject of en\y and 
dislike to tho neighbouring family, who, conscious of equal 
desert, «^had not been so richly rewarded. This was not all. 
The existing heads of these rival families had stood in the most 
marked opposition to each other since the oommenoemont of the 
present troubles. « 

Montrose, conscious of the superiority of his talents, and qf 
having rendered great service to th(» Covenanters, at the begyi- 
ning of the war, had expected from that party the supereminence 
of council and oomnumd, which they judged it ^safer to intrust 
to the more liiflited faculties, and more extensive power, of Jiis 
rival Argyle. The having awarded this preference was on 
injury which Montrose never forgave the Covenantersand he 
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was still loss likely to extend his pardon to Argylc, to wliom ho 
had been postponed. He was therefore stimulated by every 
feeling of hatred which could animate a fieiy temper in a fierce 
age, to seek Tor revenge upon the enemy of his house and person; 
and it is probable that these private motives operated not a 
little upon his mind, when he found the* principal paH of His 
followers determined rather to undertake an expedition against 
the territories of Aigyle, than to take the far more decisive step 
of descending at once into the Lowlands. 

Yet whatever tei^>tation Montrose found to cany into cfibcit 
his attack upon Argyleshire, ho could not easily bring himself 
to renounce the splendid acliievement of a descent upon the 
Lowlands. He held more thou one council with the principal 
Ciiiefs, combating, perhaps, his own secret inclination os well as 
theirs. He laid before them the extreme difficulty of marching 
even a Highland army from the eastward into Argyleshire, 
through i)asBea scarcely practicable for shopherds "and det^r- 
stalkers, and over mountains with which even the clans lying 
nejirest to them did not pretend to be thorougldy acquainted. 
These difficulties wertf greatly enhanced by the season of the 
year, which was now advancing towards December, when the 
mountain-passes, in themselves so difficult, might be expected 
to Imj rendered utterly impassable by snow-storms. These objec¬ 
tions neither satlsfmd nor silenced the Chiefs, who insisted upon 
their ancient mode of making war, by driving the cattle, whicli, 
according to the Gaelic phrase, “fed upon the grasf of their 
enemy.” The council was dismissed late at night, and without 
coming to any decision, excepting that the Chiefs, who supported 
the opinion that Argyle should be invaded, promised to seek 
out among their followers those who might be most cajmble of 
undertaking the office of guides upon the expedition. • 

Montrose *had retired to the cabin which served him* for a 
"tent,* and stretched himself upon a bed of dry fern, the only 
place of repose which i4 afforded. But he courted sleep in vain, 
4br the visions of ambition excluded those of Morpheus. In 
one moment he imagined^himself displaying spyal banner 
fr^m the reconquered Castle of Edinburgh, detaahiug assistance 
to a monarcli whose crown depended upon his success, and 
i%Deivmg in reauital all the advantages and pteferments which 
ootdd be heaped upon him whom a king del^teth to honour. 
At anether time this dream, splendid as it was, faded before 
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the vision of gratified vengeance, and personal triumph over a 
personal ^enemy. To surprise Argyle in his stronghold of In¬ 
verary—to crush inc him at on<r3 the rival of his own house and 
the chief support of the Presbyterians—^to show th^ Covenanters 
the difference between the preferred Argyle and the postponed 
Montrose, was a pictiire too flattering to feudal vengeance to be 
easily relinquished. 

While he lay thus busied with contradictory thoughts and 
feelings, the soldier who stood sentinel upon his quarters an¬ 
nounced to the Marqhis that two persons aesii'ed to speak with 
his Excellency. 

Their names answered Montrose, “ and the cause of their 
urgency at such a late hoiirf’ 

On these jjoints, the sentinel, who was one of Colkitto’s Irish¬ 
men, could afford his General little information; so that 
Montrose, who at such a period durst refiise access to no one, 
lest he might have been neglecting some important intelligence, 
gave directions, as a necessary precaution, to put the guard 
under arms, and then prepared to receive his untimely visitors. 
His groom of the chambers had scarce lifted a pair of torches, 
and Montrose himself had scarce risen from his couch, when 
two men entered, one wearing a Lowland dress, of chamois 
leather worn dmost to tatters; the other a tall upright old 
Highlander, of a complexion which might be termed iron-grey, 
wasted and worn by frost and tempest. 

“ What may be your commands with me, my friends said 
the Marquis, his hand almost imconsciously seeking the butt of 
ono of his pistols ; for the period, as well as the time of night, 
warranted suspicions which the good mien of his visitors was not 
by any means calculated to remove. 

“I pray leave to congratulate you,” said the Lowlauder, 
“iny most noble General, and right honourabld lord, upon, 
the great battles which you have achieved since 1 had the 
fortune to bo detached from you. It wte a pretty affiadr that 
tuilzie at Tippermuir; neverthdesB, if 1 might be permitted to* 
conned”—♦- • * ^ * 

Before doing so,” said the Marquis, ** wiU you be pleased 
to let me know who is so kind as to favour ^me with his 
opinion ?” * , 

“ Truly, my lord,” replied the man, “ I should have hoped 
that was lumecessary, seeing it is not so long since I tdok on 
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in your semce^ under promise of a commission as M^or, with 
half a dollar of daily pay and half a dollar of arrears; and 1 
am to trust your lordship has ntt forgotten my pay as well as 
my person!'* 

“ My good Iriend, Mtyor Dalgetty/' said Montrose, who by 
this time perfectly recollected his man,' you must consiifer 
what important things have happened to put my iHends’ faces 
out of my memory,»beside8 this imperfect light; but all con> 
ditions shall be kept.—^And what nows from Argyleshire, my 
good Miyor! We tfnve long given you up for lost, and I was 
now preparing to take the most signal vengeance upon the old 
fox who infringed the law of arms m your person,” 

“Truly, my noble lord,” said Dalgetty, “I have no desire 
that my return should put any stop to so proper and becoming 
an intention; verily it is in no shape in the Earl of Argyle’s 
favour or mercy that I now stand before you, and I shall be no 
intercessor for him. But my escape is, under Heaven, and the 
excellent dexterity which, as an old and accomplished cavalier, 
1 displayed in effecting the same,—I say, under these, it is 
owing to the assistance of this old Highlander, whom 1 venture 
to recommend to your lordship’s special favour, as the instru¬ 
ment of saving your lordship’s to command, Dugald Dalgetty 
of Dnimthwacket.” 

“ A thankworthy service,” said the Marquis, gravely, “ which 
shall certoiuly be requited in the manner it deserves.” 

“Kne^ down, Ranald,” said Major Dalgetty (as must 
now call him), “kneel down,*and kiss his Excellences h^nd.” 

The prescribed form of acknowledgment not being according 
to the custom of Ranald’s country, he contented himself with 
folding his arms on his bosom, and making a low mclination of 
his he^ , * 

“ This poor man, ray lord,” said Mjyor Dalgetty, contihuing 
his speech with a dignified air of protection towards Ranald 
MacEagh, “has str^^ all his sl^ider means to defend my 
person from mine enemies, although having no better weapons 
of a missile sort than bowssuid arrows, whUk your Iqrdship will 
hardly believe.” " * * 

** You will see a great many such weapons in my comp,” said 
Muntrose, “ and we find them serviceable.”* • 

* In fact, for iho admJtan of srebery H nay be stated, not only that 
nxany of«the HigUanden in Montrose's afiaf these «)tiqne missilse, 
VOT^ TL . " M 
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“ Serviocable, my lord !” said Daigetty; ** I trust your lord- 
ship will permit me to be surprised—bows and arrows!—1 trust 
you will forgive myirecommen(fiiig the substitution of muskets, 
the first convenient opportunity. But besides defending me, 
this honest Highlander also was at the pains of curing me, 
in respect that I had got a touch of the wars in my retreat, 
which merits my best requital in this special introduction of 
him to your lordship’s notice and protection.” 

What is your name, my friend f ” said Montrose, turning to 
the Highlander. 

It may not be spoken,” answered the mountaineer. 

“ That is to say,” interpreted Miyor Dalgetty, “ he desires to 
liave his name concetiled, in respect he hath in former days 
taken a castle, shun certain children, and done other things 
whilk, as your good lordship knows, arc often practised in war 
time, but excite no benevolence towards the perpetrator in the 
friends ot those who sustain injury. I have known, in my 
military experience, many brave cavaliers put to death by the 
boors, simply for having used militaiy license upon the country.” 

*‘I understand,” said Montrose: “This i)erson is at feud 
with some of our followers. Let him retire to the court of 
giiiird, and we will think of the best mode of protecting him.” 

“ You hear, Ranald,” said Major Dalgetty with an air of 
superiority, “ his ExceUency wishes to hold privy council with me, 
you must go to the court of guard.—Ho does not know where 
that is, poor fellow !—he is a young soldier for so o)d a man; 
1 will put him under the charge’ of a sentinel, and return to 
your lordship incontinent.” He did so, and returned accord- 
ingly. 

Montrose’s first inquiiy respected the embassy to Inverary; 
and he*listened with attention to Dalgetty’s reply notwithstand¬ 
ing tbe prolixity of the Major’s narrative. It required an effort 
from the Marquis to maintain his attention: but no one bettd^ 
knew, that where information is to be derived from the report 
of such agents as Dalgetty, it can only be obtained by suffering 
them to tfdl t^eir story in their &wn way. Accordingly the 
Marquis’s patience was at Length rewarded. Among other spoils 
which the captain thought himself at liberty <to take, a 
packet of Arg^^e’s private papers. These he consigned to ibe 

c 

but eren in England the bov^snd quiver,'OiiC8 the glory of the bold yeomen 
of that land, wen occasionsHy used dnrhii; the great civil wars. « 
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hands of his General; a humour of accounting, however, which 
went no farther, for I do not understand that he made any 
mention of the purse of gold wUch he had^appropriated at tlie 
wnie time tlfat he made seizure of the papers aforesaid. Snatch¬ 
ing a torch from the wall, Montrose was ^in an instant deeply 
engaged in the perusal of these documents, in which it is pro¬ 
bable he found something to animate his personal resentment 
against his rival Arg^le. 

^“Does he not fes^ mel’* said he; “then he shall feel me. 
Will he fire my castie of Mugdocki—Inforary shall raise the 
first smoke—0 for a guide through the skirts of Strath Fillan !” 

Whatever might be Dalgetty's personal conceit, he under¬ 
stood his business sufiiciently to guess at Montrose’s meaning, 
He instantly interrupted his own prolix narration of the skir¬ 
mish which had taken place, and the wound he had received in 
his retreat, and began to speak to the point which he saw in¬ 
terested his General. 

“ If,” said he, “your Excellency wishes to make an infall into 
Argyleshire, this poor man, Ranald, of whom I told you, to 
gether with his children and companions, know every pass into 
that land, both leading from the east and from the north.” 

“ Imlocd !” said Montrose; “ what rcJison have you to l)clieve 
their knowledge so extensive ?” 

“So please your Excellency,” answered Dalgetty, “during 
the weeks that I remained with them for cure of my wound, 
they wore.repeatedly obligated to shift their quarters, in resixjcjt 
of Argyle’s repeated attempts to repossess himself of the person 
of an officer who was honoured with your Excellency’s confi¬ 
dence ; BO that I had occasion to admire the singular dexterity 
and knowledge of the face of the country with which they 
alternately adiieved their retreat and their advance; an^ ^yhen, 
at length, I was able to repair to your Excellency’s standard, 
fhi» honest simple creature, Ranald MacEagh, guided me by 
paths which my stee* Gustavua (which your lordship may 
remember) trod with perfect safety, so that I said to myself, 
tlwt where guides, spies, 5 p inteUlgencers wer# rc<}uired in a 
Highland campaign in that western country, moro^xpert persons 
thsm he and his attendants could not possibly be desired.” 

^ And can you answer for this man’s fidelity ?’^8aid Montnjse ; 
“ what is his name and condition 1” ^ 

“He*is an outlaw and robber by profession, something also 
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of a homicide or murderer,” answered Balgetty; “ and by name 
called Kanald MacEagh; whilk signifies, Bauald, the Son of the 
Mist.” « A 

“ I should remember something of that name,” i^id Montrose, 
p 9 .using; “ Did not these Children of the Mist perpetrate some 
act of cruelty upon the M^Aulaysl” 

Major Dalgetly mentioned the circumstance of the murder 
of the Forester, and Montrose’s active memory at once recalled 
all the circumstances of the feud. 

“ It is most unlucky,” said Montrose, “ this inexpiable quarrel 
between these men and the M'Aulays. .Allan has home him¬ 
self bravely in these wars, and possesses, by the wild mystery of 
his behaviour and language, so much infiuence over the minds 
of his countrymen, that the consequences of disobliging him 
miglit he serious. At the same time, these men being so capable 
of rendering useful service, and being, as you say, Major Dalgetty, 
perfectly tnistworthy”- 

I will pledge my pay and arrears, my horse and arms, my 
bead and neck, upon their fidelity,” said tlie Major; “ and your 
Excellency knows, that a soldado could bay no more for his own 
father.” 

“ Tnie," said Montrose; “ but as this is a matter of particular 
moment, I would willingly know the grounds of so positive an 
assurance.” 

Concisely then, my lord,” said the Matjor, “ not only did 
they disdain to profit by a handsome reward which Argyle did 
me the honour to place upon this poor head of mine, and not 
only did they abstain from pillaging my personal property, whilk 
was to an amount that would have tempted re^ar soldiers in 
any service of Europe ; and not only did they restore me my 
hors^, ^hilk your Excellency knows to bo of value, but I could 
not prevail on them to accept one stiver, doit, oirmaravedi for 
the trouble and expenses of my dekbed They actually refused 
iny coined money when freely offered,—« tale seldom to he told 
in a Christian land,” 

“I admit,” s^id Montrose, after dCmoment's reflection, **that 
their conduct*"towards you is good evidence of their fidelity: 
but how to secure against the breaking out of tkis feud 1” ne 
paused, and th4n suddenly added, ** I had forgot I have supped, 
while you, M^or, have lien travelling by moonlight.” 

Ho called to his attendants to fetch a stoup of wine aad some 
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rafreehmenta. M^jor Dalgetty, who had the appetite of u con* 
valescent rotumed from Highland quarters, needed not any 
pressing to partake of what wasi^t before ^him, but proceeded 
to despatch tus food with such alacrity, that the Marquis, filling 
a cup of wine, and drinking to his health, could not help remark¬ 
ing, that coarse as the provisions of hw' camp wore, he 
afi^d M^or Dalgetty had fared much worse during his excur¬ 
sion into Argyleshiret 

“ Your Excellencv may take your corporal oath upon that," 
said tlie worthy Mt^or, speaking with bis mouth full j “ for 
Argyle’s bread and water are yet stale and mouldy in my recol¬ 
lection, and though they did their best, yet the viands that the 
Children of the Mist procured for me, poor helpless creatures as 
ihey were, were so unrcfreshful to my body, that when enclosed 
in my armour, wliilk I was fain to leave behind me for expedi¬ 
tion’s sake, I rattled therein like the shrivelled kernel in a nut 
that hath been kept on to a second Hallow-e’en." 

You must take the due means to repair these losses, Major 
Dalgetty." 

“ In troth,” auswerdU. the soldier, “ I shall hardly be able to 
compass that, unless my arrears are to be exchanged for prosont 
pay; for I protest to your ExceDency, that the three stone 
weight which I have lost were simply raised upon the regular 
accountings of the States of Holland.” 

** In that case,” said the Marquis, “ you are only reduced to 
good marching order. As for the pay, let us once have victory 
—^victory, Major, and your wishes, and all our wishes, shall be 
amply fulfilled. Meantime, help yourself tq another cup of 
wine.” 

“ To your Excellency’s health,” said the Mtyor, filling a cup 
to the brim, to show the zeal with which he drank tkn toast, 
“ and victory*over all our enemies, and particularly over Ai^yle 1 
*1 bo]|le to twitch another handful from his beard myself.—I have 
had one pluck at it already.” 

• “ Very true,” answered Montrose; “ but to return to these 
men of the Mist. You tinderstand, Dalgetty^ tha^ their pro* 
Brace here, and the purpose for which we employ them, is a 
se^et betweea you and mel” 

^Delighted, as^ Montrose had antidpated, wilh this mark of 
his General’s coi^dence, the Major laid his hand upon his nose, 
and nodded intelligence. 
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Hoifir many may there be of Kanald^s followers 1” contiiuaed 
the Marquis. 

“ They are reduced, so far ^ I know, to some eight or ton 
men,” answered Mtyor Balgetty, and a few *womeii and 
children.” 

" “ Where are they liow?” demanded Montrose. 

“ In a valley, at three miles’ distance,” answered the soldier, 

awaiting your Excellency’s command ; 1 judged it not fit to 
bring them to your leaguer without your Excellency’s orders.” 

“ You judged very»well,” said Montrose it would be pro{)eT 
that they remain where they are, or seek some distant place of 
refuge. I will send them money, though it is a scarce article 
witii mo at present.” 

“ It is quite unnecessaiy,” said Major Dalgetty ; ** your Ex¬ 
cellency has only to hint that the M‘Aulays are going in that 
direction, and my friends of tlie Mist will instantly make volte- 
face, and go to the right about.” 

“ That were scarce courteous,” said the Marquis. “ Better 
send them a few dollars to purchase them some cattle for the 
support of the women and children.” 

They know how to come by their cattle at a far cheaper 
rate,” said the M^*or; “])ut let it be as your Excellency wills.” 

“Let Ranald MacEagh,*’ said Montrosfi, “select one or two 
of his followers, men whom ho can trust, and who are capable 
of keeping their own secret and ours: these, with their chief 
for scout-master general, shall serve for our guides. .Let them 
be at my tent to-morrow at daybreak, and see, if possible, 
that they neither guess my purpose, nor hold any communica¬ 
tion with each other in private.—This old man, has he any 
children 1” 

“ Thl^y have been killed or hanged,” answered the M^jor, “ to 
the number of a round dozen, as I believe—but he hath left one 
griiudchild, a smart and hopeful youth, whom I have noted to" 
l^ never without a pebble in his plaid-nook, to fling at whatso¬ 
ever might come in his way ; being a symbol, that, like David, 
who was qpcostomed to sling smooth stones token from tbs 
hrook, he may, afterwards prove an adventurous wamor.” 

“ That boy, Miyor Dalgetty,” said the Marquis^ ^ I will hdve 
to attend upon iny o^m persem. I presume he will have settle 
enough to keep his name secret 1” 

“ Your Excellency need not fear that,” answered Dalgetty; 
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'^theae Highland imps, from the moment they chip the 
sheU”- 

“ Well,” interrupted Montros!, “ that boy shall be pledge for 
the fideH^ af his parent, and » he prove faithiiil, the Gild's 
preferment shall be his reward.—And now, Mjyor Balgetty, I 
will license your departure for the night j to-morrow you 
introduce this MacJ^h, under any name or character he may 
please to assume. 1 presume his profession has rendered him 
sufSciently expert in all sort of disguises; or we may admit 
John of Moidait inti our schemes, who has sense, practicability, 
and intelligence, and will probably allow this miin for a time to 
be disguised as one of liis followers. For you, Mjgor, my groom 
of the chambers will be your quarter-master for this evening.” 

Major Dalgetty took his leave with a jo)rflil heart, greatly 
elated with the reception he had met with, and uiuch pleased 
Avith the personal manners of his new General, which, as he ex¬ 
plained at gre&t length to Banald MacEiigli, reiniudeil him in 
many respects of the demeanour of the immortal Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Lion of the North, aiid Bulwark of the Pro¬ 
testant Faith. * 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 

The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eyes suspended wait; 

Stem famine guards the solitary coast, 

And winter barricades the realms of frost, 

He comes,—^nor want, nor cold, his course delay. 

Vanity oi^Human Tftsma. 

. ^ 

*By break of day Montrose received in his cabin old MacEagh, 
and questioned him Iqng and particularly as to the means of 
lipproaching the country of Argyle. He made a note of his 
gnawers, which he compared with those of two of his followers, 
whom he introduced as the most prudent and d)y)er9bnced. He 
found, them tq correspond in all respects; but, still unsatisfied 
viihcre precaution was so necessary, the Marquis compared the 
information he ^ad received with that he was able to collect 
from Chiefs who lay most near to the destined scene of 
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invasion, and being in all reepects satisfied of its accuracy, be 
resolved to proceed in full reliance upon it. 

In one point Mcfitrose cbai^ged his mind. Having judged 
it unfit to take the boy Kenneth into his own sei^ice, lest, in 
case of his birth being disoovered, it should be resented as an 
ofiencc by the numordus clans who entertained a feudal enmity 
to this devoted family, he requested the Migor to take him in 
attendance upon himself; and as he accompanied this request 
with a hand^me douceur, under j^reteiice of clothing and equip¬ 
ping the lad, this change was agreeable to *511 parties. 

It was about breakfast time, when Major Dalgetty, being 
dismissed by Montrose, went in quest of his old acquaintances, 
Lord Menteith and the M'Aulays, to whom he longed to com¬ 
municate his own adventures, as well as to learn from them the 
imrticulars of the campaign. It may be imagined he was re- 
cciived with great glee by men to whom the late uniformity of 
their military life had rendered any change of society an interest¬ 
ing novelty. Allan M'Aulay alone seemed to recoil from his 
ibrmor ac(|uaiutauce, although, when challenged by his brother, 
he could render no other reason than a reluctance to he familiar 
with one who had been so lately in the company of Argyle, and 
other enemies. Miyor Dalgetty was a little alarmed by this 
sort of instinctive consciousness wliich Allan seemed to entertain 
rtjspecting the society ho had been lately keeping; he was soon 
satisfied, however, that the perceptions of the seer in this parti¬ 
cular were not infallible. ^ 

As Ranald MacEagh was to he {daced under Migor Dalgetty's 
protection and superintendence, it was necessary he should pre¬ 
sent him to those persons with whom he was most likely to asso¬ 
ciate. The dress of the old man had, in the meantime, been 
changeeb^m the tartan of his clan to a sort of clothing peculiar 
to tllb meuof the ilistant Isles, resembling a waistcoat with 
sleeves, and a petticoat, all made in one piece. Tliis dress was*^ 
laced from top to bottom in front, and bc^resome resemblance to 
tliat called Polonaise, still worn by children in Scotland of the 
lower rankf- The tartan hose and bonnet completed the dress 
which old menrof the last century remembered wdl to have seen 
worn by the distant Islesmen who came to the«£arl of MaPs 
standard in the^ear 1715. it' 

Major Dalgetty, keeping his eye on Allan as he ^ke, intro¬ 
duced Ranald MacEagh under the fictitious name of Ranald 
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MacGillihuron in Benbecula, who had scaped with him out ot 
Argyle's prison. He recommended him as a person skilful in the 
arts of the harper and the sena^ie, and by|UO means contempt¬ 
ible in the Quality of a second-sighted person, or seer. While 
making this exposition, Major Dalgetty stammered and hesitated 
in a way so unlike the usual glib forwardness of his manner, tfiat 
he could not have failed to have given suspicion to Allan M^Aulay, 
had not that person's whole attention been engaged in steadily 
perusing the features of the person thus introduced to him. 
This steady gaze soHnuch embarrassed Banald MacEagh, that 
his hand was beginning to sink down towards his dagger, in ez- 
]^)ectation of a hostile assault, when Allan, suddenly crossing the 
floor of the hut, extended his baud to him in the way of friendly 
greeting. They sat down side by side, and conversed in a low 
mysterious tone of voice. Menteith and Angus M‘Aiilay were 
not surprised at this, for there prevailed among the Highlanders 
who pretended to the second-sight a sort of freemasomy, whicdi 
geue^y induced them, upon meeting, to hold communication 
with each other on the nature and extent of their visionary ex¬ 
periences. * 

“ Does the sight come gloomy upon your spirits?” said Allan 
to his new acquaintance. 

“ As dark as the shadow u|>on the moon,” replied Banald, 
*‘when she is darkened in her midcoiirse in heaven, and pro¬ 
phets foretell of evil times.” 

“ Conan hither,” said Allan, “ com© more this way, I would 
converse with you apart; for men say that in your distant 
islands the sight is poured forth with more clearness and power 
than upon us, who dwell near the Sassenach.” 

While they were plunged into their mystic conference, the 
two English cavaliers entered the cabin in thfr highest possible 
spirits, and announced to Angus M*Aulay that orders haft* been 
* issued that all should hold themselves in TeadJness for an imme¬ 
diate march to the westward. Having delivered themselves of 
•their news with much glee, they paid &eir compliments to their 
aid acquaintance^^jor Da^tty, whom they insj^ntly recognised, 
and inquired after liie health of his charger, Gustavus. 

humbly thank you, gentlemen,” answered the soldier, 
*M}ustavus is well, though, like his master, sothewhat borer on 
the ribs than when yon oiSered to relieve me of him at Damlin* 
vnrods; and let me assure you, that before you have made one 
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or two of those marches which you seem to contemplate with so 
much satisfaction in prosj;ect, you will leave, my good knights, 
some of your Engl^^h beef, ai^ probably an English horse or 
two, behind you.” *= * 

Both exclaimed that they cared veiy little what they found 
or what they left, provided the scene changed from dogging up 
and down Angus and Aberdeenshire, in pursuit of an enemy 
who would neither tight nor run away. 

“ If such be the case,” said Angus M'Aulay, “ I must give 
orders to my followers, and nmke provisfen too for the safe 
(ionveyance of Annot Lyle; for an advance into M^Oallum 
More’s conntiy will be a farther and fouler road than these 
pinks of Cumbrian knighthood are aware of.” So saying, he 
left the cabin. 

“Annot Lyle!’* repeated Palgetty, “is she following the 
campaign ?” 

“ Surely,” replied Sir Giles Musgrave, his eye glancing slightly 
from Lord Menteitli to Allan M'Aulay; “we could neither march 
nor tight, advance nor retreat, without the influence of the 
Princess of Harps.” ‘ 

“ The Princess of Broadswords and Targets, I say,” answered 
his companion; “ for the Lady of Montrose herself could not be 
more courteously waited upon ; she has four Highland maidens, 
and as many baxe-legged gillies, to wait upon her orders.” 

“ And what would you have, gentlemen ?” said Allan, turning 
suddenly from the Highlander with whom he was injyonversa- 
tion ; “ would you yourselves have left an innocent female, the 
comi>anion of your infancy, to die by violence, or perish by 
famine 1 There is not, by tliis time, a roof upon the habitation 
of my fathers—our crops have been destroyed, and our cattle 
have been driven—and you, gentlemen, have to bless God, 
that,•'coming from a milder and more civilised eountry, you 
expose only your own lives in this remorselees war, without* 
apprehension that your enemies will visit with their vengeance 
the defenceless pledges you may have left behind you.” 

« ’The Engyshmon cordially agreed that they hSd the superiority 
in this respect ^d the company now dispersing, went each to 
his several charge or occupation. • 

Allan linger^ a moment behind, still questioning the relue* 
tant Bonald MacEagh upon a point in his supj^os^ visions, by 
which he was greatly perplexed. “ Repeatedly,” he Baid,,“ ha%'e 
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I had the sight of a Gael, who seemed to plunge his weapon 
into the body of Mentdth,—of that young nobleman in the 
scarlet laced cloak, who has ju|t now left ^ho bothy. But by 
no eftbrt, tlK)ugh I have gazed dll my eyes were almost fixed in 
their sockets, can 1 discover the face of this Higldonder, or even 
conjecture who he may be, although his l)er8on and air soezfied 
familiar to me.” * 

** Have you reversed your own plaid,” said llanald, accord¬ 
ing to the rule of the experienced Seers in such easel” 

“ I have,” answefed Allan, speaking lewr, and shuddering as 
if with internal agony. 

And in what guise did the phantom then appear to you 
siiid Banald. 

“ With his plaid also reversed,” answered Allan, in the same 
low and convulsed tone. 

“ Then be assured,” said Ranald, that ymir own hand, and 
none otlier, will do the deed of which you have witnessed the 
shadow.” 

“ So has my anxious soul a hundred times surmised,” replied 
Allan. ‘^But it is irftpossible ! Were I to read the record in 
the eternal book of fate, I would declare it impossible—we are 
bound by the tics of blood, and by a hundred ties more inti¬ 
mate—^we have stood side by side in battle, and our swords 
have reeked with the blood of the same enemies—it is impossiblk 
1 should harm him.” 

“ Tha^you WILL do so,” answered Ranald, “is certaifi, though 
the cause be hid in the darkness of futurity. You say,” he 
continued, suppressing his own emotions with difficulty, “ that 
side by side you have pursued your prey like bloodhounds— 
have you never seen bloodhounds turn their fangs against each 
other, and fight over the body of a throttled deer ?” • 

“ It is false !” said M'Aulay, starting up, “ these are nbt the 

* forebodings of fate, but the t^ptation of some evil spirit from 
the bottomless pit!” ^ saying, he strode out of the cabin. 

• “ Thou hast it,” said the Son of the Mist, looking after him 
with on air of &ultation • “ the barbed arro^ is jp thy side ! 
Spirits of the slaughtered, regoice! soon shall ^mur murderers’ 
swords be dyed in each other’s blood.” 

vOn the succeeding morning all was prepar^ and Montrose 
advancerl by rapid marches up the river Tay, and poured hii 

• Note D. Wraithee. 
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desultory forces into tlie romantic Tale around the lake of the 
same name, which lies at the head of that river. The inhabit¬ 
ants were Campbellfi, not inde^ the vassals of Argyle, but of 
the allied and kindred house Uf Glenorchy, whiclr now bears 
the name of Brcadalbane. Being taken by suiprise, they were 
tofally unprepared for resistance, and were compelled to be 
passive witnesses of the ravages which took place among their 
docks and herds. Advancing in this maimer to the vale of 
Loch Dochart, and laying waste the country around him, 
Montrose reached the^most difficult point oi his enterprise. 

To a modem army, even with the assistance of the good 
military road which now leads up by Tyndrum to the head of 
Loch Awe, the passage of these extensive wilds would seem a 
task of some difficulty. But at this period, and for long after¬ 
wards, there was no road or path whatsoever; and to add to 
the difficulty, the mountains were already covered with snow. 
It was a sublime scene to look up to them, piled in great masses, 
one upon another, the front rank of dazzling whiteness, while 
those whicli arose behind them caught a rosy tint from the 
setting of a clear wintry sun. Ben Crudehan, superior in mag¬ 
nitude, and seeming the very citadel of the Genius of the region, 
rose high above the others, showing his glimmering and scathed 
peak to the distance of many miles. 

The followers of Montrose were men not to he daunted by 
the sublime yet terrible prospect before them. Many of them 
were of that ancient race of Highlanders, who not onl^^willingly 
made their couch in the snow, but considered it os effeminate 
luxury to use a snowball for a pillow. Plunder and revenge 
lay beyond the frozen mountains which they beheld, and they 
did not permit themselves to be dtcunted by the difficulty of 
traversing them. Montrose did not allow their spirits time to 
Bubsffie. He ordered the pipes to play in the van the ancient 
pibroch entitled, ** Hoggil turn bo^* etc. (that is, We tome* 
through snow-drift to drive the prey) j ^e shrilling sounds of 
which had often struck the vales of the Lennox with terror. *• 
The troops^dv£^ced with the nimble alacrity of mountaineers^ 
and were soon» involved in the dangerous pass, through which 
Ilanald acted as their guide, going before them*with a sd^ 
party, to track dht the way. 

** It is the family march of the M'Farlaa^ a 'warlike and predatory 
dan, who inhabited the western banks of Loch Lomond. See 4fote to 
Waverley, vol. i. p. 457. 
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The power of man at no time appears more ooutemptiblo 
than when it is placed in contrast with scenes of natural terror 
and dignity. The victorious amay of Moi|^rose, whose exploits 
had struck*terror into all Scolland, when ascending up this 
terrific pass, seemed a contemptible handful of stragglers, in 
the act of being devoured by the jaws of the mountain, which 
appeared ready to dose upon them. Even Montrose half 
repented the boldness of his attempt, as he looked down from 
the sum^t of the ^st eminence which he attained, upon the 
scattered condition m his small army. The difficulty of getting 
forward was so great, that considerable gaps began to occur in 
the line of march, and the distance between the van, centre, 
and rear, was each moment increased in a degree equally 
incommodious and dangerous. It was with great apprehension 
that Montrose looked upon every point of advantage which the 
hill afforded, in dread it might be found occupied by an enemy 
prepared for defence; and he often afterwards was heard to 
express his conviction, that had the passes of Strath Fillan 
been defended by two hundred resolute men, not only would 
his progress have be& effectually stopped, but his army must 
have been in danger of being totally cut off. Security, how¬ 
ever, the bane of many a strong country, and many a fortress, 
betrayed, on this occasion, the district of Argyle to his enemies. 
The inv^ers had only to contend with the natural difficulties 
of the path, and with the snow, which, fortunately, had not 
fallen iiwany great quantity. The army no sooner reached the 
summit of the ridge of hiUs dividing Ajgyleahire from the dis¬ 
trict of Breadalbane, than they rushed down upon the devoted 
vales beneath them with a fury sufficiently expressive of the 
motives which had dictated a movement so difficult and 
hazardous. 

Montrose* divided his anny into three bodies, in oiHer to 
* produce a wider and more extensive terror, one of which was 
commanded by the captain of Clan Ranald, one entrusted to 
•the leading of Colldtto, and the third remained under bis own 
direction. He was thus‘enabled to penetrajp thg countiy of 
Argyle at three different pcints. Resistance there was none, 
ite flight of*the shepherds from the hills had first announced 
ill the peopled districts this formidable irruptibn, and wherever < 
the clansmen were summoned out, they were k^ed, disarmed, 
and dispersed, by an enemy who had anticipated their motions. 
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Major Dalgetty, who had been sent forward against luverary 
with the few horse of the army that were fit for service, managed 
his matters so wcll,|.that he hf d very nearly Efuiprised Ai^le, 
as he expressed it, inter pocuU'; and it was only rapid flight 
by water which saved that chief from death or captivity. But 
the punishment which* Argyle himself escaped fell heavily upon 
his country and clan, and the ravages committed by Montrose 
on that devoted land, although too consistent with the genius 
of the country and times, have been repeatedly and justly 
quoted as a blot on hts actions and charoctfo. 

Argyle in the meantime had fled to Edinburgh, to lay his 
complaints before the Convention of Estates. To meet the 
exigence of the moment, a considerable army was raised under 
General Baillie, a Presbjdjerian officer of skill and fidelity, with 
'whom was joined in command the celebrated Sir John Urrie, 
a soldier of fortune like Dalgetty, who had already changetl 
sides twice during the Civil War, and was destined to turn his 
coat a third time before it was ended. Argyle also, burning 
with indignation, proceeded to levy his own numerous forces, 
in order to avenge himself of hia feudal ehemy. He established 
bis head-quaiters at Dumbarton, where ho was soon joined by a 
considerable force, consisting chiefly of his own clansmen and 
dependants. Being there joined by Baillie and Urrie, with a 
veiy considerable army of regular forces, he prepared to march 
into Aigyleshire, and chastise the invader of his paternal 
territories. « 

But Montrose, wdiile these two formidable armies were form¬ 
ing a junction, had been recalled from that ravaged country by 
the approach of a third, collected in the north under the Earl 
of Se^orth, who, aftor some hesitation, having embraced the 
side of l^ie Covenantero, bad now, with the assistance of the 
A'eteiffii garrison of Inverness, formed a considerable army, with 
which be threatened Montrose from Inverness-shire. Enclosed* 
in a wasted and unfriendly oountiy, and^mcuaced on each side 
by advancing enemies of superior force, it might have beei> 
RupjKvsed tl;iat Montrose’s destruction was certain. But these 
w'^e precisely etno drcumstances under which the active and 
enterprising genius of the Great IVlarquis was •calculated 'to 
excite the wondAr and admiration of his friends, the astonish¬ 
ment and terror of his enemies. As if by ma^c, he collected 
his scattered forces from the wastefril occupation in which they 
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had been engaged; and scarce were they again united, ere 
Aigyle and his associate generals were informed that the 
I'oyalistB, having suddenly disimpeared frj^m Argyleshire, had 
retreated northwards among th Jdiisky and impenetrable moun¬ 
tains of Lochaber. 

The sagacity of the generals opposed to'Montrose immediately 
conjecture that it was the purpose of their active antagonist 
to fight with, and, if possible, to destn)y Soaforth, ore they 
could come to his assistance. This occasioned a correaix>ndiiig 
cliango in their operations. Leaving this chieftain to make the 
best defence he could, Urrio and Millie again separated their 
forces from those of Argylo; and, having chiefly horse and 
Lowland troops under their command, they kept the soutbeni 
side of the Grampian ridge, moving along eastward into the 
county of Angus, resolving from thence to proceed into Aber¬ 
deenshire, in order to intercept Montrose, if he should attempt 
to escape in that direction. 

Argyle, with his own levies and other troops, undertook to 
follow Montrose’s march; so that, in case he should come to 
action either with Seafbrth, or with BaHlie and Urrie, he might 
be placet! between two fires by this third army, which, at a 
secure distance, was to hang upon his rear. 

For this purpose, Argyle once more moved towards Inverary, 
having an opportunity at eveiy step to deplore the severities 
which the hostile clans had exerci^ on his dependants and 
country. ^Whatever noble qualities the Highlanders possessed, 
and tliey had many, clemency in treating a hostile couniry was 
not of the number; but even the ravages of hostile troops 
combined to swell the number of Argyle’s followers. It is still 
a Highland proverb, He whose house is burnt must become a 
soldier; and hundn^is of the inhabitants of these unft>rtuui\te 
valleys had now no means of maintenance, save by excising 
‘upon* others the severities they had thenisclveH sustained, and 
no future prospect of Jliappiness, excepting in the gratification 
of revenge. His bands were, therefore, augmented by the very 
circumstances which had -desolated his coui^ry, Argyle 
BOOB fotmd hinifielf at the head of three thousand determined 
into, distinguished for activity and courage, and commanded 
bjt gentlemen of his own name, who yielded tto none in those 
qualities. Unddr himself, he conferred the principal command 
upon §ir Duncan CampbdU jf Ardenvohr, and another Sir 
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Duncan Campbell of Auchenbreck,* an experienced and veteran 
soldier, whom lie had recalled from the wars of Ireland for this 
purpose. The cold, spirit of .^gyle himself, however, clo^^ged 
the militazy councils of his more intrepid assistants; and it 
was resolved, notwithstanding their increased force, to observe 
the same plan of operations, and to follow Montrose cautiously, 
in whatever direction he should march, avoiding on engagement 
until an opportunity should occur of faHing upon his rear, 

while he should be engaged with another enemy in front. 

^ 1 * 

* Ttla last character is historical. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. - 

Piobracht au Donxiil-dho, 

Piobracht au Bonuil, 

Piobracht ague STireittach 
Feacht an Innerlochy. 

The war-tune of Donald the Block, 

The war-tune of Black Donald, 

Tlie pipes and the banner 

Are up in the rendezvous of Inverlochy. 

The militaiy road connecting the chain of forts, as it is called, 
and running in the general line of the present Caledonian Canal, 
has now completely opened the great glen, or chasm,’^tending 
almost across the whole island, once doubtless filled by the sea, 
and still affording basins for that long line of lakes, by means 
of which modem art has united the German and Atlantic 
Oceans. The paths or tracks by which the natives traversed 
this extensive valley, were, in 1645-6, in the same situation as 
when they awaked the strain of an Irish engineer officer, who, 
had been employed in converting them into practicable muitaiy 
roads, and whose eulogium begim, and fbr aught I know, encls 
as follows;— 

yo6 seeu^ut these roads before they were made. 

You would nave held up your hands and bless’d General Wade. '* , 

* 

But, bad as the ordinaiy paths were, Montrose avoided th^ 
and led his army, like a herd of wild deer, from mountaiTL to 
moimtain, and forest to forest, where his enemi^ oould 
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ioam nothing of his motions, while he acquired the most perfect 
knowledge respecting theirs f]X)m the friendly dans of Cameron 
and McDonnell, whose mountainous districts he now traversed. 
Strict 3rdei% h^ been given tl%t Argyle’# advance should Ijo 
watched, and that ail intelligence respecting his motions should 
be communicated instantly to the General^himself. * 

It was a moonlight night, and Montrose, worn out by the 
fatigues of the day, was laid down to sleep in a miserable 
sideling. He had only slumbered two hours, when some one 
touched his shouldef* He looked up, anib by the stately form 
and deep voice, easily recognised the Chief of the Camerons. 

“ I have news for you/’ said that leader, “ which is worth 
while to arise and listen to.” • 

“ M*Ilduy* can bring no other,” said Montrose, addressing 
the Chief by Ids patronymic title—“ are th^ good or bad ?” 

“ As you may take them,” said the Chieftain. 

“Are they certain 1” demanded Montrose. 

“Yes,” answered M‘Ilduy, “or another messenger should 
have brought them. Know that, tired with the task imposed 
upon me of accompasying that unhappy Dalgetty and his 
handful of horse, who detained me for hours on the march ut 
the pace of a cnppled badger, I made a stretch of four uples 
with six of my people in the direction of Inverlochy, and there 
met with Ian of Glenroy, who had been out for intelligence. 
Argyle is moving upon Inverlochy with three thousand chosen 
men, commanded by the flower of the sons of Diarmid.—Tlicse 
are my news—they are certain—^it is for you to construe their 
purport.” 

“ Their purport must bo good,” answered Montrose, readily 
and cheerfully; “ the voice of M'Hduy is ever pleasant in the 
ears of Montrose, and most pleasant when it speaks ^f some 
bravo enterprise at hand—^What are our musters •. 

• Ha then called for light, and easily ascertained that a great 
l)art of his followers having, as usual, dispersed to secure their 
l^ty, ho had not with* him above twelve or fourteen hundred 
men. 

* “ Not much above a third/’ said Montrosftj^ patising, “ of 
Argyle's force, ^d Highlanders opposed to Highlanders.—With 
bless^ of God upon the royal cat^, I wosld not hesitate 
were the odds but one to two.” 

* Mhieh-Coimel Dha,—the descendaut of Black Donald. 

VOL. VL J4 
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^'Thdi do uot Uettitate/' said Oaiuerouj **for when youi 
truin[)etB shall sound to attack M'OoIlum More, not a nian of 
these glens will remain deaf to the summons. Glengariy— 
Keppoch—I myself*—would ^estroy with fire aii4 sword the 
wretch who should remain behind under any pretence whatso¬ 
ever. To-morrow, or the next clay, shall be a day of battle to 
all who bear the name of M‘Donn^ or Cameron, whatever be 
the event.” 

It is gallantly said, my noble firiend,” said Montrose, grasp¬ 
ing his hand, ** and I were worse than a coward did 1 not do 
justice to such followers, by entertaining the most indubitable 
hopes of success. We will turn back on this McCollum More, 
who follows us like a raven to devoim the relics of our army, 
should we meet braver men who may be able to break its 
strength 1 Let the Chiefs and leaders be called together as 
quickly as possible; and you, who have brought us the first 
news of this joyful event,—for such it shall be,—you, M'llduy, 
shall bring it to a joyful issue, by guiding us the best and 
nearest road against our enemy.” 

“ Tliat will I willingly do,” said M‘Ilduy; “ if I have shown 
you paths by which to retreat through these dusky wilds, with 
tar Jboro readiness will I teach you how to advance against 
yoiKoe.” 

A general bustle now piovailed, and the leaders were every¬ 
where startled from the rude couches on which they had sought 
temporary repose. 

“I never thought,” said Major Dalgotty, when summoned 
up from a handful of rugged heather roots, “ to have parted 
from a bed as hard as a stable-broom with such bad will; but, 
indubitably, having but one man of militoty experience in his 
anny, hfa Excellency the Marquis may be vindicated in putting 
him.viwn hard duty.” 

So saying, ho repaired to the council, where, notwithstanding 
his pedantry, Montrose seemed always to fisten to him with 
considerable attention; partly because the Mi^or really pos- 
Bj^ssed mUitaiy knowledge and experience, and often made 
suggestion^ w^6h were found of advantage, and partly because 
it ic^eved the General from the necessity of deferring entur% 
to the opinion the Highland Chiefs, and gave him {^ditiqpal 
ground for disputing it when it was not agreeable to his own. 
On the present occasion, Dalgetty joyfully acqniesoed in the 
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im)posal of marching baak and con&onting Argyle, which he 
compared to the valiant resolntion of the great Gustavus, who 
moved against the Duke of Bavaria, and enriched Ids troops by 
the plunder af that fertile countll^, oltiioug]! menaced from the 
northward by the largo army which v^lionstein had assembled 
in Bohemia. • 

The chiefs of Glengarry, Keppoch, and Lochiel, whose clans, 
equal in courage and militaiy fame to any in the Highlands, 
lay within the neighbourhood of the scone of action, despatched 
the fiery cross throu/^ their vassals, to summon every one who 
could bear arms to meet the King’s lieutenant, and to join the 
standards of their respective Chiefs as they marched towards 
Inverlochy. As the order was emphatically given, it was 
speedily and willingly obeyed. Their natural love of ’war, their 
zeal for the royal cause,—for they viewed the King in the liglit 
of a chief whom his clansmen had deserted,—as well as their 
implicit obedience to their own patriarch, drew in to Montrose’s 
army not only all in the neighbourhood who were able to bear 
arms, but some who, in age at least, might have been esteemed 
past the use of them.* During the next day’s march, which, 
being directed straight through the mountains of Lochaber^was 
unsuspected by the enemy, his forces were augmented by apd- 
fuk of men issuing from each glen, and ranging them^rves 
under the banners of their respective Chiefs. This was a cir¬ 
cumstance highly inspiriting to the rest of the army, who, by 
the time J>hey approached the enemy, found their ntrength 
increased considerably more than one-fourth, as had bean pro¬ 
phesied by the valiant leader of the Camerons. 

While Montrose executed this counter-march, Argyle had, at 
the head of his gallant army, advanced up the soutjiem side of 
Loch Eil, and reached the river Lochy, wbiclr combines that 
lake with Lo<;h Lochy. The ancient castle of Inverlochy, ence, 
as ft *18 said, a royal fortress, and still, although dismantled, 
a place of some streng|;h and consideration, offered convenient 
Ue^-quarters, and there was ample room for Argyle’s anny to 
epcamp around him in the valley, where the Lodiy joins Loch 
Several barges had attended, loaded witli, provisions, so 
thtft they wera in every respect as well accommodated as such 
aiHarmT wished or expected to be. Argyle, «n council with 
Auchenrareck and Ardenvohr, expressed his fiill confidence that 
Montrose was now on the brink of destruction ; that bis troops 
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must gradually diminiBh aa he moved eastward through such 
uncouth paths; that if he went westward, he must encounter 
Unio and Baillio; if northward, fall into the hands of Seaforth; 
or should he choose* any halting place, he would e^ose himself 
to be attacked by three armies at once. 

" “ I cannot rejoice in the prosi)ect, my lord,” said Auchen- 
brcck, that James Grahame will be crushed with little assist¬ 
ance of ours. He has left a heavy account in Argyleshire 
against liim, and I long to reckon with him drop of blood for 
drop of blood. I loFe not the i>aymcnts of such debts by third 
hands.” 

“You are too scrupulous,” said Argyle; “what signifies it 
by whoso bands the blood of the Grahames is spilt 1 It is time 
that of the sons of Diarmid should cease to flow.—What say 
you, Ardenvolir?” 

“ I say, my lord,” replied Sir Duncan, “ that I think Auchen- 
breck will be gratified, and will himself have a personal oppor¬ 
tunity of settling acjcoimts with Montrose for his depredations. 
llei)orta have reached our outposts that the Camerons are 
tissembling their full strength on the skirts of Ben Nevis ; this 
mi^ be to join the advance of Montrose, and not to cover his 

It must be some scheme of harassing and depredation,” 
said Argyle, “ devised by the inveterate malignity of M'llduy, 
which he terms loyalty. They can intend no more than an 
attack on our outposts, or some annoyance on to-morrow’s march.” 

“ I have sent out scouts,” said Sir Duncan, “ in eveiy direc¬ 
tion to procure intelligence; and we must soon hear whether 
they really do assemble any force, upon what point, or with 
what purix)se.” 

It wws late ere any tidings were received; but when the 
mooA had arisen, a considerable bustle in the,camp, and a 
noise immediately after heard in the castle, announced the 
arrival of important intelligence. Of ^ scouts first dispersed 
by Ardenvohr, some had retun^ed without being able to collect 
anything, save uncertain rumours concerning movements in t^e 
eountiy of tl^'’Camerons, It seemed as if the skirts of Ben 
Nevis were sending forth those unaccountable and portentous 
sounds with which they sometimes announce the near approach 
of a storm. Others, whose zeal carried them fhrther upon their 
mission, were entrapped and slain, or made prisoners, by the 
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inhabitants of the fastnesses into which they endeavonrcd to 
penetrate. At length, on the rapid advance of Montrose's army, 
his advanced gu^ird and the outoosts of A|gyle became aware 
of each othdt’s presence, and aAer exchanging a few musket- 
shots and arrows, fell b^k to their respective main bodies, (o 
convey intelligence and receive orders. 

Sir Duncan Campbell and Auchenbreck instantly threw 
themselves on horseback, in order to visit the state of the out¬ 
posts; and Argyle x^aiutained his character of commander-in¬ 
chief with reputation,‘by making a rospecllkble arrangement of 
his forces in the plain, as it was evident that they might now 
expect a night alarm, or an attack in the inoming at farthest. 
Montrose kept his forces so cautiously witliin tlie defiles of 
the mountain, that no effort which Auchenbreck or Ardenvohr 
thought it prudent to attempt, could ascertain his probable 
strength. They were aware, however, that, at the utmost com¬ 
putation, it must be inferior to their own, and they returned to 
Argjde to inform him of the tunount of their observations; but 
that nobleman refused to believe that Montrose could be in 
presence himself. He said, “ It was a madness, of which even 
James Grahame, in his height of presumptuous frenzy, was 
imiapable; and he doubted not that their march was wfcly 
impeded by their ancient enemies, Glenco, Kepixich, and Glen¬ 
garry ; and ixTbaps M‘Vourigb, with his MThersons, might 
have assembled a force, which he knew must be greatly inferior 
in numben^ to his own, and whom, therefore, he doubtcu not to 
disperse by force or by terms of capitulation.” 

The spirit of Argyle's followers was high, breathing ven¬ 
geance for the disasters which their country had so lately 
undergone; and the night passed in anxious hopes that the 
morning might dawn upon their vengeance. The outposts of 
either army kept a careful watch, and the soldiers of Argyle 
slept fti the order of battle which they were next day to occupy. 

A pole dawn had saarce begun to tinge the tops of these 
immense mountains, when the leaders of both armies prepared 
for the business of the day. It was the secojid o^ February 
1645-6, The clansmen of Argyle were arranged* in two lines, 
not'’ far from flie angle between the river and the lake, and 
mdde an appearance equally resolute and formidSible. Auchen¬ 
breck would willingly have commenced the battle by an 
attack on the outpoists of the enemy, but Argyle with more 
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eautiouB policy, preferred receiving to making the onset. Sig 
nals were soon heard, that they would not long wait for it in 
vain. The Oampb3llfl could rdietinguish, in the jprge of the 
mountains, the war-tunes of Arioos clans as they advanced to 
tke onset. That of,the Camerons, which bears the ominous 
words, addressed to the wolves and ravens, Come to me, and 
I will give you flesh,” was loudly re-echoed from their native 
glens. In the language of the Highland bards, the war voice 
of Glengarry was not silent; and the gathering tunes of other 
tribes could be plainly distinguished as fiiey successively came 
up to the extremity of the passes from which they were to 
descend into the plain. 

“ You see,” said Argyle to his kinsman, “ it is as I said, we 
have only to deal with our neighbours j James Grahame has 
not ventured to show us his banner.” 

At this moment there resounded from the gorge of the pass 
a lively flourish of trumpets, in that note with which it was the 
ancient Scottish fashion to ^ute the royal standard. 

**You may hear, my lord, from yonder signal,” said Sir 
Duncan Campbell, “that he who pretends to be the King’s 
Li^tenant must he in person among these men.” 

*And has probably horse with him,” said Auchenbreck, 
“ which I could not have anticipated. But shall we look pale 
for that, my lord, when we have foes to fight and wrongs to 
revenge 1” 

Argyle was silent, and looked upon his arm, which hung in 
a sash, owing to a fall which he had sustained in the preceding 
march. , 

“It is true,” interrupted Aidenvohr, eagerly, “my lord of 
Argyle, you are "disabled from using either sword or pistol; you 
mmjf rel;ire on board the gaUeys—^your life is precious lo us as a 
head—^your hand cannot be useM to ns as a soldier.” 

“ No,” said Argyle, pride contending with irresolution, “ it 
shall never be said that I fled before Mdntrose; if I cannot fight 
I will at least die in the midst of my children,” 

Severalf other principal Chiefs of the Camphdls, with olie 
voice, coigurell and obtested their Chieftain to leave them*for 
that day to the leading of Ardenvohr and Auchenbreck, and to 
behold the connict from a distance and in safl^.—^We dare*not 
stigmatise Argyle with poltroonery; for, though his life was 
marked by no action of bravery, yet he behaved with so much 
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oompoBure and dignity in the final and closing scene, that his 
conduct upon the pr^nt and similar occasions should he rather < 
imputed to indecision than to want of coupge. But when the 
sm^l still ^ice within a man’s own breast, which tells him that 
his life is of consequence to himself, is seconded by that of 
numbers around him, who assure him thht it is of equal adyW 
tage to the public, history affords many examples of men more 
habitually daring than Argyle, who have consulted self-preserva¬ 
tion when the temp^tions to it were so powerfully increased, 

“ See him on Ixird if you will. Sir Bmican," said Auchou- 
breck to his kinsman j “ it must be my duty to prevent this 
spirit from spreading farther among us.” 

So saying, he threw liimself among the ranks, entreating, 
commanding, and conjuring the soldiers, to remember their 
ancient fame and their present superiority; the wrongs they had 
to revenge, if successful, and the fate they had to dread, ii 
vanquished ; and imparting to every bosom a portion of the fire 
which glowed in his own. Slowly, meanwhile, and apparently 
with reluctance, Argyle suffered himself to be forml by his 
officious kinsman to the verge of the lake, and was transported 
on board of a galley, from the deck of which he surveyed with 
more safety than credit the scene which ensued. ^ 

Sir Duncan Campbell of Ardenvohr, notwithstanding the 
urgency of the occasion, stood with his eyes rivetted on tlie boat 
which bore his Chieftain from the field of battle. There were 
feelings m his bosom which could not be expressed, for the 
character of a Chief was that of a father, and the heart of a 
clansman durst not dwell upon his failings with critical severity 
as upon those of other men. Argyle, too, harsh'and severe to 
others, was generous and liberal among his d^iusmen, and the 
noble heart of Ardenvohr was wrung with bitter angfiisb when 
he reflected* to what interpretation his present conduct “might 
subject him. 

“ It is better it should be so,” said he to himself, devouring 

•his o^n emotion; ** but-of his line of a hundred sires, 1 

•know not one who would have retired whije tli^ banner of 
Diarmid waved in the wind, in the face of its^nost inveterate 

** A loud shout *10^ compelled him to turn, afld to hasten with 
all despatch to his post, which was on the right flank of Argyle’s 
little army. 
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The retreat of Argyle had not passed unobserved by his 
watchful enemy, who, occupying the superior ground, could mark 
every circumstance which passed below. The movement of three 
or four horsemen to the rear Juiowed that those who retr^ted 
were men of rank. 

They are going,” said Dalgetty, “to put their horses out of 
danger, like prudent cavaliers. Yonder goes Sir Duncan Camp¬ 
bell, riding a brown bay gelding, which I marked for my 
own second charger.” 

“ You are wrong. Major,” said Montrosef with a bitter smile, 
“ they are saving their precious Chief.—Give the signal for as¬ 
sault instantly—-send the word through the ranks,—Gientlemen, 
noble Chiefs, Glcaigarry, Keppoch, M‘Vourigh, upon them in¬ 
stantly !—Bide to M^llduy, Miyor Dalgetty, and tell them to 
charge as he loves Lochaber—return and bring our handful of 
horse to my standard. They shall be placed with the Irish as 
a reserve.” 


CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 

As meets a rock a thousand waves, so Inisfail met Lochlin. 

OssiAN. " 

This trumpets and bagpipes, those clamorous harbingers of blood 
and death, at once united in the signal for onset, \(^ich was 
replied to by the cry of more than two thousand warriors, and 
the echoes of the mountain glens behind them. Divided into 
three bodies er columns, the Highland followers of Montrose 
poured from the defiles which had hitherto concealed them from 
their enemies, and rushed with the utmost determination upon 
the Campbells, who waited their charge with the greatest firmness. 
Behind these chargmg columns marched in line the Irish, uhder 
Colkitto, intended to form the reserve, q With them was the 
royal standard, and Montrose himself; and on the flanks were* 
about 11117 under Dalgetty, which by wonderful exertionsa 
had been ke'{>t i^*some sort fit for service. 

The rig^t column of rojralists was led by Glengnny, the left 
by Lochiel, and 4he centre by the Earl of Menteith, who pre^ 
ferred fighting on foot in a Highland dress to "remaining with 
the cavalry. 
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Tlie Highlanders poured on with the proverbial fuiy of their 
country, bring their guns,, and discharging their arrows, at a 
little distance from the enemy, ,yrho received the assault with 
the most de^rmined gallantry, ’better provided with musketry 
than their enemies, stationary also, and therefore taking the 
more decisive aim, the fire of Argyle’s followers was more de¬ 
structive thau that which they sustained. The royal clans 
perceiving this, rushed to close quarters, and succeeded on two 
points in throwing their enemies into disorder. With regidar 
troops this must havb achieved a victory; but here Highlanders 
were opposed to Highlanders, and the nature of the weapons, as 
well as the agility of those who wielded them, was equal on 
both sides. 

Their strife was accordingly desperate ; and the clash of the 
swords and axes, as they encountered each other, or rung upon 
the targets, was mingled with the short, wild, animating shrieks 
with which Highlanders accompany the battle, the dance, or 
indeed violent exertion of any kind. Many of the foes opposed 
were personally acquainted, and sought to match themselves with 
each other from motived of hatred, or a more generous emulation of 
valour. Neither party would retreat an inch, while the place of 
those who fell (and they fell fast on both sides) was eagerly 
supplied by others, who thronged to the front of danger. A 
steam, like that which arises from a seething cauldron, rose into 
the thin, cold, frosty air, and hovered above the combat .mts. 

So stood the fight on the right and the centre, with no im¬ 
mediate consequence, except mutual wounds and death. 

On the right of the Oampbells, the Knight of Ardenvohr ob¬ 
tained some advantage, through his military skill add by strength 
of numbers. He had moved forward obliquely the extreme flank 
of his line at the instant the Royalists were about to^close, so 
that they sustained a fire at once on front and in flank,* and, 
• despRe the utmost eflFojts of their leader, were thrown into some 
confusion. At this instant. Sir Duncan Campbell gave the 
word to charge, and thus unexpectedly made the attack at the 
very moment he seemed about to receive it. ^uch a change of 
circumstances is always discouraging, and often ^tal. But the 
disorder was semedied by the advance of the Irish reserve, whose 
liaavy and sustained fire compelled the Knight %f Ardenvohr to 
forego his advahtage, and content himself with repulsing the 
enemy. The Marquis of Montrose, in the meanwhile, availing 
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himself of some scattered birch-trees as 'vrell as of the smoke 
produced by the close fire of the Irish musketiy, which couceided 
the operation, called^ upon Dal^tty to follow him with the ly>iiBe, 
and wheeling round so as to ^in the right flank dhd even the 
re^ of the enemy, he commanded his six trumpets to sound the 
charge. The clang of the cavalry trumpets, and the noise of 
the galloping of the horse, produced an effect upon Aigyle^s right 
wing which no other sounds could have impressed them with. 
The moimtaineers of that period had a supgrstitiouB dread of the 
war-horse, like that efttertained by the Perfivians, and had many 
strange ideas respecting the manner in which that animal was 
trained to combat. When therefore they found their ranks im- 
expectedly broken, and that the objects of their greatest terror were 
suddenly in the midst of them, the panic, in spite of Sir Duncan’s 
attempts to stop it, became universal. Indeed, the figure of 
Major Dalgetty alone, sheathed in impenetrable armour, and mak¬ 
ing his horse caracole and bound, so as to give weight to every blow 
which he struck, would have been a novelty in itself sufficient 
to terrify those who had never seen anything more nearly 
resembling such a cavalier, than a shelly waddling under a High¬ 
lander far bigger than itself. The repulsed Royalists returned 
to the charge; the Irish, keeping their ranks, maintained a fire 
equally close and destmetive. There was no sustaining the 
fight longer. Argyle’s followers began to break and fly, most 
towards the lake, the remainder in different directions. The 
defeat of the right wing, of itself decisive, was rendessd irrepar¬ 
able by the death of Auchenbreck, who fell while endeavouring 
to restore order. 

The KnigJit of Ardenvohr, with two or three hundred men, 
all gentlemen of descent and distinguished gallantry,—^for the 
Gampb^ls are supposed to have had more gentlemen in their 
ranks than any of £he Highland clans,—endeavoured, with un¬ 
availing heroism, to cover the tumultuary retreat of the corftmop* 
file. Their resolution only proved fktat to themselves, as they 
wpre charged again and again by fresh adversaries, and forced 
to separate^ firon^ each other, until at length their aim seemed 
only to be to purchase an honourable death by resisting to the 
very last. • * . 

“ Good quarter, Sir Duncan," called out Major Dalgetty, wh6!n 
he discovered his late host, with one or two others, defending 
himself against several Highlanders; and, to enforce his offer, 
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he rode up to him with his sword uplifted. Sir Duncan's reply 
was the ^Qscharge of a reserved pistol, which took eifect not on 
the 4 [>er 8 on of the rider, but on ^at of his gallant horse, which, 
shot throu^ Ihe heart, fell deadMinder him. Ranald MacEagh, 
who was one of those who had been pre^^sing Sir Duncan hard, 
took the opportunity to cut him down with his broadsword,*' as 
he turned from him in the act of firing the pistol. 

Allan M*Aulay came up at this moment. They wore, ex¬ 
cepting Ranald, followers of his brother who were engaged on 
that part of the fiel^. “ Villains!" he safd, “ which of you lias 
dared to do this, when it was my positive order that the Knight 
of Ardenvohr should be taken alive 

Half-ardozen of busy hands, which were emulously employed 
in plundering the fallen knight, whose arms and accoutrements 
were of a magnificence befitting his quality, instantly forbore the 
occupation, and half the number of voices exculpated themselves, 
by laying the blame on the Skyeman, as they called Ranald 
MacEagh. 

“Dog of an Islander!" said Allan, forgetting in his wrath 
their prophetic brotherhood, “ follow the chase, and harm him 
no farther, unless you mean to die by ray hand.” They were 
at this moment left almost alone; for Allan’s threats ha<i forced 
his own clan from the spot, and all around had pressed onwards 
towards the lake, carrying before- them noise, terror, and con¬ 
fusion, and leaving behind only the dead and dying. The 
moment was tempting to MacEagh’s vengeful spirit.— “ That I 
should die by your hand, red as it is with the blood of my 
kindred,” said he, answering the threat of Allan in a tone os 
menacing as his own, “ is not more likely than that you should 
fall by mine.” With that, he struck at M‘Au^ay with such un¬ 
expected readiness, that he had scarce time to intfl'cept the 
bbw with llis target. * 

•'Viliam !” said Allan, in astonishment, “ what means this 

** I am Ranald of l^e Mist!” answered the Islesman, repeat- 
•ing the blow; and with that word, they engaged in close and 
•fiirious conflict. It seemed to be decreed, that^ Ajjan M^Aulay 
4ad arisen the avenger of Ms mother’s wrongs upon this wild 
fribe, as was* proved by the issue of the present, as well as of 
rormer combats. After exchanging a few blows,•Ranald MacEagh 
was prostrated by a deep wound on the skull; and M'Aulay, 
setting his foot bn him, was about to pass the broadsword through 
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his body, when the point of the weapon was struck up by a tliird 
party, who suddenly interposed.. This was no other than M^or 
Dalgetty, who, stumped by the Jail, and encumbered by the (Jead 
body of his horse, had now recovered his legs and his understand¬ 
ing. “ Hold up your sword,” said he to M^Aulay, “ and preju- 
dicie this person no farther, in respect that he is here in my safe- 
conduct, and in his Excellency’s service; and in regard that no 
honourable cavalier is at liberty, by the law martial, to avenge 
his own private injuries, flagrante hellOf nwlto majus JUigranfe 
•prediofl 

“ Fool!” said Allan, “stand aside, and dare not to come be¬ 
tween the tiger and his prey !” 

But, far from quitting his point, Dalgetty stept across the 
fallen body of MacEagh, and gave Allan to understand, that if 
he called himself a tiger, he was likely, at present, to find a 
lion in his path. There required no more than the gesture and 
tone of defiance to turn the whole rage of the military seer 
against the person who was opposing the course of his ven¬ 
geance, and blows were instantly exchanged without farther 
ceremony. 

The strife betwixt Allan and MacEagh had been unnoticed 
by the stragglers around, for the person of the latter was knovii 
to few of Montrose’s followers; but the scuffle betwixt Dalgetty 
and him, both so well known, attracted instant attention; and 
fortunately, among others, that of Montrose himself, who had 
come for the purpose of gathering together his smaK body of 
horse, and following the pursuit down Loch Eil. Aware of the 
fatal consequences of dissension in his little army, he pushed 
his horse up to the spot, and seeing Ma(5Eagh on the ground, 
and Dalgetty in the attitude of protecting him against M*Aulay, 
his quicks apprehension instantly caught the cause of quarrel, 
and aS instantly devised means to stop it. “ For shame,” he 
said, “gentlemen cavaliers, brawling together in so glorious a 
field of victory I Are you mad 1 Or ar® you intoxicated with 
the gloiy which you have both this day gained V* 

“ It is no^my ^ult, so please your ^cellencgr,” said Dalgetty." 
“ I have been cknown a homts sodus^ a hm camaradOf in a]l 
the services of Europe; but he that touches a mSn under my 
safeguard”-• . 

“ And he,” said Allan, speaking at the same tme, “ who dares 
to bar the course of my just vengeance”—*— 
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** For shame, gentleman!” again repeated Montrose; ** I have 
other business for you both,-;-business of deeper importance 
than any private quarrel, which you may easily find a more 
fitting time#to settle. For you,^^or Da^tty, kneel down.” 

“ Kneel!" said Dalgetty; “ I have not learned to obey that 
word of command, saving when it is given from the pulpit. "In 
the Swedish discipline, the front rank do indeed kneel, but only 
when the regiment is drawn up six file deep.” 

“Nevertheless,” repeated Montrose,—“kneel down in the 
name of King CharlVs and of his represcntw,tiYe.” 

When Dalgetty reluctantly obeyed, Montrose struck liim 
lightly on the neck with the flat of his sword, saying,—“ In 
reward of the gallant service of this day, and in the name and 
authority of om" Sovereign, King Charles, I dub thee knight ; 
be brave, loyal, and fortunate. And now. Sir Dugald Dalgetty, 
to your duty. Collect what horsemen you can, and pursue 
such of the enemy as are flying down the side of the lake. Do 
not disperse your force, nor venture too far; but take heed to 
prevent their rallying, which very little exertion may do. Mount, 
then. Sir Dugald, and*do your duty.” 

“But what shall I mount?” said the new-made chevalier. 
“ Poor Gustavus sleeps in the bed of honour, like his immortal 
namesake 1 and 1 am made a knight, a rider,as the High 
Dutch have it, just when 1 have not a horse left to ride upon.” 

“ That shall not be said,” answered Montrose, dismounting; 
“ I make^ou a present of my own, which has been thought a 
good one ; only, I pray you, resume the duty you discJiarge so 
well.” 

With many acknowledgments. Sir Dugald mounted the steed 
so liberally bestowed upon him; and only beseeching his Ex¬ 
cellency to remember that MacE^h was underbids safi^conduct, 
immediately^began to execute the orders assigned to himy with 
• grea^ zeal and dacrity. 

“And you, Allan JI'Aulay,” smd Montrose, addressing the 
Highlander, who, leaning his sword-point on the ground, had 
regarded the ceremony of his antagonist's knighthood with a 
sneer of sullen scorn,—“ you, who are 8uperi(fl*-to the ordinary 
men led by paltry motives of plunder, and pay, and per- 
'agnal distinction,—you, whose deep knowledge renders you so 

* In German, m in Latin, the original meaning of the word Bitter, cor* 
responding to Eques, is merely a horseman. 
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valuable a counsellor,—is it you whom I find striving with a 
man like Dalgettj, for the privilege of trampling the remains 
of life out of so contemptible ah enemy as lies there ? Come, 
my friend, I have (Aher work|br you. This victory, skilfully 
unproved, shall win Seaforth to our party. It is not disloyalty, 
but despair of the good cause, that has induced him to take 
arms against us. These arms, in this moment of better augury, 
lie may be brought to unite with ours. I shall send my gallant 
friend Colonel Hay to him, from this very field of battle; but 
he must be imited ip commisBion with a *Highland gentleman 
of rank, befitting that of Seaforth, and of talents and of influence 
such as may make an impression upon him. You are not only 
in every respect the fittest for this most important mission, but, 
having no immediate command, your presence may be more 
easily spared than that of a Chief whose following is in the 
field. You know every pass and glen in the Highlands, as well 
as the manners and customs of every tribe. Go therefore to 
Hay, on the right wing; he has instructions, and expects you. 
You will find him with Glenmorrison’s men; be his guide, his 
interpreter, and his colleague.” 

Allan M^Aulay bent on the Marquis a dark and penetrating 
glance, as if to ascertain whether this sudden mission was not 
conferred for some latent and unexplained purpose. But Mon¬ 
trose, skilful in searching the motives of others, was an equal 
adept m concealing his own. He considered it as of the last 
consequence, in this moment of enthusiasm and exalted passion, 
to remove Allan from the camp for a few days, that *^6 might 
provide, as his honour required, for the safety of those who had 
acted as his guides, when he trusted the Seer’s quarrel with 
Dalgetty might be easily made up. Allan, at parting, only 
recommended to the Marquis the care of Sir Duncan Campbell, 
whom Montrose instantly directed to be conveyed ;to a place of 
safety. He took the same precaution for MacEagh, commibtmg ^ 
the latter, however, to a party of the Ir^ with directions that 
he should be taken care of, but that no Highlander, of any don, 
should have access to him. 

The Mafijuii \hen moimted a led horse, which was held by 
one of his attendants, and rode on to view th% scene of his 
victory, which was more decisive than even Ms ardent hopes' 
had anticipated. Of Argyle's gallant army of three thousand 
men, fully one-half fell in the battle, or in the flight. They 
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bad been chiefly driven back upon that part of the plain where 
the river foims an angle with the lake, so that there was no 
free opening either for retreat' or 'escape. Several hundreds 
were^orced jpto the lake and droVued. OMhe survivors, about 
ono>half escaped by swixnming tfiie river, or by ^ early flight 
along the left bank of the lake. The remainder tluew them¬ 
selves into the old castle of Inverlochy; but being without 
either provisions or hopes of relief, they were obliged to sur¬ 
render, on condition of being suffered to retium to their homos 
in peace. Arms, flinmunitiou, standard^, and baggage, all 
became the prey of the conquerors. 

This was the greatest disaster that ever befell the race of 
Diarmid, as the Campbells were called in the Highlands; it 
being generally remarked that they were as fortunate in the 
issue of their underttddngs, as they were sagacious in planning, 
and courageous in executing them. Of the number slain, 
nearly five hundred were dunniewassels, or gentlemen claiming 
descent from known and respected houses. And, in the opinion 
of many of the dan, even this heavy loss was exceeded by the 
disgrace arising from* the inglorious conduct of their Chief, 
whose galley weighed anchor when the day was lost, and sailed 
down the lake with all the speed to which sails and oars could 
impd her. 


CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 

Faint the din of battle bray’d, 

Distant down the hollow wind; 

War and terror fled before, 

Wounds and death remain’d behind. 

PJEMROSE. 

Montrose's splendid success over his powerful rival was not 
attained without some loss, though not amounting to the tenth 
o/ what he inflicted. The obstinate valour of the Campbells 
cost the lives of many brave men of the opp^ite ^larty; and 
mere were WQpnded, the chief of whom was tlTe brave young 
of Menteith, who had commanded the <;pntre. He was 
but slightly touched, however, and made rather a graceful than 
a terrible appearance whqp ho presented to his general the 
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standard of Argyle, which he had taken from the standard-blEurer 
with his own hand, and slain him in single combat. Moi:j|roBe 
dearly loved his noble kinsman, in whom there was conspicuous 
a flash of the genetous, roma^ic, disinterested ch^alry of the 
old heroic times, entirely different from the sordid, calculating, 
aifd selfish character,* which the practice of entertaining mer¬ 
cenary troops had introduced into most parts of Europe, and of 
which degeneracy Scotland, which furnished soldiers of fortune 
for the service of almost every nation, had been contaminated 
with a more than u%ual share. Montrose*^ whose native spirit 
was congenial, although experience had taught him how to avail 
himself of the motives of others, used to Menteith neither the 
liinguage of praise nor of promise, but clasped him to his bosom 
as he exclaimed, “ My gallant kinsman 1” And by this burst 
of heartfelt applause was Menteith thrilled with a warmer glow 
of delight, than if his praises had been recorded in a report of 
the action sent directly to the throne of his sovereign. 

Nothing,” he said, “my lord, now seems to remain in which 
I can render any assistance y permit me to look after a duty of 
humanity—the Knight of Ardenvohr, a& I am told, is our pri¬ 
soner, and severely wounded.” 

“ And well he deserves to be so,” said Sir Dugald Dalgetty, 
who came up to them at that moment, with a prodigious addi¬ 
tion of acquired importance, “ since he shot my good horse at 
the time that I was oflering him honourable quarter, which, 1 
must needs say, was done more like an ignorant^ Highland 
caieran, who has not sense enough to erect a sconce for the 
protection of his old hurley-house of a castle, than like a soldier 
of worth and.quality.” 

“Are we to condole with you then,” said Lord Menteith, 
“ upon loss of the famed Gustavus ?” 

“ Even so, my lord,” answered the soldier, witji a deep sigh, 
“ Diem clausit mpremum, as we said at the Mareschal College^ 
of Aberdeen. Better so than be smoth^ed like a cadg^’s pony 
in some flow-moss, or snow-wreath, which was like to be his fate 
if this winter campaign lasted longer. But it has pleased his 
Excellency*’ (miking an inclination to Montrose) “to suppfy 
liis place by tfie gift of a noble steed, whom I have taken the 
freedom to nam# * Loyalty*e Reward^* in memory of this celebrated 
occasion.” • 

“1 hope,” said the Marquis, “yqp'U find Loyalty's Beward 
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^cl jrou call him so, practised in all the duties of the field,— 
but i^ust just hiut to you, that at this time, in Scotland, lo;jmlty 
is more frequently rewarded wit& a Balter than with a horse.’’ 

** Ahem 1 your Eiccellency is pleased to be facetious. Loyalty's 
Beward is as perfect as Gustavus in aU his exercises, and of a 
far finer figure. Many 1 his social qualities ore less cultivated, 
in respect he has kept till now inferior company.” 

"Not meaning his Excdlency the Generd, I hope,” said 
Lord Menteith. "For shame, Sir Dugald !” 

" My lord,” answehd the Imight, gravqjy, " I am incapablo 
to mean anything so utterly misbecoming. What 1 asseverate 
is, that his Excellency, having the same intercourse with his 
horse during bis exercise, that he hath with his soldiers whon 
training them, may form and break either to every feat of war 
which he chooses to practise, and accordingly that this noble 
charger is admirably managed. But as it is the intercourse of 
private life that formeth the social character, so I do not appre¬ 
hend that of the single soldier to be much polished by the 
conversation of the corporal or the sergeant, or ^at of Loyalty’s 
Reward to have beeif much dulcified, or ameliorated, by the 
society of his Excellency’s grooms, who bestow more oaths, and 
kicks, and thumps, than kindness or caresses, upon the animals 
entrusted to their charge; whereby many a generous quadruped, 
rendered as it were misantliropic, manifests during the rest of 
his life a greater desire to kick and bite his master, than to love 
and to hoqpur him.” 

"Spoken like an oracle,” said Montrose. "Were there an 
academy for the education of horses to be annexed to the 
Mareschal College of Aberdeen, Sir Dugald Dalgetty alone 
sbould fill the ebair.” 

" Because, being an ass,” said Menteith, asidd to the^eneral, 
" there woult^ be some distant relation between the prof^or and 
'the students.” 

" And now, with yoijr Excellency's permission,” said the new- 
made knight, " I am going to pay my last visit to the remains 

my old companion in arms.” 

** Not with the purpose of going through the ceremonial of 
interment?” sgid the Marquis, who did not kn$w how far Sir 
B^^gald’s mithusiasm might lead him; "coni^der, our brave 
feUowB themselves will have but a hasty burial.” 

“Your Excellency will ^pardon me,” said Dalgetty; "my 
VOL. VI. o 
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purpose is less romantic. I go to divide poor Guatavus^s 
legacy with the fowls of heaven, leaving the flesh to them, and 
reserving to myself his hide; which, in token of affectionate 
remembrance, I purpose to form into a cassock and trousers, 
after tlie Tartar fa^ion, to be worn under my armour, ip 
respect my nether garaaents are at present shamefully the worse 
of the wear.—Alas ! poor Gustavus, why didst thou not live at 
least one hour more, to have borne the honoured weight oi 
knighthood upon thy loins 1” 

He was now turning away, when the'Marquis called after 
him,—“ As you are not likcJy to he anticipated in this act of 
kindness, Sir Dugald, to your old friend and companion, I 
trust,” said the Marquis, “you will first assist me, and our 
principal iiiends, to discuss some of Argyle’s good cheer, of 
which we have found abundance in the castle.” 

“ Most willingly, please your Excellency,” said Sir Dugald j 
“as moat and mass never hinder work. Nor, indeed, am I 
afraid that the wolves or eagles wOl begin an onslaught on 
Gustavus to-night, in regard there is so much better cheer lying 
all around. But,” added he, “ as I am tb meet two honourable 
knights of England, with others of the knightly degree in your 
lordship’s army, I pray it may be explained to them, that now, 
and in future, I claim precedence over them all, in respect of my 
rank as a banneret, dubbed in a field of stricken battle.” 

“The devil confound him!” said Montrose, speaking aside; 
“ he has contrived to set the kdn on fire as fast as 1 put it out. 
This is a point, Sir Dugald,” said he, gravely addressing him, 
“ which I shall reserve for his Majesty’s express consideration; 
in my camp, .all must be upon equality, like the knights of the 
Round Table; and take their places as soldiers should, upon the 
principlg of,—first come, first served,” 

“ J'hen 1 shall take care,” said Menteith apart tq the Marquis, 
“that Don Dugald is not first in place to-day.—Sir Dugdd,’^ 
added he, raising his voice, ‘‘ as you s^y your wardrobe is out 
of repair, had you not better go to the enemy’s baggage yonder, 
'6ver which there is a guard placed 1 I saw them take out an 
excellent 1^ stfit, embroider^ in front in silk and silver.” 

“ Voto a J^s / as the Spaniard says,” exclaimed the Major, 
“and some b^arly gilly may get it while I stand prat^ 
here I” • 

The prospect of booty having at ^oQce driven out of bis head 
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both Gustavus and the provant, he set spurs to Loyalty's He 
ward, and rode off through the field, of battle. 

“ There goes the hound/' said Menteith, “ breaking the face, 
and*trampling on the body, of many a better man than him¬ 
self ; and as eager on his sordid spoil os a vulture that stoops 
upon carrion. Yet this man the world cdls a soldier—^and you, 
my lord, select him as worthy of the honours of chivalry, if such 
they can at this day be termed. You have made the collar of 
knighthood the decoration of a mere bloodhound.” 

“ What could I dd?” said Montrose. ^ I had no half-picked 
bones to give him, and bribed in some manner he must be—1 
cannot follow the chase alone. Besides, the dog has good 
qualities.” 

“ If nature has given him such,” said Menteith, “ habit has 
converted them into feelings of intense selfishness. He may be 
punctilious concerning his reputation, and brave in the execu¬ 
tion of his duty, but it is only because without these qualities 
he cannot rise in the service;—nay, his very benevolence is 
selfish; he may defend his companion while he can keep his 
feet, but the instant He is down, Sir Dugald will be as ready to 
ease him of his purse as he is to convert the skin of Gustavus 
into a buff jerkin.” 

** And yet, if all this were true, cousin,” answered Montrose, 
“ there is something convenient in commanding a soldier, upon 
whose motives and springs of action you can calcnlite to a 
mathemal 4 cal certainty. A fine spirit like yours, cousin, 
alive to a thousand sensations, to which this man's is as imper¬ 
vious as his corselet—^it is for such that thy friend must feel, 
while he gives his advice.” Then, suddenly changing his tone, 
he asked Menteith when he had seen Annot Lyle, 

“ The young Earl coloured deeply, and answered, “ JTot since 
last evening*—excepting,” he added, witli hesitation, “ fof one 
' moioent, about half an hour before the battle began.” 

** My dear Menteith^” said Montrose, very kindly, “ were you 
one of the gay cavaliers of Whitehall, who are, in their way, 
as great self-s^ers as our friend Dalgetty, |hould I need to 
plague you with inquiring into such an amourabto as this 1 it 
^w^uld be an intrigue only to be laughed at. But this is the 
land of enchantment, where nets strong as stee>are wrought out 
of ladies' tresses* and you are exactly the destined knight to be 
80 fettered. This poor girl is exquisitely beautiful, and has 
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talents formed to captivate your romantic temper. Yon cannot 
think of injuring her—you ofinnot think of marrying her ?” 

“My lord/’ replied Menteith, “you have repeatedly uyged 
this jest, for bo I trust it is meant, somewhat heyflnd bounds, 
Annot Lyle is of unknown birth—a captive—^the daughter, pro¬ 
bably, of some obscure outlaw; a dependant on the hospitality 
of the M'Aulays.” 

“ Do not be angry, Menteith,” said the Marquis, interrupting 
him; “ you love the classics, though not educated at Mareschal 
College; and you ma^ remember how maiiy gallant hearts cap¬ 
tive l^auty has subdued:— 

Movit Ajaceix), Telamone natiun, 

Forraa captivro dominum Tecmeasce. 

In a word, I am seriously anxious about this—I should not 
have time, perhaps,” he added very gravely, “to trouble you 
with my lectures on the subject, were your feelings, and those 
of Annot, alone interested; but you have a dangerous rival in 
Allan M‘Aiilay; and there is no knowing to what extent he 
may carry his resentment. It is my dut^ to tell you that the 
King’s service may he much prejudiced by dissensions betwixt 
you.” 

“ My lord,” said Menteith, “ I know what you mean is kind 
and friendly; I hope you will be satisfied when I assure you 
that Allan M'Aulay and I have discussed this circumstance; 
and that I have explained to him, that as it is utterly remote 
from my cliaracter to entertain dishonourable views concerning 
this unprotected female; so, on the other hand, the obscurity 
of her birth •prevents my thinking of her upon other terms. I 
will not disguise from your lordship what I have not disguised 
from MWulay—that if Annot Lyle were bom a lady she should 
shar^ my name and rank; as matters stand, it is impossible. 
This explanation, I trust, will satisfy your lordship, as it has 
satisfied a leas reasonable person.” « 

^ Montrose shnigged his shouldm^s. “ And, like true champions 
in romance.” he^d, “you have agreed that you are both to 
worship the sapie mistress, as idolaters do the same image, and 
that neither shall extend his pretensions farther ^ , 

“ I did not ge so far, my lord,” answered Menteildi—“ I onfy 
said in the present circumstances—and there is no prospect il 
their being changed-—! could, in dnly to myself and family, 
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stand in no relation to Annot Lyle but as that of friend oi 
brother—But your lordship must accuse me; I haye,” said he, 
looli^pg at his arm, round which he had tied his handkercliief, 
“ a slight htrt to attend to.” 

“A wound?” said Montrose anxiously; “let me see it.— 
Alas 1” he said, “1 should have heard nothing of this had 1 
not ventured to tent and sound another more secret and more 
rankling one. Menteith, I am sorry for you—I too have 
known—But what avails it to awake sorrows which have long 
slumbered • • 

So saying, he shook hands with his noble kinsman, and 
w'olked into the castle, 

Annot Lyle, os was not unusual for females in the Highlands, 
was possessed of a slight degree of medicn-1 and even surgical 
skill It may readily be believed that the profession of surgeiy, 
or medicine, as a separate ai‘t, was unknown; and the few rude 
rules which they observed were entrusted to women, or to the 
aged, whom constant casualties afforded too much opportunity 
of acquiring experience. The care and attention, accordingly, 
of Annot Lyle, her attendants, and others acting under her 
direction, had made her services extremely useful during this 
wild campaign. And most readily had these services been 
rendered to friend and foe, wherever they could be most useful. 

was now in an a}>artment of the castle, anxiously Hui)erin- 
tending the preparation of vulnerary herbs, to be appbod to tlie 
wounded^ receiving reports from different females respecting 
those under their separate charge, and distributing what means 
she had for their relief, when Allan M'Aulay suddenly entered 
the apartment. She started, for she had heard that he had left 
the camp upon a distant mission; and however accustomed she 
was to the gloom of his countenance, it seemed at present to have 
et«n a darker shade than usual. He stood before her peffcctly 
sileitt, and she felt the necessity of being the first to speak. 

I thought,” she said with some effort, “ you had already set 
out.” 

• “ My companion awaits me,” said Allan; go instantly.” 

Yet still he stood before her, and held her bp tne arm, with 
.a pressure which, though insufficient to give her pain, made her 
^sible of his jpeat personal strength, his haftd closing on her 
like the gripe of a manade. 
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Shall I take the harp V* she said in a timid voice ; “ is— 
is the shadow falling upon you?" 

Instead of replying, he led her to the window of the apart¬ 
ment, which commanded a view of the field of the^ slain, with 
all its horrors. It was thick spread with dead and wounded, 
and the spoilers were busy tearing the clothes from the victims 
of war and feudal ambition, with as much indifference as if they 
had not been of the same species, and themselves exposed, per¬ 
haps to-morrow, to the same fate. 

“ Does the sight please you said M^Afilay. 

“It is hideous!” said Annot, covering her eyes with her 
hands; “ how can you bid me look upon it ?” 

“ You must be inured to it,” said he, “ if you remain with 
this destined host—^you will soon have to search such a field for 
my brother’s corpse—for Menteith’s—for mine—but that will 
be a more indifferent task—^you do not love me !” 

“ This is the first time you have taxed me with mikindness,” 
said Annot, weeping. “You are my brother—my preserver— 
my protector—and can I then but love you t —But your hour ot 
darkness is approaching, let me fetch my harp”- 

“ Remain,” said Allan, still holding her fast; “ be my visions 
from heaven or hell, or from the middle sphere of disembodied 
spirits—or be they, as the Saxons hold, but the delusions of an 
over-heated fancy, they do not now influence me; I speak the 
language of the natural, of the visible world,—^You love not 
me, Annot—^you love Menteitii—by him you are beloved again, 
and Allan is no more to you than one of the corpses which 
encumber yonder heath." 

It cannot be supposed that this strange speech conveyed any 
new information to her who was thus addressed. No woman 
ever lived who could not, in the same circumstances, have 
discefned long since the state of her lover’s mind. But by thus 
suddenly tearing off the veil, thin as it was, Allan prepared her 
to expect consequences violent in propoidon to the lenthusiasm 
of his character. She made an effort to repel the charge he had 
ittated. ^ 

“You foiget,” she said, “your own worthy and nobleness 
when you insult so very hdpless a being, and ohe whom fate, 
has thrown so totally into your power. You know who and 
what I am, and how impossible it is that Menieith or you can 
use language of affection to me, beyond that of friendship 
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You know from what nnhappj race I have too probably deriyed 
my existence.” • • 

“ I will not believe it,” said Allan impetuously; “ never 
ilow^ crystft drop from a polluted spring.” 

“ Yet the very doubt,” pleaded Annot, “ should make yyu 
forbear to use this language to me.” 

** I know,” said M^Aulay, “ it places a bar between us—but 
I know also that it divides you not so inseparably from Men- 
teith.—^Here me, myjbeloved Annot!—^loave this scene of terrors 
and danger —go witli me to Eintail—I ■vWll place you in the 
house of the noble lady of Seaforth—or you shall be removed 
in safety to Icolmkill, where some women yet devote themselves 
to the worship of God, after the custom of our ancestors." 

“ You consider not what you ask of me,” replied Annot; 
“ to undertake such a journey, under your sole guardianship, 
were to show me less scrupulous than maiden ought. 1 will 
remain here, Allan—here under the protection of the noble 
Montrose; and when his motions next approach the Lowlands, 
I will contrive some proper means to relieve you of one, who 
has, she knows not how, become an object of dislike to you.” 

Allan stood as if uncertain whether to give way to sympathy 
with her distress, or to anger at her resistance. 

“ Annot,” he said, “ you know too well how little your words 
apply to my feelings towards you—but you avail yourself of 
your power, and you rejoice in my departure, as removing a 
spy upon your intercourse with Menteith. But beware both of 
you,” he added, in a stem tone; “ for when was it ever heard 
that an iiyury was offered to Allan M‘Aulay, for which he 
exacted not tenfold vengeance V’ 

So saying, he pressed her arm forcibly, pulled,the bonnet ovoi 
his brows, and strode out of the apartment. 
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CH^ER TWENTY-FIRST. 

-Afteo* you’re gone, 

' I grew ocqaainted with my heart, and search’d 

What stirr’d it so.—^Alas f I found it love. 

Yet far from lust, for could I hut have lived 
In presence of you, 1 had had my end. 

Fhjlastku. 

Annot Lyle had now to contemplate the terrible gulf which 
Allan M‘Aulay’8 declaration of love and jealousy h^ made to 
open around her. It seemed as if she was tottering on the veiy 
brink of destruction, and was at once deprived of every refbge, 
and of all human assistance. She had long been conscious that 
she loved Menteith dearer than a brother; indeed, how could 
it be otherwise, considering their early intimacy,—the personal 
merit of the young nobleman,—his assiduous attentions,—and 
his infinite superiority in gentleness of disposition, and grace of 
manners, over the race of rude warriors ivith whom she lived 1 
But her affection was of that quiet, timid, meditative character, 
which sought rather a reflected share in the happiness of the 
beloved object, than formed more presumptuous or daring hopes. 
A little Gaelic song, in which she expressed her feelings, has been 
tianslated by the ingenious and unhappy Andrew McDonald 
and we willingly transcribe the lines:— 

Wert tbou, like me, in life’s low vale^ 

With thee how blest, that lot I’d share ; 

I With thee I’d fly wherever gale 

Could waft, or bounding galley bear. 

«Bat parted by severe decree, 

For different most our fortunes prove; 

May thine be joy—enough for me 
To weep and pray for him I love. 

The pangs this foolish heart must feel, 

When hope shall be for ever flown. 

No sullen murmur shall reveal,. 

<No selflsh murmurs ever own. 

5?or will I through life’s weary years, 

Like a pale dipping mourner move, 

While I can think my secret tears 
May wound the heart of him 1 lovel 


* Note £. Andrew McDonald. 
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The fhrious declaration of Allan had destroyed the romantic 
plan which she had fonned, of. nnising in secret her pensive 
tendQmess, without seeking any other reqmtal Long before 
this, she had dreaded Allan, as muoh as gratitude, and a sense 
that he softened towards her a temper so liaughty and so violent, 
could permit her to do; but now shd regarded him with 
unalloyed terror, whi(di a perfect knowledge of his disposition, 
and of his preceding history, too well authorised her to entertain. 
Whatever was in other respects the nobleness of his disposition, 
he had never been known to resist the wilfulness of passion,— 
he walked in the house, and in the country of his fathers, like 
a tamed Hon, whom no one dared to contradict, lest they should 
awaken his natural vehemence of passion. So many years had 
elapsed since he had experienced contradiction, or even expos¬ 
tulation, that probably nothing but the strong good sense, which 
on all points, his mysticism excepted, formed the ground of his 
character, prevented his proving an annoyance and terror to the 
whole neighbourhood. But Anxiot had not time to dwell upon 
her fears, being interrupted by the entrance of Sir Dugald 
Dalgetty. 

It may well be supposed, that the scones in which this person 
had pass^ his former life had not much qualified him to shine 
in female society. He himself felt a sort of consciousness that 
the language of the barrack, guard-room, and parade, was not 
proper to entertain ladies. The only peaceful part i)f his life 
had been «pent at Mareschal College, Aberdeen; and be had 
forgot the Httle he had learned there, except the arts of darning 
his own hose, and despatching his commons with unusual 
celerity, both which had since been kept in good dkercise by the 
necessity of frequent practice. Still it waS' fpm an imperfect 
recollection of what he had acquired during this pacific period, 
that he drew* his sources of conversation when in company^with 
wom%Q ; in other words, his language became pedantic whmi it 
ceased to be nuHtary. • 

* “ Mistress Annot Lyle,” said he, upon the present occasion, 
^ I am just now like the half-pike, or spon^n pf Achilles, 
one end of which could wound, and the other cure—a property 
'bdonging neither to Spanish pike, brown-bill, partizan, halberd, 
iC^haber axe, qf inde^ any other modern stftff-weapon what¬ 
ever.” 

This compliment he repeated twice; but as Annot scaroe 
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heard him the first time, and did not comprehend him the 
second, he was obliged to explain. 

I moan/’ he said, Mistress Annot Lyle, that havingt4)een 
the means of an honourable knight receiving a severe wound 
in this day’s conflict,—he having pistolled, somewhat against 
the law of arms, my horse, which was named after the immortal 
King of Sweden,—I am desirous of procuring him such solace- 
ment as you, madam, can supply, you being like the heathen 
god Esculapius” (meaning possibly Apollo), “skilful not only 
in song and in musi<?, but in the more nolxle art of chirurgery— 
opiferque per orhem dicor.^* 

“ If you would have the goodness to explain,” said Annot, 
too sick at heart to be amused by Sir Dugald’s airs of pedantic 
gallantry. 

“ That, madam,” replied the Knight, “ may not be so easy, 
as 1 am out of the habit of construing—^but we shall try. Dicory 
supply ego —I am called.— Opifer ? opifer ?—I remember signifer 
and fiircifer —^but I believe opifer st^ds in this place for M.D., 
that is, Doctor of Physic.” 

“ This is a busy day with us all,” said Annot; “ will you say 
at once what you want with me V* 

“ Merely,” replied Sir Dugald, “ that you will visit my brother 
knight, and let your maiden bring some medicaments for his 
wound, which threatens to be what the learned call a damrnum 
fataU.** 

Annot Lyle never lingered in the cause of humanity. She 
informed herself hastily of the nature of the ii^juiy, and inter- 
esting hersdf for the dignified old Chief whom she had seen 
at Damlinvafiach, and whose presence had so much struck her, 
she hastened to lose the sense of her own sorrow for a time, in 
the attempt to be useful to another. 

Si^ Du^d with great form ushered Annot *Lyle to the 
chamber of her patient, in which, to her surprise, she found 
Lord Menteith. She could not hdp blushing deeply at the 
meeting, but, to bide her confusion, proceeded instantly to 
examine t^e wqpnd of the Knight of Ardenvohr, and e^y 
satisfied herselSthat it was b^ond her skill to cure it. As for 
Sir Dugald, he returned to a large out-house, oh the floor ef 
which, among dther wounded men, was deposij^d the person^of 
Ranald of the Mist. 

“ Mine old friend,” said the Knight, “ as I told you before, I 
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would willingly do anything to pleasure you, in return for the 
wound you have received while under my safeKjonduct. I have, 
therefore, according to your earnest request, sent Mrs. Anuot 
Lyle to atteftd upon the wound of the Kmght of Ardenvohr, 
though wherein her doing so should bon^t you, I cannot 
imagine.—I think you once spoke of some blood relationship 
between them; but a soldado, in command and charge like 
me, has other things to trouble his head with than Highland • 
genealogies.” , ' 

And indeed, to do tlie worthy M^or justice, he never inquired 
after, listened to, or recollected, the business of other people, 
unless it either related to the art military, or was somehow or 
other connected with his own interest, in either of which cases 
his memory was very tenacious. 

“ And now, my good friend of the Mist,” said he, “ can you 
tell me what has become of your hopeful grandson, as 1 have 
not seen him Bince he assisted me to disarm after the action, 
a negUgence which deserveth the strapado?” 

He is not far from hence,” said the wounded outlaw—“ lift 
not your hand upon him, for he is man enough to pay a yard 
of leathern scourge with a foot of tempered steel.” 

**A most improper vaunt,” said Sir Dugald; “but I owe 
you some favours, Eanald, and therefore shall let it pass.” 

“ And if you think you owe me anything,” said the outlaw, 
“it is in your power to requite me by granting me a boMU.” 

“ FriendiRanald,” answered Balgetty, “ I have read (>f these 
boons in silly story-books, whereby simple knights were drawn 
into engagements to their great prejudice; wherefore, Ranald, 
the more prudent knights of this day never prontise anything 
until they know that they may keep their word anent the pre¬ 
mises, without any displeasure or incommodement to thdlnselves. 
It may be, you would have me engage the female chirurgetm to 
visit your wound; though you ought to consider, Ranald, that 
the undeanness of the ^ace where you are deposited may some¬ 
what soil die gaiety of her garments, concerning the preservation 
of which, you may have o^rved, women are ^t to be inordi¬ 
nately solicitous. I lost the &vour of the ladyaof the €frand 
J^dhsionaiy of*Amsterdam, by touching with the sole of my 
bdst the train of her black velvet gown, which f mistook for a 
foot-cloth, it being half the room distant from her person.” 

“ It is not to bring Aimot Lyle hither,” answeri^ MacEagh, 
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“ but to tiausport me into the room where she is in attendance 
upon the Knight of Ardenvphr. Somewhat I have to say of the 
last consequence to them both.” 

** It is something out of the order of due pre^bdence, said 
Dalgetty, “ to carry a woimded outlaw into the presence of a 
knight; knighthood having been of yore, and being, in some 
respects, still, the highest military ^^e, independent always 
. of commissioned officers, who rank according to their patents; 
nevertheless, as your boon, as you call it, is so slight, I shall 
not deny compliance with the same.” So saying, he ordered 
three files of men to transport MacEagh on their shoulders to 
Sir Duncan Campbell’s apartment, and he himself hastened 
before to announce the cause of his being brought thither. But 
such was the activity of the soldiers employed, that they fol¬ 
lowed him close at the heels, and, entering with their ghastly 
burden, laid MacEagh on the floor of the apartment. His 
features, naturally wild, were now distorted by pain; his hands 
and scanty garments stained with his own blood, and those of 
others, which no kind hand had wiped away, although the 
wound in his side had been secured by albandage. 

“ Are you," he said, raising his head painfully towards the 
couch where lay stretched his late antagonist, “he whom men 
call the Knight of Ardenvohr 1” 

“ The same,” answered Sir Duncan,—“ what would you with 
one whose hours are now numbered?” 

“ My hours are reduced to minutes,” said the outlaw; “ the 
more grace, if I bestow them in the service of one whose hand 
has ever been against me, as mine has been raised higher 
against him.” 

“ Thine higher against me!—Crushed worm !” said the 
Knight; looking down on his miserable adversary. 

“Yes,” answered the outlaw, in a firm voice, ‘^my arm hath 
been highest. In the deadly contest betwixt us, the woonda I 
liave d^t have been deepest, though thine have neither been 
idle nor unfelt.—I am Bs^d MacEagh^—am Banald of the 
Mist—the night that 1 gave thy castle to the winds in ore 
huge blaze oft&e, is now matched with the day in which you 
have fallen under the sword of my fathers^—flemember the 
injuries thou Itest done our tribe—never were such inflicted, 
save by (me, besMe thee. He, they say, is 'fated and secure 
against our vengeance—short time will show.” 
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“ My Lord Menteith,” said Sir Dimcsan, raising himself out 
of his bed, ** this is a proclaimed viljain, at once the enemy of 
King^and Parliament, of (lodand man—one of the outlawed 
banmtti of the Mist; alike the enemy of^our house, of the 
M^Aulays, and of mine. I trust you will not suffer moments, 

' which are perhaps my last, to he imbitteved by his barborods 
triumph.” 

** He shall have the treatment he merits,” said Menteith; 
** let him be instantlj removed.” 

Sir DugaJd here infhrposed, and spoke o6 Ranald’s services as 
a guide, and his own pledge for his safety; but the high harsh 
tones of the outlaw drowned his voice. 

** No,” said he, “ be rack and gibbet the word 1 let me wither 
between heaven and earth, and gorge the hawks and eagles of 
Ben Nevis; and so shall this haughty Knight, and this tri¬ 
umphant Thane, never learn the secret I alone can impart; a 
secret which would make Ardenvohr's heart leap with joy, were 
he in the death agony, and which the Earl of Menteith would 
purchase at the price of his broad earldom.—Come hither, 
Aunot Lyle,” he said, raising himself with unexpected strength ; 
“ fear not the sight of him to whom thou hast clung in infancy. 
Tell these proud men, who disdain thee as the issue of mine 
ancient race, that thou art no blood of ours,—no daughter of 
the race of the Mist, but bom in .halls as lordly, and cradled 
on couch as soft, as ever soothed infancy in their T^roudest 

“ In the name of God,” said Menteith, trembling with emo¬ 
tion, “if you know aught of the birth of this lady, do thy 
conscience the justice to disburden it of the secret before 
departing from this world 1” , ^ 

“And bless my enemies with my dying breath?” said Mac- 
Eagh, looking at him malignantly.—“Such are the maixims 
your •priests preach*^—but when, or towards whom, do you 
practise them ? Let know first the worth of my secret ere 
L part with it—^What would you give, Knight of Ardenvohr, 
t 0 know that your superstitious fasts have been vain, and that 
there still remains a descendant of your house^— I pause for 
arf answer—^without it, I speak not one word more.” 

could,” said Sir Limcan, his voice struggling between 
the emotions of*doubt, hatred, and anxiety—“I could—^but 
that I know thy race are like the Great Enemy, liars and 
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murderers fh>ia the beginning—but could it be true thou telleat 
me, I could almost forgive l^hee. the injuries thou hast done me.” 

“Hear it!” said I^ald; “he hath wagered deeply for a 
son of Diarmid—And you, gentle Thane—the report olf the 
camp says, that you would purchase with life and lands the 
tfdings that Annot Byle was no daughter of proscription, but 
of a race noble in your estimation as your own—Well—It is 
for no love I tell you—The time has been that I would have 
exolianged this secret against liberty; I jam now bartering it 
for what is dearer tthan liberty or life,—Annot Lyle is the 
youngest, the sole surviving child of the Knight of .^envohr, 
who alone was saved when all in his halls besides was given to 
blood and ashes.” 

“Can this man speak truth?” said Annot Lyle, scarce 
knowing what she said; “ or is this some strange delusion ?” 

“ Maiden,” replied Ranald, “ hadst thou dwelt longer with 
us, thou wouldst have better learnt to know how to distinguish 
tlie accents of tnith. To that Saxon lord, and to the Knight 
of Ardenvohr, I will yield such proofs of what I have spoken, 
that incredulity shall stand convinced. Meantime, withdraw— 
I loved thine infancy, I hate not thy youth—^no eye hates the 
rose in its blossom, though it groweth upon a thorn, and for 
thee only do I something regret what is soon to follow. But 
he that would avenge him of his foe must not reck though the 
guiltless be engaged in the ruin,” 

“ He advises well, Annot,” said Lord Menteith; in God’s 
name retire ! if—if there be aught in this, your meeting with 
Sir Duncan must be more prepared for both your sakea.” 

“ 1 will not part from my father, if 1 have found one!” said 
Annot—“I will not part from him under circumstances so 
terrible^’ 

*^And a father you shall ever find in me,” murmured Sir 
Duncan. 

“ Then,” said Menteith, “ I will haveh,MaoEagh removed into 
an adijacent apartment, and will collect the evidence of his tale 
^yself. Sir Dugald Dalgetty will give me his attendance suyl 
assistance.*' ^ * 

“ With pleasure, my lord,” imswered Sir Dugald.—“ I will 
be your confessor or assessor—either or both. Ko one cambe 
so fit, for I had heard the whole story a month ago at Inverary 
Castle—but onslaughts like that of Ardenvohr confuse each othei 
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ui my memoiy, which is besides occupied with matters of more 
importance.” 

Upon hearing this frank declaration, which was made as they 
left ^e aparjiment with the wounded man, Lord Mentcith darted 
upon Balgetty a look of extreme anger and disdain, to wMch 
the self-conceit of the worthy commander' rendered him totaHy 
insensible. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEOOND. 

I am as free as nature first maile man. 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

When wild in woods tho noble savage ran. 

Conquest of Granada. 

The Earl of Menteith, as he had undertaken, so he proceeded 
to investigate more closely tho story told by Ranald of the Mist, 
which was corroborated by the examination of his two followers, 
who had as^ted in the capacity of guides. These declarations 
he carefully compared with such circumstances concomiug the 
destruction of his castle and family as Sir Duncan Campbell 
was able to supply; and it may be supposed ho had forgotten 
nothing relating to an event of such terrific importance. It 
was of the last consequence to prove that this was no invention 
of the out&w’s, for the purpose of passing an impostor as the 
child and heiress of Ardenvohr. 

Perhaps Menteith, so much interested in beUeying the tale, 
was not altogether the fittest person to be entrusted with the 
investigation of its truth; but the examinations^of the Children 
of the Mist were simple, accurate, and in all respects consiai^nt 
with ^each other. A personal mark was referred to, which was 
known to have been l^me by the infant child of Sir Duncan, 
and which appeared ujibn the left shoulder of Annot Lyle. It 
Was also well remembered that when the miserable relics of 
the other children had been collected, those of thednfant had 
, nqyrhere been found. Other dreumstimees of efidence, which 
it, is tumecessoty to quote, brought the fullest^ conviction not 
0 ^ to Menteithy but to the unprejudiced mind, of Montrose, 
that in Annot Lyle, a bumble dependant, distinguished only by 
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beauty and talent, they were in future to respect the heiress of 
Ardenvohr. 

While Menteith hastened to conmmnicate the result of these 
inquiries to the pef3ons most interested, the outl^ demanded 
to speak with his grandchild, whom he usually called his son. 
''^e would be found,” he said, ** in the outer apartment, in 
which he himself had been originally deposited.” 

Accordingly, the young savage, after a close search, was found 
lurking in a comer, coiled up among some rotten straw, and 
brought to his grandsire. 

“ Kenneth,” said the old outlaw, “ hear the last words of the 
sire of thy father. A Saxon soldier and Allan of the Bed-hand 
left this camp within these few hours, to travel to the country 
of Caberfae. Pursue them as the bloi^hound pursues the hurt 
deer—swim the lake—climb the mountain—^thread the forest 
—tarry not until you join them;” and then the countenance of 
the lari darkened as his grandfather spoke, and he laid his hand 
upon a knife w’hich stuck in the thong of leather that confined 
his scanty plaid. “ Ko!” said the old man; “ it is not by thy 
hand he must fall. They will ask the mews from the camp— 
say to them that Annot Lyle of the Harp is discovered to be 
the daughter of Duncan of Ardenvohr; that the Thane of 
Menteith is to wed her before the priest; and that you are sent 
to bid guests to the bridal. Tany not their answer, but vanish 
like the lightning when the black cloud swalbws it.—^And now 
depart, beloved son of my best beloved ! I shall never more see 
thy face, nor hear the light sound of thy footstep—^yet tarry an 
instant and hear my last charge. Eemember the fate of our 
race, and quit not the ancient manners of the Children of the 
Mist. We ore now a straggling handful, driven from every vale 
by the sword of every clan, who rule in the possessions where 
then* forefatliers hewed the wood and drew the water for ours. 
But in the thicket of the wilderness, and in the mist of the 
mountain, Kenneth, son of Eracht^ keep thou unsoiled the free¬ 
dom whi(^ 1 leave thee as a birthright Barter it not, neither 
for the rich garment, nor for the stone roof, nor for the covered 
*board, not for the conch of down—on the ro^ or in the valley, in 
Abundance or in famine—^in the leafy summer, and in the days 
of the iron winter—Son of the Hist! be' free as thy forefathm 
Own no lord—receive no law—^take no hire—give no stipend— 
build no hut—enclose no pasture—sow no grain; let ibe deer 
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of the mouatain be thy flocks and herds—these fail thee, prey 
upon the goods of our oppressorB—©f the Saxons, and of sueli 
Gael^as are Saxons in their souls, valuing herds and flocks more 
than honoiu^and freedom. Well for us that they do so—it 
affords the broader swipe for our revenge. Remember those who 
■ have done kindness to our race, and jiay tlieir services with tliy 
blood, should the hour require it. If a Maclon shall come to 
thee with the head of the king’s son in his hand, shelter hun, 
though the avenging:* army of the father were behind him ; for 
in Glencoe and Ardnamurchau we have c^velt in peace in the 
years that have gone by. The sons of Diarmid—^the race of 
Damlinvarach—the riders of Menteith—my curse on thy head, 
Child of the Mist, if thou spare one of those names when the 
time shall offer for cutting them off! and it will come anon, for 
their own swords shall devour each other, and those who are 
scattered shall fly to the Mist, and jicrish by its Children. 
Once more, begone—shake the dust from thy feet against the 
habitations of men, whether banded together for perice or for 
war. Farewell, belovgd I and inayst thou die like thy fore¬ 
fathers, ere infirmity, disease, or age, shall break thy spirit— 
Begone !—begone I—live free—njquite kindness—avenge the in¬ 
juries of thy race!" 

The young savage stooped, and kissed the brow of his dying 
parent; but accustomed from infancy to suppress every exterior 
sign of emotion, he parted without tear of ^ieu, and wiis soon 
far beyond 4he limits of Montrose’s camp. 

Sir Dugald Balgetty, who was present during the latter part 
of this scene, was very little edified by the conduct of Miu:]^gh 
upon the occasion. ** I cannot think, my firiend Ranald,” said 
he, that you are in the best possible road ^r a dying man. 
Storms, onslaughts, massacres, the burning of suburbs* are^ in¬ 
deed a soldier^ daily work, and are justified by the necessity 
of th^case, seeing that they are done in the course of duty; for 
burning of suburbs, in particular, it may be said that they are 
traitors and cut-throats to all fortified towns. Hence it is plain, 
that a soldier is a profession peculiarly favoured tby Heaven, see¬ 
ing that we may hope for salvation although we» daily commit 
* actions of so great violence. But then, Rimld, in all servicMss 
of ^Europe it is thp custom of Hie dying soldier not to vaimt him 
of such doings, or to recommend them to bis fellows; but, on 
the contrary, to express contrition for the siune, and to repeat, 
VOL. VI. p 
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or have rejmted to him, some comfortable jjrayer; vhidi, if 
you please, 1 will intercede with his Excellency’s chaplaiiivto 
prefer on your account. It is otherwise no point of my duty to 
put you in mind or those things; only it may for the ease 
of your conscience to depart more like a Christian, and less like 
a Turk, than you seein to be in a fair way of doing.” 

The only answer of the dying man (for as such Kanald 
MacEagh might now be considered) was a request to be raised 
to such a position that he might obtain a. vievr from the window 
of the castle, Tlid deep frost mist, which had long settled 
upon the top of the mountains, was now rolling down each 
niggtid glen and gidly, whei*e the craggy ridges showed their 
black and irregular outline, like desert islands rising above the 
ocean of vapour. Spirit of the Mist! ” said Banald MacEagh, 
“ called by our race our father, and our preserver—^receive into 
thy tabernacle of clouds, when this pang is over, him whom in 
life thou hast so often sheltered." So saying, he sunk back into 
the arms of those >yho upheld him, ^ke no farther word, but 
turned his face to the wall for a short space. 

“ I believe,” said Dalgetty, “ my inend Ranald will be found 
in his heart to be little letter than a heathen.” And be renewed 
his proposal to procure him the assistance of l>r, Wisheart, 
Montrose's military chaplain; “ a man,” said Sir Dugald, “ very 
clever in his exercise, and who will do execution on your sins in 
less time than I could smoke a pipe of tobacco.” 

“ Saxon,” said the dying man, speak to me no more of thy 
priest—I die content^. Hadst thou ever an enemy against 
whom weapons wore of no avail—whom the ball missed, and 
against whom the arrow sliivered, and whose bare skin was as 
impenetrable to sword and dirk as thy steel garment?—^Heaidst 
thou ever of such a foe?” 

“ Veiy frequently, when I served in Gennany," replied Sir 
Dugald. There was such a fellow at Ingolstadt; he waft proof 
both against lead and steel The soldiers killed him with the 
butts of their muskets,” 

** This .impassable foe,” said Ranald, without regarding the 
Minor’s interruption, who has the blood dearest to me upon 
bis handa—to ^is man I have now bequeathed agony of mind, 
jealousy, despair, and sudden death,—or a more miser'^e 
than death itself. Such shall be the lot of Allan of the Bed* 
band when he learns that Annot weds Menteith; and I ask no 
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more tbaa tbe cortmnty that it 14 so, to sweeten my Wn bloody 
ei^d by his hand.” 

“ If that be the case,” said the Mfyor, “ there’s no more to 
be li&id; bui 1 shall t^e care as few p^lo see you as i)oa 
Bible, for 1 cannot think your mode of de|>a].’ture can be at all 
creditiible or exemplary to a Christiaii army.” So saying, lie 
left the ajmrtment, and the Son of the Mist soon after breatliod 
iiis last. 

Meuteith, in the meanwliile, leaving the new-found relations 
to their mutual fecllhgs of mingled emotion, was eagerly dis¬ 
cussing with Montrose the consequences of this discovery. “ I 
should now see,” said thfe Marquis, “even had I not before 
observed it, that your interest in this discovery, uiy dear 
Meuteith, has no small reference to your own happiness. You 
love this new-found lady,—^your affection is returned. In jwiiit 
of birth, no exceptions can be made; in every other rospeijt, 
her advantages are equal to those which you yourself ixissoss— 
thiuk, however, a moment. Sir Duncan is a fanatic—Presby¬ 
terian at least—in arms against the King ; he is only with us 
in the quality of a prisoner, and we ore, I fear, but at the 
coininenceineut of a long civil war. Is tliis a time, think you, 
Menteith, for you to make profiosuls for his heiress 1 Or what 
chance is there that he will now listen to it 1” 

Passion, an ingenious, as well as on eloquent advocate, 
supplied the young nobleman with a thousand answers to these 
objections.« He reminded Montrose that the Knight of Arden- 
vohr was neither a bigot in politics nor religion. He urged 
his own known and proved zeM for the royal cause, and hinted 
that its influence might be extended and strengthened by his 
wedding the heiress of Ardenvohr. He pleaded pho dangerous 
state of Sir Duncan’s wound, the risk which ^must bt run by 
suffering the.young lady to ^ carried into the countiy 0 ^ the 
Campb^, where, in case of her father's death, or continued 
induqposition, she mustsiecessarily be placed under the guardiaa- 
ship of Argyle, an event fatal to his (Menteith's) hopes, unless 
he could sfoop to purchase his favour by abandoning the King’s 
party. ^ * 

. ‘^Montrose allowed the force of these arguments, and owned 
although the matter was attended with difliculty, yet it seemed 
consistent with fhe King’s service that it should be concluded 
os speedily as possible. 
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*‘I COU& wish," said he, “that it were all settled in one 
way or another, and that this> fair Briseis were removed fi’om 
our ciimp before the return of our Highland Achilles, 
M'Aulay.—I fear some fatal feud in that quarterJ Menteith— 
(lyd I believe it would bo best that Sir Duncan be dismissed on 
his parole, and that "you accompany him and his daughter as 
his escort. The journey can be made chiefly by water, so will 
not greatly incommode his wound—and your own, my friend, 
will 1)6 an honourable excuse for mi absense for some time from 
my camp.” • 

“ Never!” said Menteith. “ Were I to forfeit the very hope 
that has so lately dawned upon me, never will I leave your 
Exccllenc/s camp while the royal standard is displayed. I 
should deserve that this trifling scratch should gangrene and 
consume my sword-arm were I capable of holding it as an excuse 
for absence at this crisis of the King’s afiairs.” 

“ Oil this, then, you are determined 1” said Montrose 

“ As fixed as Ben Nevis,” said the young nobleman. 

“ You must, then,” said Montrose, “ Ijise no time in seeking 
in explanation with the Knight of Ardenvohr. If this prove 
favourable, I will talk myself with the elder M'Aulay, and we 
will devise means to employ his brother at a distance from the 
army until he shall be reconciled to his present disappointment. 
Would to God some vision would descend upon his imagination 
fair enough to obliterate all traces of Annot Lyle! That perhaps 
you think impossible, Menteith 1—Well, each to his servise; 
you to that of Cupid, and I to that of Mars.” 

They parted, and in pursuance of the scheme arranged, 
Meutdth, eall-ly on the ensuing morning, sought a private 
interview with the wounded Knight of Ardenvohr, and com¬ 
municate to him his suit for the hand of his daughter. Of 
their mutual attachment Sir Duncan was aware; but ho was 
not prepared for so early a declaration on the part of Men'teith. 
He said at first, that he had already) perhaps, indulged too 
' much in feelings of personal happmess, at a time whpn his clan 
bad sustained sq great a loss and humiliation, ^d that he was 
flnwilling, therefore, farther to consider the advancement of his 
own house at a period so calamitous. On the more urgent suit 
of the noble lo^er, he requested a few hours p) deliberate &hd 
consult with his daughter upon a question so l^hly important. 

The result of this interview and ddiberation was favourable 
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to Menteith. Sir Duncan Campbell became fully siusible that 
the happiness of his new-found daughter depended upon u 
onion with her lover; and unless huch were now form^, he 
saw that A^le would throw a thousand •bstacles in the way 
of a match in eveiy respect acceptable to himself. Menteith’s 
private character was so excellent, and such was the rank and 
consideration due to his fortune and family, that they out¬ 
balanced, in Sir fiuncan’s opinion, the difference in their political 
opinions. Nor could he have resolved, perhaps, had his own 
opinion of the match d)een less favourable^ to decline rni oppor¬ 
tunity of indulging the new-found child of his hopes. There 
was, besides, a feeling of prido which dictated his determination. 
To profluce the Heiress of Ardenvohr to the world as oue who 
had l)eeii educated a poor dependant uiid musician in the family 
of Damlinvarach, had something in it that was humiliating. To 
introduce her as the betrothed bride, or wedded wife, of the Earl 
of Menteith, upon an attachment formed during her obscurity, 
was a warrant to the world that she luid at all times betm worthy 
of the rank to which she was elevated. 

It was under the influence of these considerations that Sir 
Duuc-an Campbell announced to the lovers his consent that tliey 
should be married in the chapel of the Castle, by Montrose’s 
chaplain, and as privately as j)ossible. But when Montrose 
should break up from Invcrlochy, for which orders were ex¬ 
pected in the course of a very few days, it was agreed that the 
young Co\pitess should deimrt with her father to his ciistle, and 
remain there until the circumstances of the nation ]Ht‘rmitted 
Menteith to retire with honour from his present military employ¬ 
ment. His resolution being once taken. Sir Dui 4 $an Camx>l>ell 
would not permit the maidenly soniples of bis daughter to delay 
its execution; and it was therefore resolved, that tjjie brid^ 
should take place the next evening, being the second aftej the 
battle. 
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CHATTER TWENTY-THIRD. 

My maid—my blue-eyed maid, he bore away, 

Due to the toils of many a bloody day. 

IttAO. 

It was necessary, for many reasons, that Aijgus M‘Aalay, so long 
tlie kind protector of An not Lyle, should l)e made acquainted 
witli the change in the fortunes of his late prottig^e; and Mon¬ 
trose, as he hml undertaken, communicated to him these remark- 
aMc events. With the careless and cheerful indifference of his 
cliaracter, he' expressed much more joy than wonder at Annot’s 
good fortune; had no doubt whatever she would merit it, and 
as she had always been bred in loyal principles, would convey 
the whole estate of her grim ffinatical father bj some honest 
fellow who loved the King. “ I should have no objection that 
ray brother Allan should tiy his chance,” added he, ** notwith¬ 
standing that Sir Dunc.an Campbell was fhe only man who ever 
chargeii Damlinvorach with inhospitality, Aunot Lyle could 
always charm Allan out of the sullens, and who knows whether 
matrimony might not make him more a man of this world 
Montrose hasteneil to internipt the progress of his castle- 
Vmilding, by infotraing him that the lady was already wooed 
and won, and, with her father’s approbation, was aliaost imme¬ 
diately to be wedded to his kinsman, the Earl of Menteith ] 
and that in testimony of the high respect duo to M‘Aulay, so 
long the lady^j protector, he w'as now to request his presence at 
tlie cercmony„ M*Aulay looked very grave at this intimation, 
and dreM« up his person with the air of one who thought that 
he Had been neglected. 

“ He conceived," he said, “ that liis uniform kind treat?inent 
of the young lady, while so many years under his roof, required 
sometliing more upon such an occasion than a bare complimei>t 
pf ceremony^. Ife might,” he thought, ** without arrogance, have 
expected to* have been consulted. He wished his kinsman ol 
Menteith well, no man could wish him better; but he must 
say he thought he had been hasty in this matter. Allaa^s 
sentiments towards the young lady had been pretty w^ under¬ 
stood, and he, for one, could not see why the superior pretensiema 
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which he had upon her gratitude should have been act aside, 
without at least undergoing some previous discussion.” 

Montrose, seeing too well wliere*all tliis pointed, entreated 
M'Afilay to* be reasonable, and to consider what probability 
there was that the Knight of Ardenvolir could be brought to 
confer the hand of his sole heiress upon Allan, whose umle- 
niable excellent .qualities were mingled with others, by which 
they were overclouded in a manner that made all tremble who 
approached him. 

" My lord,” said Angus M'Aulny, brother Allan has, 
os Qod made us all, faults as w'eU as merits; but he is the 
best and bravest man of your army, be tjie other who he may, 
and therefore ill d^rv^ed that his happmess should have been so 
little consulted by your Excellency—^by his own near kinsnjan— 
and by a young person who owes all to him and to his family.” 

Montrose in vain endeavoured to place the subject in a 
different view; this was the point in which Angus was deter¬ 
mined to regard it, and he was a man of that calibre of under¬ 
standing, who is incapable of being convinced when he has once 
adopted a prejudice. * Montrose now assumed a higlier tone, 
and called upon Angus to take c^re how ho nourished any 
sentiments which might 1)0 prejudicial to his Majesty’s service. 
He poiutod out to him, that he was peculiarly desirous that 
Allan’s efforts should not be interrupted in the course of his 
present mission; a mission,” he said, “ highly honourable for 
himself, aad likely to prove most advantageous to t he King’s 
caTise. He expected his brother would hold no communication 
with him upon other subjects, nor stir up smy cause of diswinsion, 
which might divert his mind from a matter of such imixjrtance.” 

Angus answered somewhat sulkily, tliat ** he was no make- 
bate, or stirrer up of quarrels; he would rather be^a peace¬ 
maker. His brother know as well as most men how to Bssent 
Ms ewn quarrels—as for Allan’s mode of receiving information, 
it was generally believed he had other sources than those of 
ordinary couriers. He should not be surprkecl if they saw him 
^woner than thqr expected.” 

A promise that he would not interfere, waS the* farthest to 
.i^hich Montrose could bring this man, thoroughly good-tempered 

he was on all occasions, save when his piide, interest, or 
prejudices, were*inteTfered with. And at this point the Marquis 
was fain to leave the matt^ for the present. 
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A more willing guest at the bridal ceremony, certainly a more 
willing attendant at the marriage feast, was to be expected 
in Sir Dugald Dalgetty, wHom' Montrose resolved to invite, as 
having been a confidant to the circumstances wl^ch preyed 
it. But even Sir Dugald hesitated, looked on the elbows of his 
d(?ublet, and the knees of his leather breeches, and mumbled 
out a sort of reluctant acquiescence in the invitation, provided 
he should find it possible, after consulting with the noble bride¬ 
groom. Montrose was somewhat suiprised, but scorning to 
testify displeasure, hp left Sir Dugald to pursue his own course. 

This carried him instantly to the chamber of the bridegroom, 
who, amidst the scanty war(lrf)be which his camp-e(iuii)age 
afforded, was seeking for such articles as might appear to the 
best advantage upon the approaching occasion. Sir Dugald 
entered, and pai<l his compliments, with a very grave face, upon 
his approaching happiness, which, he said, “ he was very sorry 
he was j)rovented from w’itnessing.” 

“ In plain truth,” sfiid he, “ I should but disgrace the cere¬ 
mony, seeing that I lack a bridal garment. Rents, and open 
seams, and tatters at elbows in the apparel of the assistants, 
might presage a similar solution of continuity in your matri¬ 
monial happiness—and to say truth, my lord, you yourself must 
{>artly have the blame of this disappointment, in respetit you 
sent me upon a fool’s errand to get a buff-coat out of the booty 
taken by the Camerons, whereas you might as well have sent 
me to fetch a pound of fresh butter out of a black dqg’s throat. 
I had no answer, my lord, but brandished dirks and broad- 
sworils, and a sort of growling and jabbering in what they 
call their langiuige. For my part, I believe these Highlanders 
to be no better than absolute pagans, and have been much 
Bcojidalis^ by the manner in whidi my acquaintance, Ranald 
MacBagh, was pleased to beat his final march a little while 
since.” 

In Mentcith’s state of mind, dispose^ to be pleased with 
every thing, and every body, the grave complaint of Sir Dugald 
furnished additional amusement. He requested his acceptancq 
wf a very kandsOme buff dross which was lying on the floor. 
“ I had intend^ it,” he said, ** for my own bridal garment, fis^ 
being the least,, formidable of my warlike equipments, andnl 
have here no peaceful dress.” 

Sir Dugaltl made the necessary apologies—would not by any 
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means deprive—and bo forth, until it happily occurred to him 
that it was much more according to milit^ rule that the Earl 
should he married in his back aHid breast pieces, which dress he 
had* seen t]}e bridegroom wear at the unpn of Prince Leo of 
Wittlesbach with the youngest daughter of old George FredO' 
rick of Saxony, under the auspices of • the gallant Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Lion of the North, and so forth. The good* 
natured young Earl laughed, and acquiesced ^ and thus, having 
secured at least one merry face at his bndal, he put on a light 
and omamouted cuQkubb, concealed partly ^by a velvet coat, and 
partly by a broad blue silk scarf, which he wore over his 
shoulder, agreeably to his rank and the ftishion of the times. 

Every thing was now arranged; and it liad been settled, 
that, according to the custom of the country, the bride and 
bridegroom should not again meet until they were before the 
altar. The hour had alr^y struck that summoned the bride¬ 
groom thither, and he only waited in a small anteroom adyacent 
to the chajml, for the Marquis, who condescended to act os 
bride’s-man upon the occasion. Business relating to the army 
having suddenly required the Marquis’s instant attention, Mcn- 
teith waited hia return, it may bo supposed, in some impatience; 
and when he hoard the door of the apartment oj)en, he said, 
laughing, You are late upon parade.” 

“ You will find I am too early,” said Allan M'Aulay, who 
burst into the apartment “ Draw, Menteith, and defend your- 
Bclf like a man, or die like a dog !” 

“ You are mfid, Allan! ” answered Menteith, astoni,ihed alike 
at his sudden appearance, and at the unutterable fury of his 
demeanour. His cheeks were livid—his eyes started from their 
scxdtets—liis lips were covered with foam, and his gestures were 
those of a demoniac. * • ^ 

“You liCj traitor!” was his frantic reply—“you he injliat, 
twf ypu lie in all you have said to me. Your life is a lie I” 

“ Did I not speak my thoughts when I called you marl,” said 
Menteith, indignantly; “ your own life were a brief one. In 
what do you charge me with deceiving you 1” 

“ You told me,” answered M'Aulay, “ that yoi> would not 
many Annot Lyle 1—False traitor !—she now ^fkits you at the 
aljar.” , 

“ It is you who speak false,” retorted Menteith. “ I told you 
the obscurity of her birth was the only bai* to our union—that 
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IS now removed j and whom do you think yourself, that 1 
should yield up my pretensions in your favour?” 

“ Draw, then,” said M‘Aulay‘; " we understand each other.” 

Not now,” said Menteith, ** and not here. Allaii, you Khow 
me well—wait till to-morrow, and you shall have fighting 
enftugh.” • 

“This hour—this instant,—or never,” answered M^Aulay. 
“Your triumph shall not go farther than the hour which is 
stricken. Menteith, I entreat you by our relationship—by our 
ioint conflicts and labours—draw your ewtod, and defend your 
lifel” As he spoke he seized the Earl’s hand, and wrung it 
with such frantic earnestness, that his grasp forced the blood to 
start under the nails. Menteith threw him off with violence, 
exclaiming, “Begone, madman!” 

“ Then, be the vision accomplished!” said Allan; and, draw¬ 
ing his dirk, struck with his whole gigantic force at the Earl’s 
bosom. The temper of the corselet threw the point of the 
wcaf)on upwanis, but a deep wound took place between the 
neck and shoulder; and the force of the blow prostrated the 
bridegroom on the floor. Montrose entertid at one side of the 
anteroom. The bridal company, alarmed at the noise, were in 
equal apprehension and surprise; but ere Montrose could almost 
see what had hapj)ened, Allan M‘Aulay had rushed past him, 
and (lasccudod the caatlo stairs like lightning. “ Guards, shut 
the gate!” exclaimed Montrose—“Seize him—^kill him, if he 
resists 1—he shall die, if he were my brother!” * 

But Allan prostrated, with a second blow of liis dagger, a 
sciitinel who was upon duty—traversed the camp like a inoun- 
tmn-deer, though piusued by all who caught the alarm—threw 
himself into the river, and, swimming to the opposite side, was 
soon lost jimoiig the woods. In the course of the same evening, 
his brother Angus and his followers left Montrose’s camp, and, 
taking the road homeward, never again rejoined him. t 
Of Allan himself, it is said, that in a wonderfully short space 
after the deed was committed, he burst into a room in the 
Castle of Inverary, where Ar^de was sitting in council, an<i 
flung on thft tabll his bloody dirk. * 

“ Is it the bfood of James Qiahame?” said Argyle, a ghastly 
expression of h«*pe mixing with the terror which the sudden 
apparition naturally excited. 

“ It is the blood of his minion,” answered M'Aulay—“ It is 
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the Wood which I was predestined to shed, though I w'ould 
rather have spilt my own.y 

Having thus spoken^ ho tum^ left the castio, and from 
thaf momevt nothing certain is known of his fate. As the boy 
Kenneth, with three of the Children of the Mist, were seen soon 
afterward to cross Loch Fyne, it is supposed th^ dogged iiis 
course, and that he perish^ by tlieir hand in some obscure 
wilderness. Another opinion maintains, that Allan M'Aulay 
went abroad and d\ed a monk of the Carthusian order. But 
nothing beyond barft presumption could* ever bo brought in 
support of either opinion. 

His vengeance was much less complete than he probably 
fsincied; for Menteith, though so severely wounded oh to remain 
long in a dangerous state, was, by having adopted Mj\jor Bal- 
getty's fortunate recommendation of a cuirass as a bridal gar¬ 
ment, happily secured from the worst consequences of the blow. 
But his services were lost to Montrose; and it was thought 
Ijest that he should be conveyed with his intended countess, 
now tnily a mourning bride, and should accompany his wounded 
fatlior-in-law to the Jastle of Sir Duncan at Ardenvolir. Dal- 
getty followed tljcm to the water’s edge, reminding Menteith of 
tlie necessity of erecting a sconwj on Druinsnab to cover his 
liuiy’s newly-acquired inlieritancc. 

They iwifornicd tlieir voyage in safety, and Menteith was in 
a few weeks so well in lumlth, as to l»e united to A'itiot in the 
castle of her father. 

The Higldandera were somewhat puzzled to reconcile Mon- 
teith’s recovery with the visions of the second sight, and the 
more experienced Seers were displeased with liin> for not having 
died. But others thought the credit of the vision sufficiently 
fulfilled, by the wound inflicted by the hahdj an4 with the 
weapon, foretold ; and all were of opinion, that tlio incident of 
the* ring, with the death’s head, related to the death of the 
bride’s father, who did not survive her marriage many montlis. 
•The incredulous held that all this was idle dreaming, and that 
• Allan’s supposed vision was but a consequetKJC of tlie private 
dhggestions of his own passion, which, having long seen in 
. Menteith a rival more beloved than himself, struggled with his 
lietter nature, and impressed upon him, as it were involuntmily, 
the idea of killing bis competitor. 

Menteith did not recover sufficiently to join Montrose during 
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his brief aiid glorious career; and when that heroic general 
disbanded his array and retired from Scotland, Menteith resolved 
to adopt the life of privacy ‘whibh he led till the Restoratioa 
After that happy e\eut, he occupied a situation the land 
befitting his rank, lived long, happy alike in public* regard and 
in iioiuostic affection, fvid died at a good old age. 

Our dramatis personm have been so limited, that, excepting 
Montrose, whose exploits and fate are the theme of history, we 
have only to mention Sir Dugald Dalgetty. This gentleman 
continued, with the njost rigorous punctuaftty, to discharge his 
duty, and b) receive hia pay, until he was made prisoner, among 
others, upon the field of Philiphaugh. He was condemned to 
share the fate of his fellow-officers upon that occasion, who were* 
doomed to death ratlier by denunciations from the pulpit, than 
the sentence cither of civil or military tribunal; their blood 
being considered as a sort of sin-offering to take away the guilt 
of the land, and the fate imposed upon the Canaanites, under 
a special dlsj)eusatiou, l)oing impiously and cruelly applied to 
them. 

Several Lowland officers, in the service of the Covenanters, 
inten?edc(l for Dalgetty on this occasion, representing him as a 
person whose skill would bo useful in their army, and who 
would be readily induced to change his service. But on this 
point they found Sir Dugald unexpectedly obstinate. He had 
engaged with the King for a certain term, and, till that was 
expired, his principles would not permit any shadow of chang¬ 
ing. The Covenanters, again, understood no such nice distinc¬ 
tion. and he was in the utmost danger of falling a martyr, not 
to this or that, {xditicAl prin^'iple, but merely to bis own strict 
ideas of a military enlistment. Fortunately, his friends disco¬ 
vered, by computation, that there remained but a fortnight to 
elapse of {Ihe engagement he had formed, and to which, though 
certain it was never to be renewed, no power on earth cquld 
make him false. With some difficulty they procured a reprieve 
for this short space, after wdiich they found him perfectly willing, 
to come under any engagements they chose to dictate. He 
entered the •service of the Estates accordingly, and wrought* 
himself forward*to be Major in GUbert KePs corps, commonly* 
called the Kirk’s Dwn Regment of Horse. Of his farther 
toiy we know nothing, until we find him in possessiou of his 
paternal estate of Drumthwacket, which he acquired, not 
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the sword, but hj a pacific intermarriage with Hounah Straohiui, 
a matron somewhat stricken in years, the widow of the Aber¬ 
deenshire Covenanter. * * 

dir Dug^d is supposed to have survived the Revolution, as 
traditions of no very distant date represent him ns cniising 
about in that countiy, very old. very deaf, luul very full ol 
interminable stories about the immortal Custavus Adolphus, 
the Lion of the North, and the Bulwaik (»f the Protesbinl 
Faith. 


END OF A I.KUEND OK MONTltOKK, 




THE* BLACK DWAliF 




IJfTROVUGIIOff TO THE BLACK DWARF 

The ideal heing who is here presented as rcsldirnj in solitude^ and, 
haunted by a cmscimmess of his ov*n deformity^ and a sn^ncion 
of his being generally subjected to the scorn of his fellow-onru, is not 
altogether imaginary. Ati indi'oidual eristed numy years snicc,^ 
tinder the author's observation, which suggested such a clutracfcr. 
This poor unfortunate man's name was Ihirid llitchic, a native of 
TweeddaU. lie was the son of a labourer in the slafe-<piarrics of 
t^tobo, and must have been ^orn in the mis-shapen form xohich he 
e.chihiUd, though he somcUiri,es imputed it to ill-usage xohen in 
infaricy. He was brfd a hrushmaher at ^Edinburgh, and had 
xvandered to several jdaecs, xvnrhing at his tr<uJe, from all which he 
vsts chased by ihe disagreeable attention U'hich his hideous singularity 
of farm and face attracted whrever he came. The author under¬ 
stood him to say he had even hem in Dublin. 

Tired at leyigth of being the dgect of shouts, laughter, and derision, 
Jtaxnd Jiitidiie resolved, like a deer hunted from the hf'rn, to retreat 
to some wilderness, where he might have the least possibb commxini- 
cation with the worUl xvhich scoffed at him. He settled himself, 
xinth tJfjt view, uptm a patch of wild mDorland at the bottom of a 
hank on the farm of IVoodhouse, in the segxieat&rcd. vale of the small 
river Manor, in Peeblesshire. The few people ufio*had 4fccM(«ifm to 
pass iJuU way, were much surprised, and some superstitious persons 
a little alarmed, to see so strange a figure as Pow'd Daxric, 
Cx'ooked David) employed in a task, for which he seemed so totally 
xmfif, as that of erecting a home. The cottage xchich /w; built was 
^Ktrcmely small, hit the walls, as well as those of a little garden 
that surroxinded it, xvere constructed with an amlntilfus degree of 
' Sfflidity, being composed of layers of Umje stones and, turf; and 
sQme of the comer stones were so weighty, as to pimle the spectators 

[Notk. —The Black Dwarf, as orfjglnany published, fanned the first of the Tates of 
tsy LandJerd, but baa been removed to this place for the ftske of convenfonce,] 

VOL VI. Q 
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hmo Kuch a pernon as ihe architect caald possibly have raised €iem. 
hi, /act, David recdv^ from passengers, or those who came attracted 
by mriosity, a good deal of assistaiice ; md as no om knew hmo 
much aid hwl hem given by others, the wonder of earh indindual 
remained uruUmmished. 

The proprietor of t1^ ground, the late Sir James Naesmitii, 
Baronet, chanced to pass this singular dwelling, which, having hem 
jdaced there mthout right or leave asked or given, formed an exact 
parallel ivith Falstaff's simile of a ** fair house built on anotheds 
groundso that poor T)avid might have lost his edifice hj mistaking 
the property where he had erected it. Of course, the proprietor enter¬ 
tained no idea of exacting such a forfeiture, hut readily sanctwned 
tJte harm,less encroachment. 

The persofuU description of Elshender of Mucklestane Moor has 
hem generally allowed to he a tolerably exact and unermjgerated 
portrait of David of Manor IVater. 'He was not quite three feet and 
a htif high, since he could stand wpright in the door of his mansion, 
which was just that height. The follifwing particulars concerning 
his figure and temper occur in the Scots Magazine for 1S17, and. are 
now understood to hqve hem communicated, by the ingmimts Mr. 
Bohert Chambers of Edinburgh, who has recorded with much spirit 
the traditions of the Good Town, and., in other publications, Inrffdg 
and agreeably addsd to the stock of our popular antiquities. He is 
iJte country num of David Ritchie, and had the best access to collect 
anecdotes of him. 

His skull,” says this authority, which was of an oblong and 
rather unusual shape, was said to he of stixh strength, that he could 
strike it with ease through the panel of a door, or the end of a barrel, 
His laugh is said to have hem quite horrible; and his screech-cnvl 
voice, shrill, uncouth, and dissmiant, corresponded well with his other 
peculiarities. 

“ There was nothing very unwmmon about his dress. He usually 
wore an old slouched hat whm he went abroad ; and whm cU home, 
a sort of cowl, or night-cap. He never wo"^ shoes, being unable to 
adapt them to his mis-sJwpen finlike feet, but always hoid. both fed 
and legs q^dte concealed, aiui wrapped up vrilh pieces of doth. H*. 
always walked with a sort of pole or pike-staff, (xnmderably taller than 
hinmlf His habits were, in many reepects, singular, and indicaJted 
a mind congenial to its uncouth tabernacle. A j^ous, misanthro- 
picai, and irritable temper was his prominent charcKteristic. The 
sense of his deformity hemnted him Uke a phantom. And insults 
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and scorn to which this tacposcd hvm.f had p^oismed his heart with 
fierce and bitter feelintjs, which^ fr^ other points in hi^ character', do 
not appear to Jiave been more largely injnsed into his original tempera¬ 
ment than that of hu fellmo-mm, • 

“ He detested children on account of their propensity to insult and 
persecute him. To strangers he was gmrraHy reserved^ crcAhedf hid 
surly; and though he by no means refused assistance or charity, he 
seldom either expressed or exhibited much gralitude. Even towards 
persons who had hem his greatest hmefastors, and who possessed the 
greatest share of his gSod-will, he frequently displayed much e,apru'f 
and jealousy. A lady who had hnoum him from his infancy, and, 
who has furnished us in the most oblv/ing manner with some 
particulars resq^ecting him, says, tlmt although Davie showed as much 
rejtpect and attachment to her faihods family, as it was in his nature 
to show to any, yet they v)erc always obliged to be very cautious in 
their deportment towards him. One day, having gone, to msit him 
with another lady, he took them through his garden, and was showing 
thorn, until much p’ide and good-humour, all his rich and tastefully 
assorted borders, when they happened to stop near a plot of addages 
tvhich had hem scmmvhat injured by the catotpillars. Dame, observ¬ 
ing one of the. ladies smile, instantly assumed his savage, scmvling 
aspfxt, rusJied anwng the cabbages, and dashed, them to pieces with his 
kciit, exclaiming, * I hate the womu, for they mock me V 

“ Another lady, likewise a friend and old acquaintance of his, 
very unintentionally gam David mortal offence on a xi/tnUar occasion. 
Throwing back his jealous glume as he was ushering .',*t into hu 
garden, he fancied he observed her spit, and exclaimed, vnth great 
ferocity, ^ Am> I a toad, woman I that ye spit at me—that ye spit at 
me V and without listening to any answer or excuse, drove her out of 
his garden with imprecations a/nd insult. When irritated Ity persons 
for whom he entertained little respect, his misanthropy displayed itself 
in words, and sometimes in axiions, of stiM greater rudeness ; aftd, he 
used" on such occxisions the most unusual and singularly sauage im¬ 
precations and threats."f 

* Nature maintams a eertedn hatance of good and mil m all her 
works; and there is no state perhaps so utterly desolate, which does 
not possess sons source of gratification peeuUar to ipelj. This poor 
ihan, whose misanthropy was founded in a sense of his own preter- 
nOturdl deformity, had yet Ids own pariicular mfbpmerds. Driven 
into soUtude, he became an admirer of the beauties of nature. His 

* fkot$ Megfoxlnit, vol. Ixicx. }>. 207. 
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ga/rdm^ which he sedulously eulH/aated, and firom apiece of wild moor- 
la/tid Tnade a ffery productive spotj was his pride cmd his delight ; but 
he was also an admirer of more natural beauty: the soft aroeep of the 
green- hill^ the htibhlin^ of a clear fountain^ or the complicities of a 
v)Ud thicJeet, were scenes on which lie often gazed for hours^ and, as 
he 'said, loith m&apresnble delight. It was perhaps for this reason 
that he was fond of ^enstone's pastorals, and some parts of Paradise 
Lost. The author has heard his most unmusical voice repeat the 
celebrated description of Paradise, which he seemed fully to appreciate. 
His other studies were of a different cast, chieff^f polemical. He never 
went to the parish church, and was therefore suspected of entertaining 
heterodox ojdnions, though his objection was probably to the concourse 
of spectators, to whom he must have exposed his unseemly deformity, 
lie spolce of a future slate with intense feeling, and even with tears. 
He expressed disgust at tlie idea of his remains being mixed with the 
common rubbish, as he called it, of the churchyard, and selected with 
his usual taste a beautiful and wild spot in the glen where he had 
his hermitage, in which to taJee his last repose. He changed his mind, 
Ihowever, and was finally interred in the common burial-ground of 
Manor pariah. The author has invested JPise Elshie with some 
qualities which made him appear, in the eyes of the vulgar, a mem 
jiossessed of supernatural power. Common feme paid Damd Ritchie 
a similar compliment, for some of the poor and ignorant, as well as 
all the children, in the neighbourhood, held him to he what is called 
uncanny. He himself did not altogether discourage the idea ; it m- 
larged, his very limited circle of power, and in so far gratified his 
conceit; ajid it soothed his misanthropy, by increasing his means of 
giving terror or pain. But even in a rude Scottish glen thirty years 
hack, <Ae fear of sorcery was very much out of date. 

David Ritvh^s affected to frequent solitary scenes, specially such 
as were sufposed to be haunted, and valued himself upon his courage 
in doing so. To be mre he had little chance of meeting anything 
more ugly than himself. At heart, he was superstitious, and plunt^ 
many rowans (mountain a^ies) around his hut, (M a certain defence 
against necromancy. For the same reason, doubtless, he desired to 
kfive rowan p'ees sft about his grave. 

We have dated that David Ritchie loved objects of natural beauty. 
His only livmg favourites were a dog and a cat, Uj which he was 
particularly attadied, and his bees, which he treated with great care. 
He took a sistsr, Ustterly, to live in a hut adjacent to his own, hut he 
did not permit hS^ to eniep it. She was weak in intellect, but not 
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deformed in person ; eimpUy or rather silly^ hut wot, like her brother, 
mllen or Hmire. David was nwer gffecHonate to het ; it mis 
in hifi tuiiure; hut he endured her. He maintitimd himseff aud her 
by the sate of ike produce of thrir garden and dte-hives; and, latterly, 
they had a imill alhwance from the parish. Indeed, in t/^ simile 
and patriarclud state in which the counti'iftkon uns, persons in the* 
situation of David and his sister were sure to be su/paried. They 
had only to apply to the next gentleman or respectahle farmer, and 
were sure to find them^equally ready and willing to supply thoir very 
moderate wants. David often received. ffriMuitics from strangers, 
which he never asked, never refused, and never seemed to e.ondihtr as 
an ohligatvm. He had a right, indeed, to regard himself as one of 
Natures paupers, to whom she gave a title to be maintained by his 
kind, even by that deformity which closed against him all ordinary 
ivays of supporting himself by his own labour. Jlesides, a bag was 
suspended in the m/ill for David Ritehids benefit ; and those who were 
carrying home a melder of meal, seldom failed to add a gowpwn,* 
to the abnsdiag of the deform^ cripple. In short, David had tm 
occasion, for money, sane to p^irchase snuff, his only luxury, in which 
he indulged himself liberally. When he died, in the beginning of the 
present cmtnry, he was found to have hoarded about twenty pounds, 
a habit very consistent with his disposition; for wealth is power, 
and pmver was what David Ritchie, desired to possess, as a competh 
sati&n for his exclusion from human society. 

His sister survived till the publication of the tale to which this 
brief notice forms the introduction ; ami the author is soi to learn 
that a sort of “local sympathy” and the curiosity then exprcMcd 
concerning the Author of Wav&rley and the subjects of his Novels, 
exposed the poor woma/n to inquiries which gave Mr pain. When 
pressed about her brother's peculiarities, she ashsdy in her tnrn, why 
they would not permit the dead to rest 1 To others wh^przssed for 
some account of her parents, she answered in the same tone of filing. 

^he author saw this poor, mid, it may be said,, unliappy man, in 
autumn 1797. Being*then, as he has the happiness still to remain, 

connected by ties of intimate friendship with the family of the vmer- 
*able Dr. Adam Ferguson, the philosopher and d*istoiian, who then 
Resided at the mansion-house of Halyards, in the vaU of Manor, about 
'ft mile from Ritchie's hermitage, the author was upon a vidt at 
fialyards, which lasted for sovaral days, and wdts made acquainted * 
with this singular anchorite, whom Dr. Ferguson consider^ as an 

* Handful. 
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extrafyrdvnmy charctctefy and whom he aesiated mi va/riom vmys, 
^particularly by the occasional ham, of books. Thoatgh the taste of the 
}jhilo 80 ][)her and (fie poor peasant did noty it may he mjyposedy always 
corresrpondy* Dr. Ferguson consider^ him as a man of a powerful 
^capacity and original ideaSy hut whise mi/nd was thrown off its just 
bias by a predominant degree of selfdove and selffopiniony galled by 
iJte smse of ridicule and contempty and avenging itself upon sodetpy 
in idea at hasty by a gloomy misanthropy. 

David RitchiSy besides the utter obscurity of his life while in 
existencBy had been de&d for many yearsy when it occurred to the 
author that mch a character might he made a powerful agent in 
fictitious narrative. Hey accordingly] sketched that of Elshie of ilw 
Muckhstane Moor. The story was intended to be longefy and the 
catastrophe more artijicially brought out ; hut a friendly criticy to 
whose (ypinion I subjected the work in its progresSy was of opinion y 
that the idea of the Solitary was of a Icind too revolHngy and more 
likely to disgust than to interest the reader. As I had good right to 
consider my adviser as an excellent judge of pithlic ojnniony I got off 
my milject by hastenmg the story to an endy asjast as it was possible; 
andy liy huddling into one volum.e a tale which was designed to 
oceicpy twoy have perhaps produced a luirrative as much dispropor- 
tianed and distortedj as the Black Dwanfy who is its subject. 

* l remeinboir David was piirticulorly aiixious to soo a book, which Jio callod, 1 
think, Lettors to the Elect Ladies, and which, he said, was the best eouipositiuu he 
luid ever read; but Dr. Fergosou’a library did not supply the volume. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Hast any pliilosopby in thee, Sliephenl ? 

As YOU LIKiS ir. 

It waa a fine AprU morning (excepting that it had snowed hard 
the night before, and* the ground remained covered with a dazz¬ 
ling mantle of six inches in depth) when two horsemen rode up 
to the Wallace Inn. The first waa a strong, tall, powerful man, 
in a grey riding coat, having a liat covered with wax-cloth, a 
huge silver-mounted horsewhip, boots, and dreadnought overalls. 
He was mounted on a large strong brown mare, rough in coat 
but well in condition, with a saddle of the yeomanry "ut, and a 
double-bitted mi^itaiy bridle. The man who accomimnied him 
was apparently his servant; he rode a shaggy little grey pony, 
had a blue bonnet on his he^, and a large check, napkin folded 
about his neck, wore a pair of long blue worsted hose instead of 
boots, had his gloveless hands much stained *wit}^ tar, and 
observed an, adr of deference and respect towards his companion, 
but. without any of those indications of precedence and punctilio 
which are preserved J^etween the gentry and their domestics. 
On the contrary, the two traveUers entered the courtyard abreast, 
.and the concluding sentence of the conversation which had been 
carrying on betwixt them was a joint ejaculation, ‘*Lord guide 
.ns, an this weather last, what will come o' thtf lambs!" The 
iynt was sufficient for my Landlord, who, advicing to take the 
horse of the principal person, and holding him by the reins as 
he dismounted, while his ostler rendered the same service to the 
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attendant, welcomed the stranger to Gandercleugh, and, in the 
same breath, inquired, “ Wl^at ^ews from the south hielands 

“News?” said the farmer, “bad eneugh news, I think;-;-an 
we can carry through the yowes, it will bo a’ we do; we 
muun e’en leave the lambs to the^ Black Dwarf’s care.” 

'■‘Ay, ay,” subjoined the old shepherd (for such he was), 
shaking his head, “ He’ll be unco busy amang the morts this 
sefison.” 

“The Black Dwarf!” said my learned friend and patron* 
Mr. Jedediah Cleishhotham, “ and what sort of a personage may 
ho be?” 

“ Hoiit awa’, man,” answered the farmer, “ ye’ll hae heard o’ 
Canny Elshie the Black Dwaif, or I am muckle mistaen—A' the 
warld tells tales al)out him, but it’s but daft nonsense after a’— 
I dinna l)elieve a word o’t irao beginning to end.” 

“Your father believed it unco stievely, though,” said the old 
man, to whom the scepticism of his master gave obvious dis¬ 
pleasure. 

“Ay, very true, Bauldie, but that was in the time o’ the 
-black-fhces—they believed a hantle queer “things in thae days, 
that naebody heeds since the lang sheep cam in.” 

“ The mair’s the pily, the mair’s the pity,” said the old man. 
“ Your father—and sae I have often tell’d ye, maister—wad hae 
l)oen sair vexed to hae seen the auld peel-house wa’s pu’d down 
to make park-dykes; and the bonny broomy knowe, where he 
liked sae weel to sit at e'en, wi’ his plaid about him^ and look 
at the kye as they cam down the loaning, ill wad he hae liked 
to hae seen that braw sunny knowe a’ riven out wi’ the plough 
in the fashion it is at this day.” 

“ Hout, Bauldie,” replied the principal, “ tak ye that dram 
the landlo'xl's offering ye, and never fash your head about the 
changes o* the warld sae long as ye’re blithe and Bien yoursell." 

“ Wussing your health, sire," said the shepherd; and having 
taken off his glass, and observed the whisky was the right thing, 
he continued, “ It’s no for the like o’ us to 1]« judging, to be sure^ 

m * Wt have in this and other instances printed in italics some few words. 
which the wol thy editor, Mr. Jedediah Olcishbothanx, seems to have inter¬ 
polated upon the *cext of his deceased friend Mr. PattieBon. We must 
observe, once for aU, that such liberties seem <mly to have been tideen by 
the learned geutlcnfMn where his own character and conduct are concerned ,* 
and surely he must be the best judge of the style in which his own cha 
moter and coudu<A should be trei^ed oC. 
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but it waa a bonny knowe that broomy knowe, and an unco brow 
shelter for the lambs in a severe piorping like this.’’ 

“ V/’ said his patron, “ but ye ken we maun hae turnips for 
the lang sheep, bilUe, and muckle hard wark* to get them, baith 
wi’ the pleiigh and the howe ; and that wad sort ill wi’ sitting 
* on the broomy knowe, wd cracking about Black Dwarfs, and 
siccan clavers, as was the gate lang syne, when the short sheep 
were in the fashion.” 

“ Aweel, aweel, maister,” said the attendant, “ short sheep 
had short rents, I’m tfiinkiiig.” • 

Hero my worthy and learned pjitron again interiiosed, and 
observed, “ that he could never perceive any material difference, 
in point of longitude, between one shofip and aiiotlier." 

This occasioned a loud hoaisc laugh on the piirt of the farmer, 
and an astonished stare on the part of the shepherd. It’s the 
woo', man—it’s the woo’, and no the beasts theinsells, that makes 
them be ca’d lang or short. I believe if ye were to measure 
their backs the short sheep wad be rather the langcr-bodied o’ 
the twa; but it’s the woo’ that pays the rent in thao days, and 
it had muckle need.”* * 

“ Odd, Bauldie says very true—short sheep did make sJiort 
rents—my father paid for our steading just tlircescoro punds, 
and it stands me in three hundred, plack and bawbee.—And 
that’s very true—I hae nae time to be stauding here claveriiig 
—Landlord, get us our breakfast, and see an’ get the yfiuds fed 
—I am foFdoun to Christy Wilson’s, tc see if him ami me can 
gree about the luckpenny I am to gie him for his ye?ir-aulds. 
We had drank sax mutchkins to the making the bargain at St. 
Boswell’s fair, and some gate we canna gree upon the iiarticulars 
preceesely, for as muckle time as we took about it—I doubt we 
draw to a plea—But hear ye, neighbour,” addr^mg worthy 
and learned patron, “ if ye want to hear anything aliout lang, or 
short sheep, I will he back here to my kail against aue o’clock; 
or if ye want ony auld world stories about the Black Dwarf, 
aod sidike, if ye’U ware a balf-mutchkin upon Bauldie there, 
he'll erack t'ye like a pen-gun. And I’se gie ye a mutchkin my* 
sell, man, if I can settle weel wi* Christy Wils3n.” • 

The fanner returned at the hour appointed,•and with him 
dkme Christy Wilson, their difference having fortunately 
settled without *an appeal to the gentlemen of the long robe. 
My learned and worivy patron failed not to attend^ trath on 
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acGOunt of the refreshment promised to the mind and to the 
body, aUhtmgh he is hfwton to partake of the loiter in a very 
moderate degree ; and the party, with which my Landlord was 
associated, continued to sit late in the evening, saasoning their 
liquor with many choice tales and songs. The last incident 
\/hich I recollect was my teamed atid worthy patron falling’ 
from his chair, just as he concluded a long lecture upon 
temperance, by reciting, from the Gentle Shepherd, a couplet, 
which he right happily transferred from the vice of avarice to 
that of ebriety:— ^ ' 

He that has just eneugh may soundly sleep, 

The owercozne only fa^ihes folk to keep. 

In the course of the evening the Black Dwarf* liad not been 
forgotten, and the old shepherd Bauldie told so many stories of 
him, that they excited a good deal of interest. It also appeared, 
though not till the third punch-bowl was emptied, that much of 
the farmer's scepticism on the subject was affected, as evincing 
a liberality of thinking, and a freedom from ancient prejudices, 
beeximing a man who paid three hundred* pounds a-year of rent, 
while, in fact, he had a lurking belief in the traditions of his 
forefathers. After my usual manner, I made further inquiries 
of other persona connected with the wild and pastoral district 
in which the scene of the following narrative is placed, and I 
was fortunate enough to recover many links of the story, not 
generally known, and which account, at least in some degree, 
for the circumstances of exaggerated marvel with Which siij^er- 
stition has attired it in the more vulgar traditions. 

* Note A. The Black Dwarf. 


CHAPTEK SECOND. 

Will none hut Heoroe the hunter serve your turn f 

Merry Wives op Wikdsob. 

In one of the<most remote distnets of the south of Scotland, 
where w ideal line, drawn along the tops of lofty and blq^ 
mountaius, sepaftates that land frmn her sister kingdom/a young 
man, called Halbert, or Hobbie Elliot, a substantial farmer, who 
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boasted his descent from old Martin Elliot of the Preakin tower, 
noted in Border stoiy and song, was on his return from deer¬ 
stalking. The doer, •once so numerous among those solitary 
wasted, were bow reduced to a very few herds, which, sheltering 
themsdves in the moat remote ayd inaccessible recesses, rendered 
•the task of pursuing them equally toilssme and precarious; 
There were, however, found many youth of the country ardently 
attached to this sport, with all its dangers and fatigues. The 
sword had been sheathed upon the Borders for more than a 
hundred years, by the^>eaceful union of the^rowns in the reign 
of James the First of Great Britain. Still the country retained 
traces of what it had been in former days; the inhabitants, 
their more peaceful avocations having been repeatedly inter¬ 
rupted by the civil wars of the preceding century, were scarce 
yet broken in to the habits of regidar industry, Bhoei>-farmmg had 
not been introduced upon any considerable 8(‘.alo, imd the feeding 
of black cattle was the chief purpose to which the hills aud 
valleys were applied. Near to the farmer’s house, the tenant 
usually contriv^ to raise sucli a crop of oats or barley, as 
afforded meal for his faJnily; and the whole of this slovenly and 
imperfect mode of cultivation left much time iqxm his own hands, 
imd those of his domestics. This was iisuidly employed by the 
young men in hunting and fishing; and the si)irit of advcntuie, 
which formerly led to raids and forays in the same districts, was 
still to be discovered in the eagerness with which they pursued 
those rural gports. 

The more high-spirited among the youth were, about the time 
that our narrative begins, expecting, rather with hope than 
apprehension, an opportunity of emulating their faj^hers in their 
military achievements, the recital of which formed the chief part 
of their amusement within doors. The passing*of the Scottish 
act of secuiil^ had given the alarm to England, as it seemed Jto 
point .at a separation of the two British kingdoms, after the 
decease of Queen Anne, the reigning sovereign. Godolpbin, 
thpn at the head of t&e English administration, foresaw that 
there was no other mode of avoiding the probable extremity of 
a* civil war, but by carrying through on inco^orating union. 
• Hpw that t^ty was managed, and how little it sinned for some 
time to promise the benefici^ results which h^ve since taken 
place to such extent, may be learned from the history of the 
period. It is enough for our purpose to say, that all Scotland 
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waA indignant at the terms on which their legislature had sur¬ 
rendered their national independence. The general resentment 
led to the strangest leagues and to the wildest plans. The 
Oameronians were ‘about to take arms for the restoration of the 
house of Stuart, whom they regarded, with justice, as their 
oppressors; and thedntrigues of the period presented the strange 
picture of Papists, Prelatists, and Presbyterians, caballing 
among themselves against the English government, out of a 
common feeling that their countiy had been treated with in¬ 
justice. The fermentation was universal; and, as the popular 
tion of Scotland had been generally trained to anna, under the 
act of security, they were not indifferently prepared for war, and 
waited but the declaration of some of the nobUity to break out 
into open hostility. It was at this period of public confusion 
that our story opens. 

The dough, or wild ravine, into which Hobble Elliot had 
followed the game, was already far beliind him, and he was 
considerably advanced on his return homeward, when the night 
began to dose upon him. This would have been a circumstance 
of great indifference to the experienced sportsman, who could 
have walked blindfold over eveiy inch of his native heaths, had 
it not happened near a sjwt which, according to the traditions 
of the country, was in extremely bad fame, as haunted by super¬ 
natural appearances. To tales of this kind Hobble b^, from 
his childliood, lent an attentive ear; and as no part of the 
country afforded such a variety of legends, so no imvn was more 
deeply road in their fearful lore than Hobble of the Heugh-foot; 
for so our gallant was caUed to distinguish him from a round 
dozen of Elliots who bore the same Christian name. It cost 
him no efforts, therefore, to call to memory the terrific incidents 
connected with the extensive waste upon which he was now 
ertering. In fact, they presented themselves with a readiness 
which he felt to be somewhat dismaying. 

This dreary common was called Mi^cklestane Moor, from a 
huge column of unhewn granite, which raised its massy head 
on a knoll near the centre of the heath, perhaps to teU eff the 
mighty dead wiio slept beneath, or to preserve the memory of 
some bloody **6101101811. The cause of its existence hod, 
however, passed away; and tradition, which is as frequently 
an Inventor of fiction as a preserver of truth,had supplied its 
place with a supplemental kgend of her own, which now 
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came fiill upon Bobbie’s memoiy. The ground about tbel 
was strewed, or rather encumber^ with many large fragi 
of stone of the same, consistence*wi^ the column, which, 
their lippoaraitce as they lay scattered on the waste, were 
larly called the Grey Geese of Itfuddestano Moor. The legend 
•accounted for this name and appearance bji^the catastrophe of a 
noted and most formidable witch who frequented these hills in 
former days, causing the ewes to hhy* and the kine to (^aat their 
calves, and performing all the feats of mischief ascribed to these 
evil beings. On this flioor she used to liolc|,her revels with her 
sister hags j and rings were still pointed out on which no grass 
nor heath ever grew, the turf being, as it were, calcined by the 
scorching hoofs of their diabolical partners. 

Once upon a time this old hag is said to have crossed the 
moor, driving before her a flock of geese, which she proposed 
to sell to advantage at a neighbouring fair; for it is well known 
that the Fiend, however liberal in imparting his powers of doing 
mischief, imgenerously leaves his allies under the necessity .of 
performing the meanest rustic labours for subsistence. The 
day was far advanced, land her chance of obtaining a good price 
depended on lier being first at the market. But the geese, 
which h^ hitherto preceded her in a pretty orderly manner, 
when they came to this wide common, interspersed with marshes 
and pools of water, scattered in every direction, to plunge into 
the element in which they delighted. Incensed at the (ibstinacy 
with which* they defied all her eflbrts to collect them, and not 
remembering the precise terms of the contract by which the 
Fiend was bound to ob^ her commands for a certain space, the 
sorceress exclaimed, Deevil, that neither I nor tjiey ever stir 
from this spot more I” The words were hardly uttered, when, 
by a metamorphosis as sudden as any in Ovid, the'bag and her 
refractory flock were converted into stone, the angel wnom 
served being a strict formtdist, grasping eagerly at an oppor¬ 
tunity of completing the ruin of her body and soul by a literal 
oliedience to her orders. It is said, that when she [jcrceived and 
fdt the transformation which was about to take place, she ex¬ 
claimed to the treacherous Fiend, ** Ah, thou ftdse thief! long 
I lu»t thou promised me a grey gown, and now 1 afn getting ane 
will last for ever.’^ The dimensions of th| pillar, and of 
the stones, were*often appealed to as a proof of the superior 

* Jliacarry their lambs. 
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Btature and size of old women and geese in the days of other 
years, by those praisers of the past who held the comfortable 
opinion of the gradual degeneracv of mankind. 

All particulars ei' this logena Hobbie called t# inmd*as he 
passed along the moor. He also remembered that, since the 
dhtastrophe had taken place, the scene of it bad been avoided, • 
at least after nightfall, by all human beings, as being the 
ordinary resort of kelpies, spunkies, and other demons, once the 
companions of the witch’s diabolical revels, and now continuing 
to rendezvouH utK>% the same spot, as if still in attendance on 
their transfonned' mistress. Hobble’s natural hardihood, how¬ 
ever, manfully combated with these instrusive sensations of aw'e. 
He summoned to his side the brace of large greyhounds who were 
the coinjiai lions of his sports, and who were wont, in his own 
phrase, to fear neither dog nor devil; he looked at the priming 
of his piece, and, like the clown in Hallowe’en, whistled up the 
warlike ditty of Jock of the Side, as a General causes his drums 
to beat to inspirit the doubtful courage of his soldiers. 

In this state of mind he was very glad to hear a friendly 
voice shout in his rear, and propose to* him a }>artner on the 
road. He slackened his pace, and was quickly joined by a 
youth well known to him, a gentleman of some fortune in that 
remote country, and who had lieen abroad on the same errand 
with himself. Young Eamscliif, “of that ilk,” had lately come 
of age, and succeeded to a moderate fortune, a good deal dCa- 
pidated, from the share his family had taken in the (lleturbanocss 
of the perifKi. They were much and generally respected in 
the country; a reputation which this-young gentleman seemed 
likely to sustain, as he was well educated, and of excellent dis- 
fiositions. 

“ Nojv, E^scUlf,” exclaimed Hobbie, I am glad to meet 
your honour ony gate, and company’s blithe on a tee moor like 
this—it’s an unco bogilly bit—Wliere hae ye been sportiijgl” 

“Up the Carla Clei^h, Hobbie,” ^wered Earnsclifl^ re¬ 
turning his greeting. ** But will our dogs keep the peace, Ibkik 

jou r 

“Deil L feaf o’ mine,” said Hobbie, “they hae scarce a leg 
to stand on. ^Odd ! the deer’s fled the country, I think I X luiye« 
been as far as ,lngerfell-foot, and deil a horn has Hobbie s^i^ 
excepting three r^-wud raes, that never let me within shot of 
them, though I gaod a mile round to get up the wind to them. 
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an' a'. Deil o’ me wad core mudcle, only I wanted some veni¬ 
son to our auld gnde-datne. Thf cwline^ sLo sits in the neuk 
yonde^ upbye, and cracks abou^ the grand shooters and hunters 
Jang syne—9dd, I think they hae killed «a’ the deer iii the 
country, for my part.” • 

• **Wcll, Hobbie, I have shot a fiit budc, and sent lilra to 
Eamscliff this raoniing—^you shall have half of him for your 
grandmother.” 

“ Mony thanks to ye, Mr. Patrick, ye’re kend to a’ the coun¬ 
try for a kind heart, at will do the auld \8ifo’8 heart gude— 
mair by token, when she kens it comes frac you—and maist of 
a’, gin ye’ll come up and take your share, for I reckon yo are 
lonesome now in the auld tower, and a' your folk at that weary 
Edinburgh. I wonder what they can find to do amang a wheen 
ranks o' stanc houses wi’ slate on the tap o’ tliem, that migJit 
live on their ain bonny green liills.” 

“ My education and my sisters’ has kept my mother much in 
Edinburgh fin* several years,” said Eamsclilf, “ but I promise you 
I propose to make up for lost time," 

“And ye’ll rig outthe auld tower a bit,” said Hobbie, “and 
live hearty and neighbourliko wi* the auld family friends, os 
the Laird o’ Eamscliff should ? I can tell yo, my mother—my 
grandmother I me^m—but, since we lost our ain mother, we ca' 
her sometimes tlie tane, and sometimes the tother—^but, ony 
gate, she conceits herseU no that distant connected wi’ you.” 

“ Very true, Hobbie, and I will come to the Heugh foot to 
dimier to-morrow with all my heart,” 

“ Weel, that’s kindly said ! W© are auld neighbours, an we 
were nae ’kin—and my gude-dame’s fain to see you-;~Bhe clavora 
about your father that was killed lang syne.” 

“ Hush, hush, Hobbie—^not a word about thAt-^it's,a story 
better forgotten.” » 

“l.dinna ken—if it had chanced amang our folk, we wad 
hae keepit it in mind m 9 ny a day till we got some mends for’t— 
but ye ken your ain ways best, you lairds—1 have heard that 
Ellieslaw’s friend stickit your sire after the laird himsoll had 
mastered bis sword.” * • 

• J* lie, fie, Hobbie; it was a foolish brawl, occafSoned by wine 
b;^ polices—many swords were drawn—^it is ii^jpossible to say 
who struck the blow.” 

“ At ony rate, auld Eliieslaw was aiding and abetting; and 
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1 api sure if ye sae disposed as to take amends on him, 
naebody could say it was wrang, for your father’s blood is 
beneath his nails^and l^des, there’s naebody else left that 
was concerned to take amends upon, and fie’s a jgelatist'and a 
Jacobite into the bargain—I cap tell ye the countiy folk look for' 
ftomething atween ye.” * 

“0, for shame, Hobbiel” replied the young Lai^d; **you, 
that profess religion, to stir your friend up to break ttie law, 
and take vengeance at his own hand, and in such a bogilly bit 
too, where we kno^ not what beings ma^^ bo listening to us !” 

“ Hush, hush !” said Hobbie, drawing nearer to his companion, 
I wasna thinking o' the like o’ them—But I can guess a wee 
bit what keei)s your hand up, Mr. Patrick; we a’ ken it’s no 
lack o’ courage, but the twa grey een of a bonny lass, Miss Isabel 
Vere, that keeps you sae sober.” 

“ I assure you, Hobbie,” said his companion, rather angrily, 
** I assure you you are mistaken ; hnd it is extremely wrong of 
you, either to think of, or utter, such oh idea; I have no idea 
of permitting freedoms to be carried so far as to connect my 
name with that of any young lady.” ' . 

“ Why, there now—there now i” retorted Elliot; “ did I not- 
say it wasna want o’ spunk that made ye sae mim?—^Weel, 
wed, I meant nae offence ^ but tliere’s just ae tiling ye may 
notice frae a friend. The auld Laird of EUieslaw has the auld 
riding blood far better at his heart than ye hae—^troth, he kens 
naething about thae newfangled notions o’ peace auc^ quietness— 
lie’s a’ for the auld>warld doings o’ Lifting and laying on, and he 
has a wheen stout lads at his bock too, and keeps them wed up 
in heart, amj as fa’ o’ mischief as young colts. Where he gets 
the gear to do’t, nane can say; he lives high, and far ahune his 
rents hqre; however, he pays his way—Sae, if there’s ony out- 
bccak in the countiy, he’s lOrely to break out wi’the first—and 
weel does he mind the auld quarrels between ye. ' 1 am qprmis- 
ing he’ll be for a touch at the auld tower at Eamscliff ” 

“ Well, Hobbie," answered the young ’gentleman, “ if he sbopld 
J)e so ill-advised, 1 shall tiy to make the old tower good agamst 
him, as ilk has been made good by my betters against his bkt^is 
many a day . , 

Veiy rigli—^veiy right—that’s speaking like a man nw," 
said the itout^eoman j ** and, if sae should be that this be'isae, 
if ye’ll just gar your servant jow out the great bell in the tower, 
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th^e*B and my twa brotliors, and little Davie of the Ston« 
house, will be wi* you, wi’ a’ the jgower we con make, in the 
snapping of a flint/’, 

“Many tl^anks, Hobbio,” ajaswered EanwcUlT; “ but I hope 
we shall have no war of so unpatural and imchristian a kind in 
our time.” • • 

“ Hout, sir, hout,” replied Elliot; “ it wad be but a wee bit 
neighbour war, and Heaven and earth would make aHowimces 
for it in this uncultivated place—it’s just the nature o’ the folk 
and the land—^we caflna live quiet like London folk—we haena 
sae muckle to do. It’s impossible.” 

“ WeU, Hobbie,” said the Laird, “ for one who believes so 
deeply as you do in supernatural appearances, I must own you 
bike Heaven in your own hand rather audaciously, considering 
where we are walking.” 

“ What needs I care for the Mucklestane Moor ony mair than 
ye do yoursell, EamscliH?” said Hobbie, somewhat offended. 
“ To be sure, they do say there’s a sort o’ worricows and lang- 
ncbbit things about the land, but what need I care for them t 
1 hae a good consciehce, and little to answer for, unless it be 
about a rant mnong the lasses, or a splore at a fair, and that’s 
no muckle to speak of. Though I say it mysell, l,am as quiet 
a lad and as peaceable”—— . 

“ And Dick Turnbull’s head that you broke, and WiUie of 
Winton whom you shot atl” said his traveling companion. 

“ Hout, ^lamscliff, ye keep a record of a’ men’s misdoings— 
Dick’s he^’s healed again, and we’re to flight out the quarrel 
at Jeddart, on the Bood-day, so that’s like a thing settled in a 
peaceable way ; and then 1 am friends wi’ Willip again, puir 
chield—ib was but twa or three hail <lrops after a’. I wad let 
ony body do the like o’t to me for a pint'’o’brandy. But 
Willie’s lowhmd bred, poor fallow, and soon fnghted for him- 
scB— 7 And, for the worricows, were we to meet ane on this very 
bit”- 

As is not unlikely,” said young Eamsdiff, “ for there stands 
your old witch, Hobbie.” 

* “ I say,” continued Elliot, as if indicant at tbi» hint—“ I 
»say, if the auld carline hersell was to get up oift o' the grand 
3 ^ before us here, I would think uae mair—Bu|, gude preserve 
us, Earnsclifl^ what can yon be 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

Brown Dwarf, tUat o*er the moorland strayny 
Thy name to Keeldor tell) 

“ The Brown Man of the Moor, tha^ stays 
Beneath the heather-bell.". 

John Lktden. 

Thb object which alarmed the yoimg fanner in the middle of 
his valorous protestations, startled for a moment even his less 
prejudiced companion. The moon, which had arisen during 
their conversation, was, in the phrase of that country, wading 
or struggling with clouds, and shed only a doubtful and occar 
sional light. By one of her beams, which streamed upon the 
great granite column to which they now approached, they dis¬ 
covered a form, apparently human, but of a size much less than 
ordinary, which moved slowly among the large grey stones, not 
like a person intending to journey onward, but with the slow, 
irregular, flitting movement of a being who hovers around some 
spot of melancholy recollection, uttering also, &om time to 
time, a sort of indistinct muttering sound. This so much re¬ 
sembled his idea of the notions of an apparition, that Hobbie 
Elliot, making a dead pause, while his hair erected itself upon 
itS'scalp, whispered to his companion, *^lt’s Auld Alie herseU! 
Shall 1 gie her a shot, in the name of Clod 
** For Heaven's sake, no," said his companion, holding down 
the weapon which he was about to raise to the aim—^^for Heaven’s 
sake, no ; it's some poor distracted creature." 

** Ye’re distracted yoursell, for thinMnj^ of going so n^ to 
her," said Elliot, holding his companion m his turn, as be pre¬ 
pared to advance. “We'll aye hae time to pit ower a )>it 
j)rayer (an 1 could but mind ane) afore she comes this length— 
God! she^ in hae hurry,” oontinued he, growing bolder iroln 
his companioifa confidence, and the little notice the ^^paritfon 
seemed to tat^ of them. “She hirples like a hm on a het 
girdle. I redd ye, Emmsdifir" (this he added in a gentle whis¬ 
per), “ let us ta^e a cast about, as if to draw the wind on a 
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buck—the bog is no abune knee-deep, and better a eafb road os 
bad company.”* . , 

Eamscliff, however, in spite of his companion’s resistance and 
remonstrances, continued to advance on thb path they had ori¬ 
ginally pursued, and soon confronted the object of their invoS' 
tigation. " * 

The height of the figure, which appeared even to decrease 
as they approached it, seemed to be under four feet, and its 
form, as far as the imperfect light afforded them the means of 
discerning, was very nearly as broad as 4ong, or rather of a 
spherical ^ape, which could only be occasioned by some strange 
personal deformity. The young sportsman hailed this extrn- 
ordinaiy, appearance twice, without receiving any answer, or 
attending to the pinches by which his companion endeavoured 
to intimate that their best course was to walk on, without 
giving farther disturbance to a being of such singular and pre¬ 
ternatural exterior. To the third repeated demand of ** Who 
are you? What do you here at this hour of night?”—a voice 
replied, whoso shrill, imcouth, and dissonant tones made Elliot 
step two paces back; and startled even his companion, ** Pass on 
your way, and ask nought at them that ask nought at you.” 

“What do you do here so far from shelter? Are you be¬ 
nighted on your journey? Will you follow us home (‘God 
forbid 1* ejaculated Hobbie EUiot, involuntarily), and I will give 
you a lodging ?” 

“ I wouk sooner lodge by mysell in the deepest of ihe Tarras- 
flow,” again whispered Hobbie. 

“ Pass on your way,” rejoined the figure, the harsh tones of 
his voice stiU more exalt^ by passion. “1 want not your 
guidance—1 want not your lodging—it is five jrears sincH) my 
head was under a human roof, and I trust it was fcf the last 
time.” . • 

“He is mad,” said Eamscliff. 

“He has a look of auld Humphry Ettercap, the tinkler, 
that perished in this very moss about five years syne,” answerei! 
bis superstitious companion; “but Humphrey^asna that awfu’ 
big in the houk.” * 

.• “ Pass on your way,” reiterated the object of their curiosity, 

* The Scots use Jhe ^ithet soft, tn maUm paH&nt uf two esses at least. 
A $cft road, is a road through quagmire and bogs; and sqft wcMther, 
signifies that which is reiy rainy. 
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** the breath of your humw bodies poisons the air around me— 
the sound of your human voices, goes through my ears like sharp 
bodkins." • 

^‘Lord save us !’* whispered Hobbie, “that thecdead should 
bear sic feorfu* ill-will to the limg!—his saul maun be in a 
puir way, I’m jealous.'” 

“ Come, my friend," said Eamscliff, “ you seem to suffer under 
some strong affliction; common humanity will not allow us to 
leave you hero.” 

“ Common humanity!" exclaimed the 'being, with a scornful 
laugh that sounded like a shriek, “where got ye that catch¬ 
word—that noose for woodcocks—that common disguise for 
man-traps—that bait which the wretched idiot who swallows, 
will soon find covers a hook with barbs ten times sharper than 
those you lay for the animals which you murder for your 
luxury!” 

“ I tell you, my friend," again replied Eamscliff, “ you are 
incapable of judging of your own situation—you will perish in 
this wildeme>ss, and wo must, in comp^ion, force you along 
with us.” 

“ I'll hae neither hand nor foot in't,” said Hobbie; “ lot the 
ghoist take his ain way, for God’s sake!” 

“ My blood be on my own head, if I perish here,” said the 
figure; and, observing Earnscliff meditating to lay hold on 
him, he added, “ And your blood be upon yours, if you touch 
but the skirt of my garments, to infect me with ttie taint of 
mortality!” 

The moon shone more brightly as he spoke thus, and Eams¬ 
cliff observedf that he held out his right l^d arm^ with some 
weapon of offence, which glittered in the cold ray like the blade 
of a lon^ knife, or the barrel of a pistol It would have been 
m/tdness to persevere in his attempt upon a being thus armed, 
and holding such desperate language, especially as it was .plaiu 
he would have little aid ffom his companion, who had fairly 
left him to settle matters with the apparition as he could, and 
4iad proceeded ^ few paces on his way homeward. Eamscliff, 
therefore, fun^ and followed Hobbie, after looking back 
wards the supposed maniac, who, as if raised to frexu^ by 
interview, roauCod wildly around gresd^ stone, exhansting.his 
voice in shri^ and imprecations, that thriUed wildly along the 
waste heath. 
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The two Bportsmen moved on some time in silence, until they 
were out of hearing of these uncputk sounds, which was not ere 
they,had gained a eonsiderable distance from the pillar that 
gave name te the moor. Each made his f rivate comments on 
the scene they had witnessedii until Hobbie Elliot suddeujy 
• exclaimed, “ Wee^ m uphaud that yon gfiaist, if it be a ghaist, 
has baith done and suffered mnckle evil in the flesh, that gars 
him rampauge in that way after he is dead and gane.” 

It seems to me ^the veiy madness of misanthropy,” said 
Eamscliff, following his own current of thought. 

“ And ye didna think it was a spiritual creature, then 1" asked 
Hobbie at his companion. 

“Who, II—No, surely.” 

“ Weel, I am partly of the mind mysell that it may be a live 
thing—and yet I dinna ken, I wadna wish to see onything look 
liker a bogle.” 

“ At any rate,” said Eamscliff, “ I will ride over to-morrow, 
and see what has become of the unhappy being.” 

“In fair daylight?” queried the yeoman; “then, grace o' 
God, I’se be wi’ ye. But here wo are nearer to Heugh-foot than 
to your house by twa mile,—hadna ye bettor e’en gae hamo wi’ 
me, and we’ll send the callant on the powny to tell them that 
you are wi' us, though I believe there's naebody at hame to wait 
for you but the servantff and the cat.” 

“Have with you then, friend Hobbie,” said tlie young 
hunter; “ dhd as I would not willingly have either the servants 
be anxious, or puss forfeit her supper, in my absence, I’ll be 
obliged to you to send the boy as you propose.” 

“ Aweel, that U kind, I must say. ye’ll "gae hame to 

Heugh-foot ? They'll be right blythe to see you, that will they.” 

This af^ir settled, they walked briskly on a littl<f farther, 
when, coming to the ridge of a pretty steep hill, Hobbie Ellfot 
exclaimed, “Now, Eamscliff, I am aye glad when I come to 
this very bit—^Ye see the light below, that’s in the Ha' window, 
where grannie, the gash auld carline, is sitting billing at her 
wheel—and ye see yon other light that’s gaup whjlddin’ back 
and forrit through amang the windows ? that’s my cousin, Grace 
'Armstrong,—she’s twice as clever about the house as my sisters, 
and sae they say thejnsells, for they're good-ndtured lasses as 
ever trod on heather; but they confess themsells, and sae does 
grannie, that she has far maist action, and is the best goer 
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about the toun, now that grannie is off the foot herseU.-—My 
brothers, ane o’ them’s away to wait upon the chamberlain, and 
ane’s at Moss-phadraig, that’s onr led farm^he can see ,niter 
the stock just as we&l as I can do.” » 

“ You are lucky, my good friend, in having so many Tulnable 
relations.” 

“ Troth am I—Grace make me thankful, l5e never deny it. 
—But will ye tell me now, Eamscliff, you that have been at 
college, and the High School of EdinWi^h, and got a’ sort o’ 
lair where it was to<be best gotten—will ye tell me—no that 
it’s ony concern of mine in particular,—but I heard the priest 
of St. John’s, and our minister, liargaining about it at the 
Winter fair, and troth they baith spak very wed—Now, the 
priest says it’s uidawful to many ane’s cousin; but I cannot say 
I thought he brought out the Gospel authorities half sae wed 
as our minister—our minister is thought the best divine and 
the best preacher atween this and Edinburgh—^Ditma ye think 
he was likely to be right 9” 

“ Certainly marriage, by all Protestant Christians, is hdd to 
l)e as free as God made it by the Levitical law; so, Hobbie, 
there can be no bar, legal or religious, betwixt you and Miss 
Armstrong.” 

“Hout awa’ wi’ your joking, Eomsdiff,” replied his com¬ 
panion ,—** ye are angry eneugh yoursdi if ane touches you a 
l>it, man, on the sooth side of the jest—No that I was asking 
the question about Grace, for ye maun ken she’s no“my cousin- 
germain out and out, but the daughter of my uncle’s wife by 
her first marriage, so she’s nae kith nor km to me—only a 
connection like. But now we’re at the Sheeling HiU—I’U fire 
off my gun, tq let them ken I’m coming, that’s aye my way ; 
and if I bae a deer 1 gie them twa shots, ane for i^e deer and 
ane for mysdl.” 

He off his piece accordingly, and the number of Hghts 
were seen to traverse the house, and even to gleam before it 
Hobbie Elliot pointed out cme of these to EamsdifE^ whieh 
’'seemed to glide,from the house towards some of the out-houses 
—** That’s^ Gr^ hersdl,” said Hoblne. ** She’ll no meet me 
at the door, Pse warrant hen-^bat she’ll be awa^’ for a* that, to 
see if my hounds’ supper be ready, poor beasts.” «' 

<< Love me, love my dog,” answered Eamsdllff ** Ah, Hob¬ 
ble, you are a lucky young fellow 1” 
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This obserratioii was uttered with something like a sigh, 
which apparently did not escape the ear of his companion. 

“ Hout, other folk may be as lu^y as I am—0 how I have 
seen* Miss Isabel Vere’s head turn after somebody when they 
passed ane another at the Carlisle races ! Wha kens but things 
• may come round in this world?” • • 

Eamscliff muttered something like an answer; but whether 
in assent to the proposition, or rebuking the application of it, 
could not easily be discovered; and it seems probable that 
the speaker himBelf*was willing his meaning should rest in 
doubt and obscurity. Tliey had now descended the broad 
loaning, which, winding round the foot of the steep bank, or 
heugh, brought them in front of the thatched but comfortable 
farm-house which was the dwelling of Hobbie Elliot and his 
family. 

The doorway was thronged with joyful faces; but the 
appearance of a stranger blunted many a gibe which had been 
prepared on Hobbie’s lack of success iu the deer-stalking. 
There was a little bustle among three handsome young women, 
each endeavouring toMevolve upon another the task of ushering 
the stranger into the apartment, while probably all were anxious 
to escape for the purpose of making some little personal arrange¬ 
ments before presenting themselves to a young gentleman in a 
dishabille only intended for their brother. 

Hobbie, in the meanwhile, bestowing some hearty and general 
abuse upon them all (for Grace was not of the paH>), snatched 
the candle from the Imnd of one of the rustic coquettes, as she 
stood playing pretty with it in her hand, and ushered his guest 
into the family parlour, or rather hall; for thq place having 
been a house of defence in former times, the sitting apartment 
was a vaulted and paved room, damp and dism&l enpugh com¬ 
pared with the lodgings of the yeomauTy of our days, but which, 
when well lighted up with a large sparkling fire of turf and 
bog-wood, seemed to Eamscliff a most comfortable exchange 
for the darkness and bleak blast of the hill. Kindly and 
^repeatedly was he welcomed by the venerable old dame, the 
mistress of the family, who, dressed in her *coif «uid pinners, 
jber dose and decent gown of home-spun wool. But with a large 
^Id necklace and ear-rings, looked, what sh| really was, the 
lady as well as* the farmePs wife, while, seated in her ch^ of 
wicker, by the comer of the great ch^ney, she directed the 
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evening occupations of tlie young women, imd of two or three 
stout serving wenches, who sate plying their distaflb behind the 
backs of their young mistresses. • 

As soon as Eamecliff had been duly welcomed, and hasty 
orders issued for some addition ^ the evening meal, his grand* 
dame and sisters opened their ^tteiy upon Hobbie Elliot for 
his lack of success against the deer. 

Jenny needna have kept up her kitchen-fire for a’ that 
Hobbie has brought hame,’' said one sister. 

“ Troth no, lass,” jsaid another; “ the gathering i)eat,* if it 
was weel blawn, wad dress a’ our Hobbie’s venison.” 

Ay, or the low of the candle, if the wind wad let it bide 
steady,” said a third; “ if I were him I would bring hame a 
black craw, rather than come back three times without a buck’s 
horn to blaw on.” 

Hobbie turned from the one to the other, regarding them 
alternately with a frown on his brow, the augury of which was 
confuted by the good-humoured laugh on the lower part of his 
countenance. He then strove to propitiate them by mention¬ 
ing the intended present of his companion," > 

“In my young days,” said the old lady, “a man wad hae 
been ashamed to come back irae the hill without a buck hanging 
on each side o’ his horse, like a cadger carrying calves.” 

“ I wish tliey had left some for us, then, grannie,” retorted 
Hobbie; “ they’ve cleared the country o’ them, thae auld friends 
o’ yours. I’m thinking.” » 

“Ye see other folk can find game, though you cannot, 
Hobbie,” said the ddest sister, glancing a look at young 
Eamscliff. 

4 « 

“Weel, weel, woman, hasna every dog his day? begging 
Eamsclifills pardon for the auld saying—Mayna 1 his luck, 
an(i he mine, another time?—It’s a braw thing for a man to 
be out a’ day, and frighted—^na, I wiima say that neither-r-but 
mistrysted wi’ bogles in the hame-coming, an’ then to hae to 
fiyte wi’ a wheen women that hae been doing naethiirg a’ the 
live-lang day, but whirling a bit stick, wi’ a thread tn^ing at 
^t, or boring at a‘'clout.” 

“ Fright^ bogles!” exclaimed the females, one and all,-«: 

* Hie gatherings peat is the piece of turf left to tre^re up the sedet 
seeds of fire, without any generous cousumptioo of fuel: in a word, to keep 
the fire alive. 
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for great was the regard then paid, and perhaps still paid, in 
these glens, to all su^ fantasies. 

did not say flighted, now —*L only said mis-set wi' the 
thing—^And^here was but ae bogle, neitherv—Eamsdiff, ye saw 
it as weel as 1 didl” « 

• And he proceeded, without veiy much oKaggeration, to detatl, 
in his own way, the meeting they had with the mysterious 
being at Mucklestane Moor, concluding, he could not coiyecture 
what on earth it could be, ** unless it was cither the Enemy 
himsell, or some of tlfe auld Peghts that hpld the country laug 
syne.” 

“Auld Peght!” exclaimed the grand-dame; “na, na—^bless 
thee frae scathe, my baim, it’s been nae Peght that—it’s been 
the Brown Man of the moors! 0 weary fa* thae evU days 1— 
what can evil beings be coming for to distract a poor country, 
now it’s peacefully settled, and living in love and law?—0 
weary on him ! he ne’er brought glide to these lands or the 
indwellers. My father aften tauld me he was seen in the year 
o’ the bloody fight at Marston Moor, and then again in Mon¬ 
trose’s troubles, and a|^i before the rout o’ Dunbar, and in my 
ain time, he was seen about the time o’ Bothwell Brigg, and they 
said the second-sighted Laird of Benarbuck had a communing 
wi’ him some time afore Argyle’s landing, but that 1 cannot 
speak to sae preoecsely—^it was fai in the west.—0, bairns, he’s 
never permitted but in an ill time, sae mind ilka ane o’ ye to 
draw to Him that can help in the day of trouble.” 

Eamscllff now interposed, and expressed his firm conviction 
that the person they had seen was some poor maniac, and had 
no commission from the invisible world to amioui)ce either war 
or evil. But his opinion found a vezy cold audience, and all 
joined to deprecate his purpose of reluming Uf the«Bpot the 
next day. . « 

“ O, my bonny baim,” said the old dame (for, in the kindness 
of her heart, she extended her parental style to all in whom she 
was interested)—“ You should beware mair than othei folk— 
^here’s been a heavy breach made in your house wi’ your father’s 
bloodidied, and wi’ law-pleas, and losses sinsynh;—^and you are 
Uie flower of the flock, and the lad that will bifild up the auld 
fligging again (if it be His will) to be an honou| to the country, 
and a safeguard to those that dwell in it—you, before others, 
are called upon to put yoursell in no rash adventures—foi 
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yours was aye ower ventuieeome a race, and tnnckle hann they 
have got by it.” 

“ But 1 am sure, my go^ friend, yon ^onld not have me be 
afraid of going to an open moor in broad daylight * 

** I dinna ken,” said the goo^ old dame; I wad nevo* bid 
sen or friend o’ mine baud their hand back in a gude cause, * 
whether it were a friend’s or their ain—that should be by nae 
bidding of mine, or of ony body that’s come of a gentle kindred 
—But it winna gang out of a grey head like mine, that to gang 
to seeh for evil th^’s no fasb^g wi’ yoi!, is dean against law 
and Scripture.” 

Eamsclifr resigned an argument which he saw no prospect of 
maintaining with good effect, and the entrance of supper broke 
off the conversation. Miss Grace had by this time made her 
appearance, end Hobbie, not without a conscious glance at 
Eamsdiff, placed himself by her side. Mirth and lively con¬ 
versation, in which the old lady of the house took the good- 
humoured share which so well becomes old age, restored to the 
cheeks of the damsels the rosea which their brother’s tale of the 
apparition had chased away, and they daSneed and sung for an 
hour after supper as if there were no such thiogs as goblins in 
the world. 


OHAPTEB FOURTH. 

I am a miflanthropoa. and hato mankind; 

• For thy part, I do wish thou wert a dog, 

That 1 might loro thee something. 

* Tntoif OP Athbnb. 

On the following morning, after breakfest, Ewnscliff .took 
leave of his hospitable friends, promismg to return in time to 
partake of the venison, which had arrived from his house. 
Hobbie, who apparently took leave of him at tho door of his 
^habitation^^imlrout, however, and joined him at the top of the 
hilL • 

“ Ye’ll be ga^ yonder, Mi. Patrick; fiend o’ me will nyih 
tryst you for a’ my mother says. I thought it* best to slip out 
quietly though, in case she should mialippen something of what 
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we*re gaun to do—^we maunna vex. her at nae rate—^it was amaist 
the last word my father said to me yu his deathbed/* 

** ^y no means, Bobbie/* said Eamsdiff ; she well merits 
all your atteition.*’ t 

V Troth, for that matter, she would be as sair vexed amaist 

* for you as for me. But d’ye really think* there’s nae presumf>- 
tion in venturing bank yonder 9—^We hae nae special commission, 
ye ken.” 

" If I thought as you do, Bobbie,” said the young gentleman, 
“I would not perhaps inquire farther intq this business; but 
as I am of opinion that preternatural visitations are either 
ceased altogether, or become very rare in our days, I am un- 
williag to leave a matter uninvestigatod which may concern the 
life of a poor distracted being.” 

“Aw^, aweel, if ye really think that,” answered Bobbie, 
doubtfully—“ And it’s for certain the very fairies—I mean the 
very good neighbours themsells (for they say folk suldna ca’ 
them fairies) that used to be seen on every green Imowe at 
e’en, are no half sae often visible in our days. I ciinna depone 
to having ever seen* ane mysell, but I anco heard ane whistle 
ahint me in the moss, as like a whaup* as ae tiling could l )0 
like anither. And mony anc my father saw when he used to 
come hame frae the fairs at e'en wi’ a drap drink in his head, 
honest man.” 

Eamsdiff was somewhat entertained with the gradual declen. 
sion of su^rstition from one generation to another which was 
inferred in this last observation; and they continued to reason 
on such subjects, until they came in sight of the upright stone 
which gave name to the moor. , 

“As I shall answer,” says Bobbie, “yonder’s the creature 
creeping about yet f—But it’s daylight, and you have,your gun, 
and I brought out my bit whinger—think we may ventur<^ on 
himy’ 

** By all manner of means,” said Eamsdiff; “ but, in the name 
df wonder, what can he be doing there 1” 

* “ Bigging a diy-«tane dyke, I think, wi’ the grey geese, as 

they ca* thae great loose stanes—Odd, that fkisses a’ thing I 
^'er heard tdl of 1” • 

* •As they appr^hed nearer, Eamsdiff could |ot help agreeing 
with his compamon. The figure they had seen the night before 

* Corlew. 
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seemed slowly and toilsomely labouring to pile the large stones 
one upon another, as if to, form a small enclosure. Materials 
lay around him in great plenty, but the labour of carrying on 
the work was immense, from the size of most of tlm stones; and 
it seemed astonishing that he sbould have succeeded in moving 
several which he had' already arranged for the foundation of his ' 
edifice. He was struggling to move a fragment of great size 
when the two young men came up, and was so intent upon 
executing his purpose, that he did not perceive them till they 
were close upon hin^ In straining and Cleaving at the stone, 
in order to place it* according to liis wish, he displayed a degree 
of strength which seemed utterly inconsistent with his size and 
apparent deformity. Indeed, to judge from the difficulties he 
had already surmounted, he must have been of Herculean 
powers; for some of the stones he had succeeded in rmsing 
apparently required two men’s strength to have moved them. 
Hobble’s suspicions began to revive, on seeing the preternatural 
strength he exerted. 

** I am amaist persuaded it’s the ghaist of a stane-mason— 
see siccan band-stanes jis he’s laid !—An it • be a man, after a’, 

I wonder what he wad take by the rood to build a march-dyke. 
There’s ano sair wanted between Cringlehope and the Shaws.— 
Honest man” (raising his voice), “ye make good firm wark 
there.” 

The being whom he addressed raised his eyes with a ghastly 
stare, and, getting up from his stooping posture, sfbod before 
them in all his native and hideous deformity. His head was 
of uncommon size, covered with a fell of shaggy hair, partly 
grizzled with .age; his eyebrows, shaggy and prominent, over¬ 
hung a pair of small, dark, piercing eyes, set far back in their 
sockets, that iblled with a portentous wildness, indicative of a 
poilial insanity. The rest of his features were of the coarse, 
rough-hewn stamp, with which a painter would equip a giant in 
romance; to which was added the wild, irregular, and peculiar 
expression, so often seen in the countenances of those whose 
persons are deformed. His body, thick and square, like that oL 
a man of middle* size, was moimted upon two large feet; but 
nature seemed have forgotten the legs and the thighs, or thej^ ' 
were so veiy shoft as to hidden by the dress which he wore. 
His arms were long and brawny, furnished wijk two muscular 
hands, and, where uncovered in the e^miess of his labour, wett 
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shagged with coaise black hair. It seemed as if nature had 
originally intended the separate parts of his body to be the 
members of a giant, but had aflion^ds capriciously assigned 
them to the |)prson of *a dwarf, so ill did the^length of his arms 
and the iron strength of his frame correspond with the short- 
jieaS of his stature. His clothi^ was a sort of coarse browp 
tunic, like a monk’s frock, girt round him with a belt of seal¬ 
skin. On his head he had a cap made of badger’s skin, or some 
other rough fiir, which added considerably to the grotesque 
effect of his whole appearance, and overshadowed features, 
whose habitual expression seemed that ot sullen malignant 
misanthropy. 

This remarkable Dwarf gazed on the two youths in silence, 
with a dogged and irritated look, until Eamscliff, willing to 
soothe him into better temper, observed, “You are hard tasked, 
my friend; allow us to assist you.” 

Elliot and he accordingly placed the stone, by their joint 
efforts, upon the rising w^l. The Dwarf watch^ them with 
the eye of a taskmaster, and testified, by peevish gestures, his 
impatience at the tiime^wliich they took in ailjusting the stone. 
He Jointed to another—they raised it also—to a third, to a 
fourth—they continued to humour liim, though with some 
trouble, for ho assigned them, as if intentionally, the heaviest 
fragments which lay near. 

“ And now, friend,” said Elliot, as the unreasonable Dwarf in¬ 
dicated anqllier stone larger than any they had move(i, “ Eams¬ 
cliff may do as he likes j but be ye man or be ye warn-, deil be 
in my ^gers if I break my back wi’ heaving thae stanes ouy 
langer like a barrow-man, without getting sao muckle as thanks 
for my pains.” * 

“Thanks!” exclaimed the Dwarf, with a motion expressive 
of the utmost contempt—“ There—^take them, and faften urx>n 
tlien^! Take* them, and may they thrive with you as they have 
done with me—as they have done with every mortal worm that 
e^er heard the word spoken by his fellow reptile 1 Hence— 
either labour or begone I” 

* “ This is a fine reward we have, Eamscliff, for,building a 
• tabernacle for the devil, and prejudicing our aii^ soids into the 
iM^gain, for what we ken.” 

“ Our presence,^ answered Eamscliff, “ seenu^ only to irritate 
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his frenzy; we bad better leave him, and send some one to 
provide him with food and necessaries.” 

They did «o. The servant‘despatched/or this purpose*found 
the Dwarf still labouring at his wall, but could ^pot extract a 
word from him. The lad, infe^ed with the superstitions of tiie 
eountry, did not long persist in an attempt to intrude questions, 
or advice on so singular a figure, but having placed the articles 
whu^h ho had brought for his use on a stone at some distance, 
ho left them at the misanthrope’s disposal 

The Dwarf pro(jjceded in his labours,*day after day, with an 
assiduity so incredible as to appear almost supernatural In 
one day ho often seemed to have done the work of two men, 
and his building soon assumed the appearance of the walls of a 
hut, which, though very small, and constructed only of stones 
and turf, without any mortar, exhibited, from the unusual size 
of the stones employed, an appearance of solidity very uncommon 
for a cottage of such narrow dimensions and rude construction. 
Eamscliff, attentive to his motions, no sooner perceived to what 
they tended, than he sent down a number of spare of wood 
suitable for fonning the roof, which he cAused to be left in the 
neigh liourhood of the spot, resolving next day to dond workmen 
to put them up. But his purpose was anticipated, for in the 
evening, during the night, and early in the morning, the Dwarf 
had laboured- so hard, and with such ingenuiiy, that he had 
nearly completed the adjustment of the raftere. His next 
labour was to cut rushes and thatch his dwelling, % task which 
he performed with singular dexterity. 

As he seemed averse to receive any aid beyond the occasional 
assistance of a passenger, materials suitable to his purpose, and 
tools, were supplied to him, in the use of which he proved to be 
skilfiil • He'constructed the door and window of his cot, he 
otljustod a rude bedstead, and a few shelves, and appeared to 
become somewhat soothed in his temper as his acoommodi^tions 
increased. 

His next task was to form a strong enclosure, and to oultiy^te 
the land within it to the best of his power; until, by tra^ 
Sporting mould,*and working up what was upon the spot, lie 
formed a pat& of garden-ground. It must be naturally 6up>« 
posed, that, a^above hinted, this solitary being lecmved 
ance oecasionaUy ftom such trav^ere as cros^ the moor 1^ 
chance, as well as ih>m several who wont ftom curiosity to visit 
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bia works. It was, indeed, impossible to see a human creature, 
so unfitted, at first sight, for hard labour, toiling with such 
unremitting assiduit}^ without stopj^ing a few minutes to aid 
him Ih his t^k; and, as no one of his ooca^onal assistants wi\s 
acquainted with the degree of help which the Dwarf had 
• re&ived &om others, the celerity of his progress lost none of its 
marvels in their eyes. The strong and compact appearance of 
the cottage, formed in so very short a space, and by such a 
being, and the superior skill which ho displayed in mechanics, 
and in other arts, gav^ suspicion to the surrounding neighbours. 
They insisted, that, if he wae not a phantom*—an opinion whicli 
was now abandoned, since he plainly appeared a being of blood 
and bone with themselves,—^yet ho must be in cL^se league with 
the invisible world, and have chosen that sequestered spot to 
cany on his communication with them undisturbed. They in¬ 
sisted, though in a different sense from the philosopher’s appli¬ 
cation of the phrase, that he was never loss alone than when 
alone; and that from the heights which comiQanded the moor 
at a distance, passengers often discovered a person at work along 
with this dweller of "the desert, who regularly disappeared as 
soon as they approached closer to the cottage. Such a figure 
was also occasionally seen sitting beside him at the door, walk¬ 
ing with him in the moor, or assisting him in fetching water 
from his fountain. Eamscliff explained this phenomenon by 
supposing it to be the Dwarfs shadow. 

“ Deil ek shadow has he,” replied Hobbie Elliot, who was a 
strenuous defender of the general opinion; he’s ower far in wi’ 
the Auld Ane to have a shadow. Besides, he argued more logic¬ 
ally, “ wha ever heard of a shadow that cam between a body 
and the sun ? and this thing, be it what it will, is thinner and 
taller than the body himsell, and bos been seen tocom^ between 
him and the sun mair than ance or twice either.” ^ 

T^iese suspicions, which in any other part of the count]^, 
might have been attended with investigations a little inconvo- 
njent to the supposed wizard, were here only productive of 
respect and awe. The reduse being seemed somewhat gratified 
by the marks of timid veneration with whish az^ occasional 
passenger approached his dwelling, the look of startled surprise 
w^tb which he surveyed his person and his premises, and the 
hurried step witih which he {teased bis retreat as he passed the 
awful spot. The boldest only stopped to gratify their curiosity 
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by a hasty glance at the walls of his cottage and gaiden, and to 
apologise for it by a coorteous salutation) which the inmate 
srjinetimes deigned to retftm -by a word^or a nod. Eamseliff 
often passed that way^ and seldom without mqui||ing afthr the 
solitaiy inmate, who seemed now to have arranged his establish- 
qiont for life. . * * , 

It was impossible to engage him in any conversation on his 
own personal affairs; nor was he communicative or accessible 
in talking on any other subject whatever, although he seemed 
to have considerably relent^ in the extreme ferocity of his 
misanthropy, or rather to be less frequently visited with the fits 
of derangement of which this was a symptom. No argument 
could prevail upon him to accept anything beyond the simplest 
necessaries, although much more was offered by Eamsdiff out 
of charity, and by his more superstitious neighbours fi’om other 
motives. The bwiefits of these last he repaid by advice, when 
consulted (as at length be slowly was) on their diseases, or those 
of their cattle.. He often furnished them with medicines also, 
and seemed possessed, not only of such as were the produce of 
the country, but of foreign dni^. He* gave these persons to 
understand, that his name was Elshonder the Heduse ; but his 
popular ejnthet soon came to be Canny Elshie, or the Wise 
Wight of Mucklestane Moor. Some extended their queries 
beyond their bodily complaints, and requested advice upon 
other matters, which he delivered with mi oracular shrewdness 
that greatly confirmed the opinion of his possessing preter¬ 
natural skill The querist usually left some offering upon a 
stone at a distance from his dwelling; if it was money, or any 
artide which it did not suit him to accept, he either threw it 
away, or suffbred it to remain where it was without making use 
of it. On aU occasions his manners were rude and unsocial: 

^ J 

and his words, in number, just suffident to express his meaning 
as briefly as possible, and he shunned all oommuhication, that 
went a syllable beyond the matter in hand. When winter had 
passed away, and his garden began to afford him herbs and 
vegetables, he confined himself almost entirely to those artides 
«f food. He accepted, notwithstanding, a pair of she-goats from 
Biimscliif, which fed on the moor, and supplied him with milk, « 
When Eom^liff found his gift had ten received, he sqoti 
afterwards paiu the hermit a visit. The old*man was seated 
on a broad flat stone near his garden door, which was the seat 
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of fidsnce he UBually occupied when disposed to receive hie 
patients or clients. The inside of his hut, and that of his 
garden, he kept as sacred from hunlhn intrusion as the natives 
of Otaheite do their j!!torai;—apparently he,would have deemed 
it polluted ^y the step of any human being. When he shut 
hiifiBelf up in his habitation, no entreaty could prevail upon 
him to make himself visible, or to give audience to any one 
whomsoever. 

Eamscliff had been fishing in a small river at some distance. 
He had his rod in his4iand, and his basket, filled with trout, at 
his shoulder. He sate down upon a stone nearly opposite to 
the Dwarf, who, familiarised with his presence, took no farther 
notice of him than by elevating his huge mis-shapen hciid for 
the purpose of staring at him, and then again sinking it upon 
his bosom, as if in profound meditation. Earnscliff looked 
around him, and observed that the hermit had increased his 
accommodations by the construction of a shed for the reception 
of his goats. 

*^You labour hard, Elshie,” he said, willing to lead this 
singular being into conversation. 

“ Labour,” re-echoed the Dwarf, “ is the mildest evil of a lot 
so miserable as that of mankind; bettor to labour like me, than 
sport like you.” 

“ I cannot defend the humanity of our ordinary rural sjwrts, 
Elshie, and yet”- 

“ And y^t,” intemipted the Dwarf, “ they are Iv iter than 
your ordinary business; better to exercise idle aiid wanton 
cruelty on mute fishes than on your fellow-creatures. Yet why 
should I say so 1 Why should not the whole human herd butt, 
gore, and gorge upon each other, till all are extirj^ted but one 
huge and over-fed Behemoth, and he, when hef had thr^tlcrl and 
gnawed the Iwnes of all his fellows—^he, when his prey faijpd 
him, to be rharing whole days for lack of food, and, finally, to 
die, mch inch, of famine—^it were a consummation worthy of 
tlje race!” 

“ Your deeds are better, Elshie, than your words,” answered 
Eamsclifif; “ you labour to preserve the race wtiom your misan- 
, tbropy slanders.” 

i I do; hut why I—Hearken. You are one whom I look 
with the least loathing, and 1 care not, if, contrary to my wont, 
I waste a few words in compassion to your infatuated blindnesa 
VOL. VL s 
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If I cannot send disease into families, and murrain among the 
herds, can I attain the same end so well as by prolonging the 
lives of those who can serve the purpose pf destruction as effec¬ 
tually?—If Alice of Bower had died in winter, ^ould ;$^oung 
Ruthwin have been slain for her love the last spring ?—^Who 
thought of penning their cattle beneath the tower when ihe . 
lied Reiver of Westbumflat was deemed to be on his death¬ 
bed !—My draughts, my skill, recovered him. And, now, who 
dare leave his herd upon the lea without a watch, or go to bed 
without unchoiniug the sleuth-hound ?” 

“ I own,” answer^ Eamscliff, you did little good to society 
by the last of these cures. But, to balance the evil, there is 
my friend Hobbie, honest Hobbie of the Heugh-foot, your skill 
relieved him last winter in a fever that might have cost him his 
life.” 

Thus think the children of day in their ignorance,” said 
the Dwarf, smiling maliciously, ** and thus they speak in their 
folly. Have you marked the young cub of a wild cat that has 
been domesticated, how sportive, how playful, how gentle,—^but 
trust him with your game, your lambs, yOur poultry, his inbred 
ferocity breaks forth; he gripes, tears, ravages, and devours.” 

** Such is the animal’s instinct,” answer^ Eamscliff; but 
what has that to do with Hobbie ?” 

“ It is his emblem—it is his picture,” retorted the Eeduse. 

“ He is at present tame, quiet, and domesticated, for lack of 
opportunity to exercise his inl^m propensities; but let the 
tnimpet of war sound—let the young bloodhound snuff blood, 
he will be as ferocious os the '^^de8t of his Border ancestors 
that ever fired a helpless peasant’s abode. Can you deny, that 
even at present he often urges you to take bloody revenge for 
an iiyury reedved when you were a boy ?”—Eamscliff stited; 
the Recluse appeared not to observe his surprise, and proceeded— 

“ The trumpet will blow, the young bloodhoimd will lap blood, 
and I will laugh and say, For this I have preserved thee!” He 
{laused, and continued,—“Such are my curesj—their object, 
their purpose, perpetuating the mass of miseiy, and playing even 
in this desert part in the general tragedy. Were yw on your 
sickbed, 1 migiit, in compassion, send you a cup of poison.” « 

“ 1 am much obliged to you, Elshie, and certainly shall pot 
lail to consult you, with so comfortable a *hope from ymr 
assistance.” 
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''*Do not flatter yourself too far,” replied the Hermit, *‘with 
the hope that I will positively yiel4to the frailty of pity. Why 
shonld I snatch a so well* fitted to endure the miseries of 
life *as ]rDu«are, from ^e wretchedness which his own visions, 
and the villany of the worlds are preparing for him ? Why 
sl^uld 1 play the compassionate Indian, tmd knocking out the 
brains of the captive with my tomediawk, at once spoil the three 
days* amusement of my kindred tribe, at the veiy moment 
when the brands wore lighted, the pincers heated, the caldrons 
boiling, the knives sharpened, to tear, scorcjl^, seethe, and scarify 
the intended victim?” 

A dreadful picture you present to me of life, Elshie ; but 
I am not daunted by it,” returned Ealmsclifl'. ** We are sent 
here, in one sense, to bear and to suffer j but, in another, to do 
and to enjoy. The active day has ils evening of rei)ose ; even 
patient sufferance has its alleviations, where there is a consolar 
tory sense of duty discharged.” 

“ I spurn at the slavish and bestial doctrine,” said the Dwan^ 
his eyes kindling with insane fury,—“ I spurn at it, as worthy 
only of the beasts thftt perish; but 1 will waste no more words 
with you.” 

He rose hastily; but ere he withdrew into the hut, he added, 
with great vehemence, “ Yet, lest you still think my apparent 
benefits to mankind flow from the stupid and servile source, 
called love of our fellow-creatures, know, that were there a man 
who had aimihilated my soul's dearest hope—who ha»1 tom my 
heart to mammocks, and seared my brain till it glowed like a 
volcano, and were that man's fortune and life in my power as 
completely as this frail potsherd” (he snatched up an earthen 
cup which stood beside him), would not (&h him into 
atoms thus”—(he flung the vessel with fiuy aghinst th# wall),— 
“ No !” (he spoke more composedly, but with the utmost bitter* 
nijss), “ I would pamper him with wealth and power to inflame 
his evil passions, and to fulfil his evil designs; he should lack 
Rp means of vice and villany; he should be the centre of a 
whirlpool that itself should know neither rest nor peace, but boil 
Vith unceasing fury, while it wrecked every goodly ship that 
^proached its limits! he should be an earthquake capable of 
making the veiy land in which he dwelt, and |end6ring all its 
i^bitants frie^less, outcast, and miserable—^as 1 am!” 

The wretched being rushed into his hut as he uttered these 
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last words, shutting the door with furious viol^ce, and rapidly 
drawing two bolts, one after another, as if to exclude the 
intrusion of any one of that hated race who had thus lashed 
his soul to frenzy. Eamsdilf left the moor with raingledt sen¬ 
sations of pity and horror, pondoring what strange and melf^- 
cHbly cause could hate reduced to so miserable a state of n^d 
a man whose language argued him to be of rank and education 
much superior to the vulgar. He was also surprised to see how 
much particular information a person who had lived in that 
countiy BO short a time, and in so recluse a manner, had been able 
to collect respecting the dispositions and private affairs of the 
inhabitants. 

“ It is no wonder,” he said to himself, “ that with such extent 
of information, such a mgde of life, so uncouth a figure, and 
sentiments so virulently misanthropic, this unfortunate should 
l)e regarded by the vulgar as in league with the Enemy of 
Mankind.” 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 

The hlcakest rock upon the loneliest heath 
Peels, in its barrenness, some touch of spring ; 

An<i, in the April dew, or beam of May, 

Its moss and lichen freshen and^revive: ^ 

And tbns the heart, most seared to human pleasure, 

Melts at the tear, joys in the smile, of woman. 

Bsaumont. 

As the season advanced, the weather become more genial, 
and the Peclulo was more fiequently found occupying the broad 
flpt stone in the front of his mansiou. As he sate there one day, 
about the hour of noon, a party of gentlemen and ladies, wdl 
mounted and numerously attended, swept across the heath, at 
some distance from his dwelling. Bogs, hawks, and led-horses, 
swelled the retinue, and the airresounded at intervals with the 
cheer of the hunters, and the sound of horns blown by the 
attendants. The Recluse was about to retire into his mansion 
at the sight of la train so joyous, when three young ladies, w’th 
their attendants, who had made a circuit, an<f detached them¬ 
selves from their party in order to gratify their curiosity by a 
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sight of the Wise Wight of Mtieklestane Moor, come suddenly 
up, ere he could effect his purpose.^ The first shrieked, and put 
her hands before her eyes, at sight of an object so unusually 
deformed. •The second, with a hysterical giggle, wiuch she in¬ 
tended should disguise her terrors, asked the Keduse, whether 
hi^could tell their fortune. The third, Who was best mounted, 
best dressed, and incomparably the best looking of the three, 
adTauced, as if to cover the incivility of her companions. 

“We have lost the right path that leads tlirough these 
morasses, and our pajky have gone forward«without us/’ said the 
young lady. “ Seeing you, father, at the door of your house, wo 
have turned this way to”- 

“ Hush !” interrupted the Dwarf; “ so ymmg, and already so 
artful ? You came—^you know you came, to exult in the con- 
Bciousnesa of your own youth, wedth, and beauty, by contTJisting 
them with age, poverty, and deformity. It is a fit employment 
for the daughter of your father; but oh, how unlike tlie child 
of your mother!” 

“ Did you, then, know my parents, and do you know niel” 

“ Yes; this is thS first time you have crossed my waking 
eyes, but I have seen you in my cheams.” 

“ Your dreams!” 

“ Ay, Isabel Vere. What Iiast thou, or thine, to do with my 
waking thoughts V* 

“ Your waking thoughts, sir,” said the second (»f Miss Vere’s 
compaiiioas, with a sort of mock gravity, “are h-^ed, doubt¬ 
less, ujwn wisdom; foUy can only intrude on yoiir sleeping 
moments.” 

“Over thine,” retorted the Dwarf, more splgnetically than 
became a philosopher or hermit, “ folly exejrcises an unlimited 
empire, asleep or awake.” 

“ Lord bless us!” said the lady, “he's a prophet sure enough." 

“«As surely,” continued the J^luse, “ as thou art a woman. 
A woman!—I should have said a lady—a fine lady. You 
asked me to tell your fortune—^it is a simple one; an endless 
.chase through life after follies not worth catching, and when 
caught, successively thrown away—a chase, pursiibd from the 
days of tottering infancy to those of old age ufon his crutches. 
Tjpys £md merry-makings in childhood—love afd its absurdities 
in youth—iqpadille and basto in age, shall succeed each other as 
objects of pursuit—flowers and butterflies in spring—butterflicn 
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and thistle-down in Bummer—^vdthered leaves in autumn and 
winter—all pursued, all cai^ht, all flung aside.—Stand apart; 
your fortune is said.” r 

“ All caught, however,” retorted the laughing fair one,*who 
was a cousin of Miss Vere’s; “ that’s something, Nanqr,” she 
continued, turning to the timid damsel who had first approad$kl 
the Dwarf; “ will you ask your fortune 1” 

“ Not for worlds,” said she, drawing back j “ I have heard 
enough of yours.” 

“Well, then,” sa^d Miss Ilderton, oftering money to the 
Dwarf, “ I'll pay for mine, as if it were spoken by an oracle to a 
prince'ss.” 

“Truth,” said the soothsayer, “can neither be bought nor 
sold;” and he pushed back her proffered offering with morose 
disdain. 

“Well, then,” said the lady, “I’ll keep my money, Mr. 
Elshender, to assist me in the cWe I am to pursue.” 

“You will need it,” replied the cynic; “without it, few 
pursue successfully, and fewer are themselves pursued. Stop 1” 
he said to Miss Vere, as her companions moved off, “ with you 
1 have mo^e to say. You have what your companions would 
wish to have, or be thought to have—beauty, wealth, station, 
accomplishments. ” 

“ Forgive my following my companions, father; I am proof 
both to flatteiy and fortune-teUing.” 

“ Stay,” continued the Dwarf, with his hand on her horse’s 
rein, “ I am no common soothsayer, and I am no flatterer. All 
the advantages I have detailed, all and each of them have their 
corresponding evils—unsuccessflil love, crossed affections, the 
gloom of a convent, or an odious alliance. 1, who wish HI to 
all mankind, cannot wish more evil to you, so much is your 
coi^fse of life crossed by it.” 

“ And if it be, father, let me enjoy the readiest sola<^e of 
adversity, while prosperity is in my power. You are old; you 
ore poor; your habitation is from human aid, were you il^ 
or in want; your situation, in many respects, exposes you to 
the suspicions of the vulgar, which are too apt to break out 
into actions of Imitality. Let me think I have mended the lot 
of one human ‘^ing! Accept of such assistance as I haye 
power to offer; do this for my sake, if not for* your own, that 
when these evils arise, which you prophesy perhaps too triily, I 
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may not bare to roflect that the houra of my happier time have 
been passed altogether in Yaim” 

The old man answered with a*broKen voicO| and almost with¬ 
out a!^dressiiig himself to the young lady^—• 

** Yes, ’tis thus thou shouldst think —’tis thus thou shouldst 
speak, if ever human speech and thought 4cept touch with eaeh 
other! They do not—^they do not—Alas 1 they cannot. And 
yet—^wait here an instant—stir not till my return.” He went 
to his little garden, and returned with a half-blown rose. 
“ Thou hast made mo shed a tear, the which has wet my 
eyelids for many a year; for that good deed receive this token 
of gratitude. It is but a common rose; preserve it, however, 
and do not part with it. Come to me in yoiur hour of adversity. 
Show me that rose, or but one leaf of it, were it withered as my 
heart is—^if it should he in my fiercest and wildest movements 
of rage against a hateful world, still it will recall gentler 
thoughts to my bosom, and perhaps afford happier prospects to 
thine. But no message,” ho exclaimed, rising into his usual 
mood of misanthropy—“ no go-between ! Come thyself; and the 
heart and the doora \hat are shut against every other earthly 
being shall open to thee and to thy sorrows. And no'9r pass on.” 

He lot go the bridle-rein, and the young lady rode on, after 
expressing her thanks to this singular being, as well as her 
surprise at the extraordinary nature of his address would per¬ 
mit, often turning back to look at the Dwarf, who stiil remained 
at the doo? of his habitation, and watched her progress over the 
moor towards her father’s castle of Ellieslaw, until the brow of 
the hill hid the party from his sight. 

The ladies, meantime, jested with Miss Vere on the strange 
interview they had just had with the far-fapied of tlic 

Moor. ** Isabella has all the luck at home and ^brogd ! Her 
hawk strike^ down the black-cock; her eyes wound the gallai^t ; 
no chance for her poor companions and kinswomen; even the 
conjuror cannot escape the force of her charms. You should, 
in compassion, cease to he such an engrosser, my dear Isabel, 
pr at least set up shop, and sell off all the goods you do not 
.mean to keep for your own use.” * 

.• "You shall have them all,” replied Miss ¥ere, "and the 
<Sbjjuror to hoot, at a very easy rate.” g 

** No ! Nancy*shall have the conjiu'or,” said Miss Hderton, " to 
supply deficiencies; she’s not quite a witch herself, you know.” 
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** Lord, sister,” answered the younger Miss Ilderton, “ what 
could I do with so frightftd a monster! I kept my eyes shut, 
after once glancing at him; and, I prot^ I thought { saw 
him still, though 1 winked as clo^ as ever I couldf” 

“ That's, a pity,” said her sister; ** ever while you live, Ntyjey, 
choose an admirer whose faults can be hid by winking at them. * 
Well, then, I must take him myself, I suppose, and put him 
into mamma's Japan cabinet, in order to show that Scotland can 
produce a specimen of mortal clay moulded into a form ten 
thousand times ugker than the imaginations of Canton and 
Pekin, fertile as they m’e in monsters, have immortalised in 
ix)rcclam.” 

“There is something,” said Miss Vere, “so melancholy in 
the situation of this poor man, that I cannot enter into your. 
mirth, Lucy, so readily as usual. If he has no resources, how 
is he to C3fist in this waste country, lining, as he does, at such 
a distance from mankind 1 and if he has the means of securing 
occasional assistance, will not the very suspicion that he is pos¬ 
sessed of them, expose him to plunder^ and assassinatioii by 
some of oij;r unsettled neighbours 

“ But you forget that they say he is a warlock,” said Nancy 
Hdcrton. 

“ And if his magic diabolical should fail him,” rejoined her 
sister, “ I would have him trust to his magic natural, and 
thrust his enormous head, and most pretematuKd visage, out 
at his door or window, full in view of the assalHuits. the 
boldest robber that ever rode would hardly bide a second glance 
of him. Well, I wish I had the use of that Gorgon head of 
his for only one half-hour.” 

“ Fof what purpose, Lucy?” said Miss Vere. 

“Oil woi^d Mghten out of the castle that dark, stiff, and 
stotely Sir Frederick Langley, that is so great a fr,vourite with 
your father, and so little a favourite of youis. 1 protest I shaQ 
be obliged to the Wizard as long as I live, if it were only for 
the half-hour’s relief from that man’s company which we have 
gained by deviating from the party to virit Elshie.” 

“ What Vould you say then,” said Miss Vere, in a low tone,. 
BO as not to tSs heard by the younger sister, who rode before 
them, the narretv path not admitting of their pnoving all ih'^ee 
abreast—“What would you say, my dearest Lut^, if it were 
proposed to you to endure his company for life ?” 
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**Sayt I would say, J^To, no, no, throe times, eacli louder 
than another, till they ^ould hew at Carlisle.” 

Sir Frederick would say &ien, nineteen nay-says are 
half a grant.• 

*^lmt,” replied Miss Lucy, ^depends entirely on the manner 
in which the nay-says are said. Mine Should have not one 
grain of concession in them, I promise you.” 

“ But if your father,” said Miss Vere, ** were to say,—Thus 
do, or”- ^ 

“ I would stand to the consequences of Jiis or, were he the 
most cruel father that ever was recorded in romance, to fill up 
the alternative.” 

And what if he threatened you with a Catholic aunt, an 
abb<»tt, and a cloister ?” 

“ Then,” said Miss Ilderton, I would threaten him with a 
Protestant son-in-law, and be glad of an opportunity to disobey 
him for conscience’ sake. And now that Nancy is out of hear¬ 
ing, let me really say, I think you would be excusable before 
and man for resisting this preposterous match by eveiy 
means in your power. A proud, dark, ambitious man; a ca- 
baller against the state ; infamous for his avarice and severity; 
a bad son, a bad brother, unkind and ungenerous to all ills 
relatives—Isabel, I would die rathor tlian have him.” 

“ Don’t let my father hear you give me such advice,” said 
Miss Vere, “or adieu, my dear Lucy, to Ellieslaw Castle.” 

A 114 J. adieu to Ellieslaw Castle, with all niy heart, ’ said her 
friend, “ if I once saw you fairly out of it, and settled under 
some kinder protector than he whom nature has given you. 
0 , if my poor father had been in his former healtj^, how gladly 
would he have received and sheltered you, ^jll this rijjculoub 
and cruel persecution were blown over!” * • 

“ Would to God it had been so, my dear Lucy !” answered 
bella«; “ but I fear, that, in your father’s weak state of health, ho 
would be altogether unable to protect me against the means which 
would be immediately used for reclaiming the poor fugitive.” 

• “I fear so, indeed,” replied Idiss Ildertonj “but we will 
consider and devise something. Now that your father and his 
' ^ests seem so deeply eng^ed in some mysterioift plot, to judge 
from the passing and returning of messages, f|pm the strange 
fisees which appear and disappear without b^g announced by 
tbeir names, from the coUecting and cleaning of arms, and the 
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anxious gloom and bustle which seem to agitate eir&cy m^e in 
the castle, it may not be impossible for us (always in case 
matters be driven to extremity) to shape ont some little sup* 
plemental conspiracy of our own. 1 hope the gentlemeii have 
not kept all the policy to themev^ives; and there is one associate 
that 1 would gladly 'admit to our counsel” 

“ Not Nancy 1” 

“O, no!” said Miss Ilderton; **Nancy, though an excellent 
good girl, and fondly attached to you, would make a dull con¬ 
spirator—as dull Renault and all 'the other subordinate 
plotters in Venice Preserved.* No; this is a Jaffier, or Pierre, 
if you like the character better; and yet, though I know I 
shall please you, I am a&aid to mention his name to you, lest 
I vex you at the same time. Can you not guess ? Something 
about on eagle and a rock—it does not begin with eagle in 
English, but something very like it in Scotch.” 

“ You cannot mean young Eamscliff, Lucy 1” said Miss Vere, 
blushing deeply. 

“And whom else should I mean?” said Lucy. “ Jaffiera and 
Pierres are very scarce in this countiy,‘I take it, though one 
could find Renaults and Bedamars enow.” 

“How can you talk so wildly, Lucy? Your plays and 
romances have positively turned your brain. You know, that, 
independent of my father’s consent, without which I never will 
marry any one, and which, in the case you point at, would never 
be granted; independent, too, of our knowing nothing ^ ydung 
Earnscliifs inclinations, but by your own wild conjectures and 
fancies—^besides all this, there is the fatal brawl!” 

• “ When bjs father was killed?” said Lucy. “ But that was 
veiy l^g ago; and I hope we have outlived the time of bloody 
feud, whftiL quarrel was carried down between two families 
fi^ni father to son, like a Spanish game at chess, ^d a murder 
or two committed in every generation, just to keep the matter 
from going to sleep. Wo do with our quarrels now-ardays as 
with OUT' clothes; cut them out for ourselves, and wear, them 
out in our own day, and should no more think of resenting ot^ 
lather’s feuds, 'than of wearing their slashed doublets anil 
tnmk-hose.” • 

“ You treat f)iis far too lightly, Lucy,” answered Miss Ve^' 

“ Not a bit, my dear Isabella,” said Lucy, ' “ Consider, your 

* [By Thomas Otway.] 
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father, though present in .the unhappy atfray, is never supposed 
to have struck the fatal blow; besid^, in former times, in case 
of mutual slaughter b^ween clans, sul^uent alliances were so 
far frola being excluded, that the hand of a daughter or a sister 
was the most frequent gage dl& reconciliation. You laugh at 
my Ikill in romance; but, I assure you, should your histoiy b6 
written, like that of many a less d^trossed and less deserving 
heroine, the well-judging reader would set you down for the 
lady and the love of Eamscliff, from the very obstacle which 
you suppose so insurmoWtable.’' , 

But these are not the da 3 rs of romance but of sad reality, 
for there stands the castle of Ellieslaw.” 

“ And there stands Sir Frederick Langley at the gate, waiting 
to assist the ladies from their palfreys. I would os lief touch a 
toad; I will disappoint him, and take old Horsington the groom 
for my master of the horse.” 

So saying, the lively young lady switched her palfrey forward, 
and passing Sir Frederick with a familiar nod as he stood ready 
to tflJ^e her horse’s rein, fihe cantered on and jumped iutoHhe 
arms of the old.grooid. Fain would Isabella have done the 
same had she dared; but her father stood near, displeasure 
already darkening on a countenance peculiarly qualified to ex¬ 
press the harsher passions, and she was com{)elled to receive the 
unwelcome assiduities of her detested suitor. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 

* ^ w 

Let not us tliat arc squires of the night’s body be called* tbicYes of the 
day’s booty; let us be Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of the shade, 
minions of the moon. * 

Henry the PouHin, Part L 

Th;: Solitary had consumed the remainder of the day in which 
he had the interview with the young ladies, within the precincts 
of his garden. Evening again found him seated 8n hu» favourite 
stone. The sun setting red, and among seas of rolling clouds, 
threw a gloomy lustre over the moor, and gave {^deeper purple 
to tfie broad outline of beathy moimtains which surround^ this 
desolate spot. The Dwarf sate watching the clouds as they 
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lowered abore each other in masses ef congiomerated vapoury 
and, as a strong lurid bea;n of the sinking luminary darted full 
on his solitary and uncouth figure, he might well have seemed 
the demon of tha storm which was gathering, of? some'gnome 
summoned forth from the recesses of the earth by the subter- 
huiean signals of itd approach. As he sate thus, with hl/darh 
eye turned towards the scowling and blackening heaven, a horse¬ 
man rode raxjidly up to him, and stopping, as if to let his horse 
breutiie for an instant, made a sort of obeisance to the anchoret, 
with an air*betwiV/ ef&ontery and embarrassment. 

The figure of the rider was thin, tall, and slender, but 
remarkably athletic, bony, and sinewy; like one who had all 
his life followed those violent exercises which prevent the 
liiunan form from increasing in bulk, while they harden and 
coiifinii by habit its raiiscidar jxfwers. His face, sharp-featured, 
Bun-burnt, and freckled, had a sinister expression of violence, 
impudence, and cumiing, each of which seemed alternately to 
prwlominate over tlie others. Sandy-coloured hair, and reddish 
oye-brows, from under which looked forth liis sharij grey eyes, 
completed the inauspicious outline of ^he horseman^s physio¬ 
gnomy. He had pistols in his holsters, and another pair peeped 
from his belt, though he had taken some pains to conceal them 
by buttoning his doublet. He wore a rustki steel head-piece; 
a buff jacket of rather an antique cast; gloves, of which that 
for the right hand was covered with small scales of iron, like 
an ancient gaimtlet; and a long broad-s%verd completed his 
equiimgt^. • • 

‘*So," said the Dwarf, “rapine and murder once more on 
horseback.” 

“ On horaeback ?” said the bandit; “ ay, ay, Elshie, your 
leech-craft has set me on the bonny bay again.” 

“And all those promises of amendment which you made 
during your illness forgotten ?” continued Elshender. 

“ All clear away, with the water-saps and panada,” returned 
the unabashed convalescent. “ Ye ken, Elshie, for they say ye 
are weel sequent wi’ the gentleman— 

Vheii the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be, 

Wheb the devil was well, the devil a monk was he.” 

“Thou say^it true,” said the Solitary; “as well divide a 
wolf from his appetite for carnage, or a raven from her scent oi 
slaughter, ns thee from tliy accursed propensities.” 
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“ Why, what would you have me to do ? It’s born with me 
—^lies in my very blude and bane. Why, man, the lads of 
Westbumflat, for ten. lang desObntl, have been reivers and 
lifters.* Thejt have drunk bard, lived ,high, taking deep 
revenge for light offence, and. never wanted gear for the 

• » 
Bight; and thou art as thoroughbred a wolf,*’ said the 
Dwarf, ever leapt a lamb-fold at night. On what hell’s 

errand art thou bound nowl” 

“ Can your skill not*gue88 V 

“ Thus far I know,” said the Dwarf, “ tfiat thy purpose is 
bad, thy deed will be worse, and the issue worst of all" 

“ And you like me the better for it, Father Elshie, eh 1" said 
Westbumflat; “you always said you did." 

“ I have cause to like all," answered the Solitary, “ that are 
scourges to their fellow-creatures, and thou art a bloody one,” 

“ No—-I say not guilty to that—^nover bluidy unless there’s 
resistance, and that sets a man’s bristles up, yo ken. And tliis 
is nae great matter, after a ’; just to cut the comb of a young 
cock that has been crawing a little ower crousely," 

'*Not young Eamscliff?" said the Solitary, with some 
emotion. 

“No; not young Eamscliff—not young Eamscliff yfit; but 
his time may come, if he will not take warning, and get him 
back to the burrow-town that he’s fit for, and no keep skelping 
about here, 'destroying the few deer that are left in the countr}% 
and pretending to act as a magistrate, and writing lett ers to the 
great folk at Auld Reekie about the disturbed state of the 
land. Let him take care o’ himseU." 

“ Then it nmat he H.ohhie of the Heugh-foot,’'' said EUhic. 
“ What harm has the lad done you V’ • ^ 

“ Harm! nae great harm; but I hear ho sAys 1 stayed aw^ 
ftom .the Ba^spiel on Fastem’s E’en,* for fear of him; and it 
was only for fear of the Country Keeper, for there was a 
warrant against me. I’ll stand Hobble’s feud, and a* his clan’s. 
But it’s not so much for that, as to gie him a lesson not to lot 
fiis tongue gallop ower freely about his betters. • I taow he will 
*hM lost the bkt pen-feather o’ his wing bcfiire to-morrow 
nioping.—Farewell, Elshie; there's some caniy boys waiting 

* The Ball-play, *a game very common in Scotland, was nsnaUy played 
on Shrovetide Eva. 
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for me down amang the shaws, owerby; I will see yon as I 
come back, and bring ye p blithe tale in letuin for your leech- 
craft." • , 

Ere the Dwarfi could collect himself toreply/ithe Reiver 6f 
Wostbumilat set spurs to his chorse. The anii:^, start!^ at 
6no of the stones which lay scattered about, dew from the^th.* 
The rider exercised his spurs without moderation or mert^. 
The horse became furious, reared, kicked, plunged, and bolt^ 
like a deer, with all his four feet off the ground at once. It 
was in vain; the i^releuting rider sate as if he had been a part 
of the horse which ho bestride ^ and, after a short but furious 
contest, compelled the subdued animal to proceed upon the 
path at a rate which soon carried him out of sight of the 
Solitary. * 

“That villain," exclaimed the Dwarf,—“that coldblooded, 
hardened, unrelenting ruffian,—that wretch, whose eveiy thought 
is Infected with crimes,—^has thews and sinews, limbs, strength, 
and activity enough, to compel a nobler animal than himself to 
carry him to the place where he is to perpetrate his wickedness; 
while I, had I the weakness to wish to put his wretched victim 
on his guard, and to save the helpless family, would see my good 
intentions frustrated by the decrepitude wffich chains me to the 
spot.—^Why should I wish it were otherwise] What have my 
screei^-owl voice, my hideous form, and my mis-shapen features, 
to do with the fairer workmanship of nature! Do not men 
receive even my benefits with shrinking horror and iff-suppressed 
disgust] And why should 1 interest myself in a race which 
ax'coimts me a prt^igy and an outcast, and which has treated 
me as such], No; by all the ingratitude which I have reaped 
—by all the wrongs which I have sustained—^by my imprison¬ 
ment, mj'' stripes, my chains, I will wrestle down my feelings of 
rebellious humanity I 1 will not be the fool I Jhave been, to 
swerve from my principles whenever there was an appeal, 
forsooth, to my fedings; as if I, towards whom none ^ow 
sympathy, ought to have sympathy with any one. Let Destiny 
drive forth her scythed car tl^ugh the overwhelmed ai^d 
trembling «mas^ of humanity t Shall I be the idiot to throw 
this decrepit ftrm, this mis-Bhapen lump of mortality, imder her' 
wheels, t^t tl|p Dwarf, the Wizard, the Hunchba^ msj laVe 
from destruction some fair form or some actiVe ftame, and all 
* Note B. Willie of Westbuxnfiet 
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the world clap their hands at the exchange 1 No, never!—And 
yet this Elliot—this Hobbie, so young and gallant, so fiuiik, 
so—I will think of it jjo longer. ’ I cannot aid him if I would, 
and 1 %m res^ved—^firmly resolved, that I would not aid him, 
if a wish were the pledge of hid safety 1” 

• Having thus ended his soliloquy, he retreated into his hut 
for shelter from the storm which was fast approaching, and now 
began to burst in large and heavy drops of rain. The last rays 
of the sun now disappeared entirely, and two or three claps of 
distant thunder followed each other at brief intervals, echoing 
and re^hoing among the range of heathy fells like the sound 
of a distant engagement. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

l*rou(l bird of tbo mountaia, thy pltiino nhall bo torn I — 

• «***« 

Retnrn to thy dulling; all lonely return ; 

For the blaclcness of ashes shall mark where it stood. 

And a wild mother scream o’er her fatnishing brood. 

Campbell. 

Tue night continued sullen and stormy; but morning rose 
as if refreshed by the rains. Even the Mucklestone Moor, with 
its broad bieak swells of barren grounds, interspersed with 
marshy pools of water, seemed to smile under the serene in* 
fiuence of the sky, just as good-humour can spread a certain 
inexpressible charm over the plainest human countenance. 
*The heath was in its thickest and deepest bloom. The bees, 
which the Solitary had added to his rural establLshmept, were 
abroad and on the wing, and filled the air with the murmu^ 
of thqp: industry. As the old man crept out of his little hut, 
his two she-goats came to meet him, and licked bis hands in 
gratitude for the vegetables with which he supplied them from 
his garden. “ You, at least,” he said—“ you, at least, see no 
differences in form which can alter your feolingis to-a benefac- 
•tew—^to you, the finest shape that ever statuary moulded would 
be |Q object of indifference or of alarm, should profit itself 
instead of the mis-shapen trunk to whose services you are 
accustomed. While I was in the world, did 1 ever meet with 
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such a return of gratitude ? No; the doinestie ■whom 1 had 
bred from infancy made mouths at me as he stood behind my 
chair; the friend whom* I had suppo^^ted with my fortunOf 

and for whose sak^ I had even stained-(he ^pped 'with a 

strong convulsive shudder), ev^ he thought me more fit for 
the society of lunatics—for their diagra^ul restraiiits^fo^ 
their cruel privations, than for communication with the rest of 
humanity. Hubert alone—and Hubert too will one day 
abandon me. All ore of a piece, one mass of wickedness, selfish¬ 
ness, and ingratitude—^wretches, who sin'even in their devotions; 
and of such harcTness of hUirt, that they do not, without 
hypocrisy, even thank the Deity himself for his warm sun and 
pure air.” 

As he was plunged in these gloomy solDoquies, he heard the 
tramp of a horse on the other side of his inclosure, and a strong 
clear bass voice singing with the liveliness inspired by a light 
heart,— 

Canny Ilobbie EHliot, canny Hobbie now, 

Canny Hobbio Elliot, I’ae gang along wi‘ yon. 

9 

At the same moment, a large deer greyhound sprung over 
the hermit’s fence. It is well known to the sportsmen in these 
wilds, that the apf>earance and scent of the goat so much 
resemble those of their usual objects of chase, that the best 
broke greyhounds will sometimes fly upon them. The dog in 
question instantly pulled down and throttled one ofjthe hemiit’s 
^e-goata, while Hobbie Elliot, who came up, and jumped from 
his horse for the purpose, was imable to extiicate the harmless 
animal flum the fangs of his attendant until it was expiring. 
The Dwarf'eyed, for a few moments, the convulsive starts of* 
his dymji; favourite, until the poor goat stretched out her limbs 
with the twitches and shivering fit of the last agony. He then 
^rarted into on access of frenzy, and unsheathing' a long shai^ 
knife, or dagger, which ho wore under his coat, he was* about 
to launch it at the dog, when Hobbie, perceiving his purpose, 
interposed, and caught hold of his hand, exclaiming, "Let a 
be the hQ}md,fman—let a be the hound!—Na, na, KiUbutk 
maimna be gq^ded that gate, neither.*’ 

The Dwaj^ turned his rage on the young farm^; and a 
sudden effort, ^far more powerfiil than Hobbie expected from 
such a person, fireed his wiisi from his grasp, and offered the 
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dagger at his heart. All thia waa done in the twinkling of an 
eye, and the incensed Recluae might have completed his ven¬ 
geance by plim^g the weapon in Elliot’s bosom, had lie not 
been cliecked aby an internal impulse which mode him hurl the 
knife to a distaiKe. 

“ No,” he exclaimed, as he thus voluntarily deprived himself 
of the means of gratifying his rage—not again—not again !” 

Hobbie retreated a step or two in great surprise, discomposure, 
and disdain, at having b^n placed in such danger by on object 

“The deil’s in the body for length and bitterness !” were 
the first words that esca-ped him, which he followed up with nii 
apology for the accident that had given rise to their disagree¬ 
ment. “ I am no justifying Killbuck a’thegither neitlier, and I 
am sure it is os vexing to me oa to you, Elsliie, that the mis¬ 
chance should hae hapjiened; but I’ll send you twa goats and 
twa fat giniiuers, man, to make a* straight again. A wise man 
like you shouldna bear malice against a poor dumb thing: ye 
see that a goat's like first-cousin to a deer, soe he acted but 
according to his nature*after a’. Had it been a pet-lamb, there 
wad hae been mair to be said. Ye suld keep sheep, Elshie, and 
no goats, whore there’s sae mony deer-hounds about—but I’ll 
send ye baith.” 

“ Wretch !” said the hermit, “your cnielty hite destroyed one 
of the only (jreatiires in existence that would look on me with 
kindness!” • 

“Dear Elshie,” answered Hobbie, “I’m wae ye - iild hae 
cause to say sae; I’m sure it wasua wi’ my will. And yet, it’s 
true, I should hae minded your goats, and coupled pp the dogs. 
* I’m sure I would rather they had worrie<l the primest wether in 
my faulds. Come, man, forget and forgic. I’m fi’en as vexed 
as ye can be—But I am a bridegroom, ye see, *aud that puts 
thingSiOiit o’ my head, I think. There’s the marriage-dinner, or 
gude part o’t, that my twa brithers are bringing on a sled round by 
tho Rider’s Slack, t^ee goodly bucks as ever ran on Dallomlea, 
as the sang says; they couli^a come the straight road for the 
gnmd. I wad send ye a bit venison, but*ye Mriidna take 
At fveel maybe, for Killbuck (Pitched it,” • 

*l)uring this long speech, in wliich the good-na^ed Borderer 
endeavoured to j[fi*opitiate the offended Dwarf every argu¬ 
ment he could think of, he heard him with his eyes bent on the 

VOL. vi. • T 
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ground, as if in the deepest meditation, and at length broke 
forth—“ Nature 1—^yes! it is indeed in the usual beaten path 
of Nature. The strong gripe and throttle the weak; the rich 
depress and despoil the needy; the happy (those wlio are idiots 
enough to think themselves happy) insult the miseiy and dimi- 
ilish the consolation *of the wretched. Go hence, thou wh<f hast 
(contrived to give an additional pang to the most miserable of 
Jniman beings—thou who hast deprived me of what I half 
considered as a source of comfort. Go hence, and enjoy the 
happiness pTeparedc.for thee a|ghome!” 

“Never stir,” said Hobbie, “if I wadna take you wi' me, 
man, if ye wad but say it wad divert ye to be at the bridal on 
Monday. There will be a hundred strapping Elliots to ride 
tile brouze*—the like’s no been seen sin’ the days of auld Martin 
of the Preakin tower—I wad send the sled for ye wi’ a cMmy 
powny." 

“ Is it to me you propose once more to mix in the society of 
the common he:i^Y” said the Recluse, with an air of deep 
disgust. 

“ Commons !” retorted Hobbie, “ nac eiccan commons neither; 
the Elliots hae been laug kend a gentle race.” 

“Hence! begone 1" reiterated the Dwarf: “may the same 
evil luck attend thee that tbou hast left behind with me! If 
1 go not with you myself, see if you can escape what my attend¬ 
ants, Wrath and Miseiy, have brought to thy threshold before 
thee.” 

“ I wish ye wadna speak that gate,” said Hobbie. “ Ye ken 
yoursell, Elshie, naebody judges you to be ower canny; now, 
I’ll tell ye just oe word for a’—ye bae spoken as muckle aa^ 
wussing ill to me and mine; now, if ony mischance happen to 
Grace, which Cbd forbid, or to my^l, or to the poor dumb tyke; 
or if 1 be skaithed and ixgured in body, gudes, or gear, I’ll no 
forget wha it is that it’s owing to.” 

“Out, hind!” exdauned the Dwarf; “home, home to your 
dwelling, and think on me when you find what has befallen 
there.” 

^ The Brou^ a fashion not yet out of date at country bridals, fha 
best mounted gallants present, gallop a.^ fast as they can, finom the chujpeh 
to tlie bride's dSor, and the first who arrives gets a §ilk handkavhisf, or 
some such token. The name seems to be taken from the dish of bntt with 
which he who won the race was occasionally regaled. 
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** Aweel, aweel,” said Hobbie, mouuting; his horse, “ it servea 
naetliiug to strive \ei’ cripples—th«ry are aye cankered ; but TU 
just tell ye ae tiling, neighbour, that if things lie otherwise tiiau 
weel wi' Grace Armstrong, I’se you a sc»utJjor, if tlicre be n 
tar4)arrel in the five parishes.^* 

tJb saying, he rude off; and IClshie, after looking at him with 
a sconifol and indignant laugh, took sf>ade and mattock, and 
occupied himself in digging a grave for his dewiasod favourite. 

A low whistle, and the words, “ Hisht, Elshie, hislit 1” dis¬ 
turbed him in this melancholy qgcuimtiou. , lie looked up, and 
the Red Reiver of Westburnflat was before him. Like Banquo’s 
murderer, there was blood on his fa(!e, fw well m upon the rowels 
of his spurs and the sides of his over-ridden horse. 

“ How now, ruffian 1” demanded the Dwarf, “ is thy job 
chared V’ 

“ Ay, ay, doubt not that, Elshie,” answered the freebooter; 

when I ride, my foes may moon. They have hud mair light 
than comfort at the Heugh-foot this morning; there’s a tooin 
byre and a wide, and a wail and a cry for the boimy bride.” 

“The bride?” -* 

“Ay ; Charlie Cheat-tlie-Woodie, as we ca^ him, that’s Charlie 
Foster of Timiiug Beck, has promised to keep her in Cumber¬ 
land till the blast blaw by. She saw me and keu’d me in the 
splore, for the mask fell frae my face for a blink.* 1 am thinking 
it wad concern safety if she were to come ba(;k here, for 
theVe’s mdiiy o’ the Elliots, and they band weel tbogitlier for 
right or wrong. Now, what I chiefly come to ask your rede in, 
is how to make her sure V 

“ Wouldst thou murder her then ?” 

“ Umph ! no, no; that I would not do, if I could help it. 
But they say they can whiles get folk caoniIy*away to the 
pltmtaiions some of the out-ports, and something to 
for them that brings a bonny wench. They’re wanted beyond 
seas thae female cattle, and they’re no that scarce hero. But I 
think o’ doing better for this lassie. There’s a leddy, that, 
jmless she be a’ the better bairn, is to l>e scut to foreign i»art8 
whether she wdll or no; now, I think of scndiiTg GiAce to wait 
cai her—she’s a bonny lassie. Ilobbie will liae merry morning 
^ken he comes hame, and misses baith bride gear.” 

“Ay; and do*you not pity him 1” said the Recluse. 

“ Wad he pity me were I gaeing up the Castle Hill at Jed- 
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dart*}* And yet I rue something for the bit lassie; but he'll get 
anither, and little skaith di\iie-;-ane is as gude as anither. And 
now, you that like to hear o’ splores, heard ye ever o’ a better 
ane than I hae had4his morning?” 

“ Air, ocjean, and fire,” said tiie Dwarf, speaking to himself, 
‘“the cfirthquake, thfe tempest, the volcano, are ^1 mild'and 
moderate, compared to the wrath of mam And what is this 
fellow, but one more skilled than others in executing the end 
of his existence ?—Hear me, felon, go age^n where 1 before sent 
thee.” f 

“ To the Steward ?” 

“ Ay ; and tell him, Elshender the Recluse commands him to 
give thee gold. But, hear me, let the maiden be discharged free 
and unii^jured; return her to her friends, and let her swear net 
to discover thy villany.” 

“ Swear?” said Westbumflat; “but what if she break her 
aith ? Women arc not famous for keeping their ijlight. A wise 
miui like you should ken that. And uninjured—^wha kens what 
may hapj)en were she to be left long at Tinning Beck ? Cliarlio 
Oheat'the--Woodie is a rough customer. But if the gold could 
Ik) made up to twenty pieces, I think I could ensure her being 
wi’ her friends within twenty-four hours.” 

The Dwarf took liis tablets from his pocket, marked a line on 
them, and tore dut the leaf. “ There,” he said, giving the rob¬ 
ber the kuif—“ But, mark me; thou knowei^ I am not to be 
fooled by thy treacheiy; if thou darest to disobey my directions, 
thy wretched life, be sure, shall answer for it.” 

“ I know,” said the fellow, looking down, “ that you have 
power on earth, however you came by it; you can do what nae 
other man can do, baith by physic and foresight; and the gold 
is shelled dovr^n when ye command, as fast as 1 have seen the 
Aslikeys fall in a ihwty morning in October. I will not disobey 
you.” 

“ Begone then, and relieve me of thy hateful presence.” 

The robber set spurs to his horse, and r^e off without 

Hobbie 'Elliot had, in the meanwhile, pursued his journey 
rapidly, harasstKl by those oppressive and indistinct fears that aJl 

* The place of^exeoution of that ancient hnrgh, where many of 
humflat'a profession have made their final exit after their trial: and if fame 
apeak true some of them Indore it 
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was not ri^ht, whicli men usually term a presentiment of mis¬ 
fortune Rre he rotuilicd the top of the bank from which he 
cfjuld look dowui on lji9 own habilatum, he was met by his nurse, 
a peiwn them of great consequence in all fa^inilies in Scotland, 
whether of the higher or midlUing classes. The connection be- 
twefti them and their foster-children was cemsidered a tic far teo 
dearly intimate to be token ; and it usually happened, in the 
course of years, that the. nurse became a resident in the fairnly 
of her foster-son, assisting in the domestic duties, and receiving 
all marks of attention*and regard from the |ieads of the family. 
So soon os Hobbie recognised the figure of Annaple, in her red 
cloak and black hood, lie could not help exclaiming to himself, 
“ What ill luck can hae brought the auld nurse sue far frao 
hame, her that never stirs a gun-shot frae the door-stwio for 
ordinar ?—Hout, it will just be to get crane-lierrics, or wortlo- 
berries, or some such stuff, out of the moss, to make the pies 
and tarts for the feast on Monday.—-I cannot get the words of 
that cankered auld cripple deil’s buckie out o’ my head—the 
least thing makes me dread some ill news. 0, Killbuck, man 1 
were there nae deer aftd goats in the country besides, but ye be¬ 
hoved to gang and worry his creature by a’ other folk’s?” 

By this time Annaple, with a brow like a tragic volume, had 
hobbled towards him, and caught his horse by the bridle. The 
despair in her look w'as so evident as to deprive even liim of 
the power of askfiig the cause. “ O, my bairn!” she cried, 
“ghng iia forward—-gang na forw'ard—it’s a sight to kill ony- 
borly, let alanc thee,” 

“In God’s name, W'hat’s the matter?” said the astonished 
horseman, endeavouring to extricate his bridle from the grasj) 
r)f the old woman; “ for Heaven’s sake, let mo go and see what’s 
the matter.” • ^ 

Ohon ! .that I should have lived to see the day 1—The 
steading’s a’ in a low, and the bonny stackyard lying in the 
red ashes, and the gear a* driven away. But gang na forward; 
it wad break your young heart, hinny, to see what iny auld een 
jiac seen this morning.” 

“ And who has dared to do tliis ? let go mf bridle, Annaple 
-f-where is my grandmother—my sisters?—Where is Grace 
A^pnstrong?—God I —the words of the warlock^ are knelling in 
my ears!” * 

He sprang from his horse to rid himself of Annaple’s inter- 
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niption, and aacending the hill with great speed, soon came in 
view of the spectacle with ^hich she had threatened him. It 
was indeed a heart-breaking sight. Tho* habitation whiqh he 
had lofb in its seclu&ion, beside thp moimtain-etreaiL, surrounded 
with every evidence of rustic jdenty, was now a wasted and 
blackened ruin. Frbm amongst the shattered and sable i^alls 
the smoke continued to rise. The turf-stack, the barnyard, 
the offices stocked with cattle, all the wealth of an upland 
cultivator of the period, of which poof Elliot possessed no 
common share, had* been laid waste or carried off in a single 
night. He stood a moment motionless, and then exclaimed, 
“I am mined—mined to the ground!—But curse on the warld’s 
gear—Had it not been the week before the bridal—But I am 
nao babe to sit domi and greet about it. If I can but find 
Crracc, and my grandmother, and my sisters wecl, I can go to 
the wars in Flanders, as my gude-sire did, under the Bellenden 
banner, wi’ auld Buccleuch.* At ony rate, I will keep up a 
heart, or they will lose theirs a’thegither,” 

Manfully strode Hobbie down the hill, resolved to suppress 
Ills o\vu despair, and administer consolation which he did not 
feel. The neighliouring inhabitants of the dell, particularly 
those of his own name, had already assembled. The yoimger 
part were in anns and clamorous for revenge, although they 
know not upon A’hom ; the elder were taking measures for the 
relief of the distressed family. Annaple’s cottage, which was 
situated do>vn the brook, at some distance from the scene of 
mischief, had been Imatily adapted for the temjioraTy accommo¬ 
dation of the old lady and her daughters, with such articles as 
hod been contributed by the neighbours, for very little was saved 
from the wreck. 

“ Are ve to stand here a’ day, sirs,” exclaimed one tall young 
nmn, “ and look at the burnt wa's of our kinsman's house 1 
Every wreath of the reek is a blast of sb^ime upon us ! Let us 
to horse, and take the chase.—Who has the nearest blood- 
hmmd 

“ It's yemng paniscliff,” answered another; “ and he’s been 

* Walter, first Cord Scott of Buccleuch, carried a leg:ioQ of borderers tp 
the wars of Flandf ts, to assist the Prince of Orange against the Spaniank 
They were welcome to Uie country where war was raging, and their absehce 
woe felt os a relief in that, where pence, from the union of the crowns, was 
become desirable. 
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(m and away wi’ abc hoiae kng to see if he can track 
them.” 

Let us follow hiiB then^ and ^ise the country^ and xnak 
mair telp as me ride^ and then have at the Qumbeiland reivers 1 
Take, bum, and slay—they*that lie nearest us shall smart 
* first.* • • 

** Whisht I baud your tongues, daft callants,” said an old 
man, “ ye dinna ken what ye speak about. What I wad ye 
raise war atween twa j>acificated countries 1” 

“ And what signifies dcaving us wi’ tolca^about our fathers,” 
retorted the young man, “if we’re to sit and see our frieiwis’ 
houses burnt ower their heads, and no put out hand to revenge 
them ? Our fathers did not do that, I trow ?” 

“ I am no saying onything against revenging Hobhic's wrong, 
puir chield; but we maun take the law wi’ us in time days^ 
8imon," answered the more prudent elder. 

“ And besides,” said another old man, “ I diiiiia believe 
tliere's ano now living that kens the lawful mode of following a 
frav across the Border. Tam o’ Wljittram kerid a’ about it: but 
he died in the hard wtuter.” 

“ Ay,” said a third, “ he was at the great gathering, wdieJi 
they chased as far as Thirl wall ; it was the yerir after the fight 
of PUiliphaugh.” 

“Hout,” exclaimed another of these discording counsellors, 
“ there’s nae greaf skill needed; just put a lighted peat on the 
end of a spear, or hayfork, or sicliko, and blaw a bom, and cry 
the gathering-word, and then it’s lawful to follow gear into 
England, and recover it by the strong hand, or to take gear frae 
some other Englishman, providing ye lift nae mair than’s been 
lifted frae you. That’s the aiild Xiorder law, made at Dun- 
drennan, in the days of the Black Douglas. Deil aue n^ed doubt 
it. It’s as clear as the sun.” 

“Come away, then, lads," cried Simon, “got to your gefd- 
ings, and we’ll take auld Ouddio the muckle tasker wi’ ns; he 
kens the value o’ the stock and plenishing that’s been lost. 
Robbie’s stalls and stakes shall be fou again or night; and if 
we canna big up the auld house sae soon, we'^ Jay«an English 
^e as low as Heugh-foot is—and that’s fair play, a’ the world 
ow.” ^ ^ 

This animating proposal was received with great applause by 
the younger part of the assemblage, when a whisper ran among 
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them, “ There’s Hobbie himsell, puir fallow! we’U be guided by 
him.” 

The principal sufferer, having now reaohed the bottom of tho 
bill, pushed on thr<;;^ugh the crowd, unable from tumultuous 
state of his feelings, to do mocS than receive and return the 
grasps of the friendly hands by which his neighbours and 5dn8> 
men mutely expressed their sympathy in his misfortune. While 
ho pressed Simon of Hackbum’s hand, his anxiety at length 
found words. “ Thank ye, Simon—^tlioiik ye, neighbours—I ken 

what ye wad a’ say. But where are they ?—-Where are”- 

He stopped, as if afraid even to name the objects of his inquiry j 
and with a similar feeling, his kinsmen, without reply, poin^ 
to the hut, into which Hobbie precipitated himself with the des- 
I>erate air of one who is resolved to know the worst at once. 
A general and i)owerful expression of sympathy accompanied 
him, “ Ah, puir fallow—puir Hobbie!” 

“ He’ll lc;irn the warst o't now !” 

“ Tint I trust Eamscliff will get some speeriiigs o’ the puir 
Itussie.” 

Such were the exclamations of the ^up, who having no 
acknowledged leader to direct their motions, passively awaited 
the rtutum of the sufferer, and determined to be guided by his 
directions. 

The meeting' between Hobbie and his family was in the 
highest degree affecting. His sisters threw themselves upon 
liim, and almost stifled him with their caresses, as if* to prevent 
his looking round to distinguish the absence of one yet more 
beloved. 

“ Grod hell) thee, my son 1 He can help when worldly trust 
is a broken reed.”—Such was the welcome of the matron to her 
nnfortiinq,te gi*andson. He looked eagerly round, holding two 
of his sisters by the hand, while the third hung about his neck 
—“I see you—I count you—my grandmother, Lilias, /can, 
and Annot; but where is”-(he hesitated, and then con¬ 

tinued, as if with an effort), “Where is Grace? Surely this 
is not a time to hide hersell frae me—there’s nae time for. 
^ datbng nowt” * 

“ O brother K’ and “ Our poor Grace!” was the only answet 
his questions c(^d procure, till his grandmotlier rose up, anii 
gently disengag^ him from the weeping girls, him to a seat, 
and with the affecting serenity which sincere piety, like oil 
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sprinkled on the wares, can throw over the most acute feelings, she 
said, “ My bairn, when thy grantlfajhcr was killed in the wars, 
and left me with six ^^rphans around me, with scarce bread to 
eat, & a roo6 to cover ua, I Imd strength,—•not of mine own— 
but I had strength given me tW say. The Lord’s will be done I— 
. My %on, our peaceful house was last night Isrokeu into by mo^- 
troo^iera, armed and masked; they have taken and destroyed 
all, and carried otf our dear Grace. lh*ay for strength to say, 
His will be done !” ^ 

“ Mother ! inotlier ! urge me not— I canript—not now— I am 
a sinful man, and of a hardened race. Masked—^armed—Grace 
carried off! Gio me my sword, and my father’s knapsack—1 
will have vengeance, if I should go to the pit of darkness to 
seek it !” 

“ O my bairn, my bairn ! be patient under the rod. Who 
knows when He may lift his hand off from us 1 Young Eams- 
cliff, Heaven bless him, has taen the chase, with Davie of 
Stonhouse, and the first comers. I cried to let house and 
plenishing bum, and follow the reivers to recover Gnwje, and 
Earnscliff and his meh were ower the Fell within three hours 
after the deed. God bless him I he’s a real Eiimscliffj he’s his 
father's true son—a leal friend.” 

“ A tme friend indeexl; God bless him !” exclaimed Hobbie ; 
let's on and away, and take the chase after htm.” 

“ Oh, my child, before you run on danger, lot ino hear you 
but' say, Ifts will bo done !” 

“ Urge me not, mother—not now.” He was rushing out, 
when, looking back, he observed his grandmother make a mute 
attitude of aflliction. He returned hastily, threw himself into 
her arms, and said, “ Yes, mother, I cari say, His will be <lone, 
since it will comfort you.” 

“ May Ha go forth—may He go forth with you, my dmr 
bairn ; and oh, may He give you cause to say on your return, 
His name l)e praised !” 

• “ Farewell, mother !—farewell, my dear sisters !” exclaim#Ml 
^lliot, and rushed out of the house. 
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CHAPl’ER EIGHTP. 

« 

Kow hone, and hattcK^ cried tbe laird,- 
Now JiorHe and hattock speedilie 
Tljey that winna ride for Telfor'a kye, 

Let them never look in the face o* me. 

Border Ballad. 

“ Horse ! horae! and spear!” exclaimedl Hobbie to his kins¬ 
men. Many a ready foot was in the stirrup; and, while Elliot 
hastily collected arms and accoutrements (no easy matter in 
such a confusion), the glen resounded with the approbation of 
his younger friends. 

Ay, ay !" exclaimed Simon of Hackbum, “that’s tbe gate 
to take it, Hobbie. Let women sit and greet at hame, men 
must do m they have been done by; it’s tbe Scripture says’t.” 

“ Hand yoiu* tongue, sir,” said one of tlie seniors, sternly ; 

“ diiuia abuse the Word that gate, ye dinna ken what ye sijeak 
about.” , 

“Hae yo ony tidings f—Hae ye ouy speerings, Hobbie ^— 
0 callants, dinna be ower hasty,” said old Dick of the Dingle. 

“ What signifies preaching to us, e’enow ?” said Simon; “ if 
yo canna make Ijclp yoursell, dinna keep back them that can.” 

“Whisht, sir; wad ye take vengeance or yc ken wha has 
WTang’d ye ?” , 

“ D’ye think we dinna ken the road to England as weel as 
our fathers before us ?—^AH evil comes out o’ thereaway—it’s an 
auld saying and a true; and we’ll e’en away there, as if the 
devil was hla^v^ng us south.” 

“ We’ll follpw the track o’ EamaclifTs horses ower the waste,” 
cried one Elliot. 

' “ m prick them out through the blindest moor in the Border, 
an tliere had been a fair held there the day before,” said Hugh, 
the blacksmith of Ringlebum, for I aye shoe his horse wi* my 
nin hand.” 

“Lay qn the deer-hounds,” cried another; “where are 
they?" ^ 5 , 

“ Hout, man. the sun’s been long up, and tb&dew is aff tli 
gmmd—the aceit will never lie.” • ® 

Hobbie instantly whistled on his hounds, which were roving 
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about the ruins of tbeir old habitation, and filling the air vith 
their doleful howls. 

“ I^ow, Killbuck,” said Hobbie,* “ fry thy skill this day'*—and 
then, as if a light had suddenly broke on hii®,—“ that ill-faur’d 
goblin eimk something o’ thisS He may ken mair o’t, either 
•by Tfllains on earth, or devils below— I’ll tae it frae him, if i 
should cut it out o’ his mis-shapen bouk wi' my whinger.” He 
then hastily gave directions to his comrades ; “ Four o’ ye, wi' 
Simon, baud right fon^rd to Giteme’s Gap, If they re Englisli, 
they’ll be for being back that way. The r^t di^jerso by twu- 
somc and threesome tlirough the waste, and meet me at the 
Trysting-pool. Tell my brothers when they come up, to follow and 
meet us there. Poor lads, they will hao hearts wed nigh as wiir 
jis mine ; little think they what a sorrowful house they are bring- 
ing their venison to ! I’ll ride ower Mucklostaiie Moor mysdl.” 

“And if I were you,” said Dick of the Dingle, “I would 
speak to Canny Elshie. He can tell yon whatever betides in 
this land, if he’s sae minded,” 

“ He shall tell me,” said Hobbie, who was busy putting his 
arms in order, “ what-fic kens o’ this night’s job, or I sliall right 
weel ken wherefore he does not.” 

Ay, but speak him fair, iny iKumy man—apeak him fair, 
Hobbie; the like o’ him will no l)ear thrawing. They converse 
sae mnckle wi’ thao fractious ghaiste and evil spirits, that it 
clean spoils their temper.” 

Let nfe alane to guide him,” answered Hobbie , there’s 
that in my breast this day, tliat would ower-mms'er a’ the 
warloijks on earth and a’ the devils in hell.” 

And being now fully equipped, he threw himself on his horse, 
and spurred him at a rapid pace against the steep ascent. 

Elliot spe>edily sunnounted the hill, rode dr^wn •the #thcr side 
at the same rate, crossed a wood, and tmversed a long glen, eye 
he at length regained Muckk^tane Moor. As he was obliged, 
in the course of his journey, to relax his sjieed in consideration 
of the labour which his horse might still have to undergo, he 
jiafl time to consider maturely in what manner he should 
(^dress the Dwarf, in order to extract from hifb th<f knowledge 
•ihich he supped him to bo in possession of» concerning the 
authors of his misfortunes. Hobbie, thouglr blunt, x>luin of 
speech, and hoi of disposition, like moat of ois countrjrmen, 
was by no means deficient in the shrewdness which is also their 
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characterintic. He reflected, that from what he had observed 
on the memorable nifjht when the Dwarf was first seen, and 
from the conduct of that mysterious >x*'ng ever since, he was 
likely to be ronderfd even more obstinate in his sullenness by 
threats tind violence. 

“ ril B|K!iak him fair,” he said, “as auld Dickon advised me. 
Tlioiigh folk say he has a lea^ie wi’ Satan, he canna be sic an 
incarnate devil as no to take some pity in a case like mine; 
and folk threep he'll whiles do good, chfuitable sort o’ things, 
ril keep my heart .doun as well as I can, and stroke liim wi' 
the hair ; and if the warat c^)me to the warst, it’s but wringing 
the head o’ him about at last.” 

Tn this disposition of accommodation lie approached the hut 
of the Solitary. 

The old man w'as not upon his seat of audience, nor could 
llobhie perceive him in his garden, nr enclosures. 

“ He’s gotten into his very keep,” said Hobbie, “maybe to 
be out o’ the gate; hut I’se pu’ it down aliout his lugs, if I 
canna w'in at him otherwise.” 

Having thus eommuned with himself,-he raised his voice, 
and invoked Elshie, in a tone as supplicating os his conflicting 
feelings would permit. “Elshie, my glide friend !” No reply, 
“Elshie, canny Father f^lshiol” Tlie Dwarf remained mute. 
“ Sorrow be in tJic crooked carcass of thee!” said the Borderer 
between his teeth ; and then again attempting a soothing tone, 
—“ Good Father Elshie, a most miserable creature desires some 
counsel of your wisdom.” 

“Tlie better I” answered the shrill and discordant voice of 
the Dwarf through a very small window, resembling an arrow- 
slit, which he had constmeted iicAr the door of his dwelling, 
and through which he could see any one who approached it, 
wjjthoiit the possibility of their looking in upon him. 

“ The better 1” said Hobbie impatiently; “ what is the better, 
Elshie ? Do you not hear me tell you I am the most miserable 
WTetch living ?” 

“And do you not hear me tell you it is so much the betterf 
and did I iB)t teil you this morning, when you thought youtseB 
80 happy, what an evening was coming upon you 1” ^ 

“ That ye di(^ e’en,” re^ed Hobbie, “ and that gars me come 
to you for advice now; they that foresaw the trouble maun ken 
the ciure.” 
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** i know no cure for eartWy trouble,” returned tlio Dwarf; 
** or if 1 (U(b why should I help others^ when none hath aided 
mel Have I not loijt wealth, tliaf would have boujfht jill thy 
l)arrefi hills ^ hundred times over) rank, t^ wliich thine is os 
that of a peasant ? society, VVro there was an intorchauge of 
»all tliat was amiable—of all that was iAtellectual) Have*l 
not lost oU this ? Am I not residing here, the veriest outcast 
on the face of Nature, in the most hideous and most solituiy of 
her retreats, myself more hideous than all that is around me 1 
And why should othA* worms complain to mo when they are 
trodden on, since I am myself lying crusheefaud writhing under 
the chariot wheel 1” 

“ Ye may have lost all this," answered Hobbie, in tlio bitter¬ 
ness of emotion; “ land and friends, goods and gear; ye may 
hae lost them a',—but ye ne’er can hao sae sair a liwirt as mine., 
for ye ne’er lost nae Grace Armstrong. And now my last hopes 
are gone, and 1 shall ne’er see her mair." 

This he said in the tone of deepest emotion—and there 
followed a long pause, for the mention of his bride’s luunu had 
overcome the more angry and irritabie feelings of poor Hobbie. 
£ro he had again addi^essed the Solitary, the bony hand and 
long fingers of the latter, holding a large leathern bag, was 
tlirust forth at the small window, and as it uuclutchcd tlie 
burden, and let it drop with a clang ujwn the groiiud, his Jiareli 
voice again atldrcssed Elliot. 

There**—there lies a salve for every human iU j ko, at least, 
eacli human wretch readily thinks.-— Begone; returii twice as 
wealthy as thou wert before yesterday, and torment me no more 
with questions, complaints, or thanks; they are alike odious 
to me." 

It’s a’ gowd, by Heaven!" said Elliot, |iavkig glanced at 
the contents^ and then again addressing the Hermit, Mucklo 
obliged for your g«xMl'Will; and I wad blithely gie you a boiid 
for some o’ the siller, or a w^adset ower the lands o’ Wideopen. 
But I dinna ken, Elahie; to be free wi’ you, I dinna like to 
use siller imless I kend it was decently come by; and maybe it 
might turn into sclato-stanes, and che^it some jibor nan." 

• ‘‘Ignorant idiot 1" retorted the Dwarf; “4ho trash is as 
i^uine poisofl as ever w'oa dug out of the bowels of the earth. 
Take it—use it, and may it thrive with you ^ it hath done 
with me." 
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** But I tell you/' said Elliot, “ it waami about the gear that 
I was consulting you,—it was a braw barnyard, doubdess, aud 
thirty luiod of liner cattle there wereu^ on this side of the 
(Jatrail but let the gear gang,—if ye could gie^me but'speer- 
ings o' puir Grace, I would be oiatent to bo your slave for life, 
i»' oiiy thing tliat didaa touch my salvation. 0 Elshio, s:>eak,, 
nuin, speak!” 

“Well, then," answered the Dwaif, as if worn out by liis 
iiriportuuity, “ sint^ thou hast not enough of woes of thine own, 
but must needs seek to bui'den thyself with those of a partner, 
sock her whom thoh hast lost in the fVest. ” 

“ In the JVest ? That’s a wide word.” 

“ It is the last,” said the Dwarf, “ which I design to utter 
and he drew the shutters of his window, leaving Hobble to make 
the most of the hint he had given. 

The west!—^the west!—thought Elliot; the country is pretty 
quiet down that way, unless it wore Jock o’ the Todholes; and 
he’s ower anld now for the like o’ thao jobs.—^West!—By my 
life, it must bo Westbumflat. “ Elshie, just tell me on$ word. 
Am 1 right ? Is it Westbumflat! If 1 am wrang, say sae. 
I wadna like to wj'te an innocent neighbour wi’ violence—No 
answer ?—It must be the Red Reiver—I didua think he wad 
liae ventured on me, neither, and sae mony kin as there’s o’ us 
—I am thinking he’ll hae some better backing than his Cum- 
berlaud friends.—Fareweel to you, Elshie, and mony thanks— 
1 downa be fashed wi’ the sillep e’en now, for I maon awa’ to 
meet my friends at the Trysting-place—Sae, if ye carena to 
open the window, yo can fetch it in after I’m awa'.” 

Still there was no reply. 

“ He's deal, or he's daft, or he’s baith j but I hae nae time to 
stay to clavcr wi’ him.” 

And otf rode Hobbie Elliot towards the place of rendezvous 
which he had named to his friends. 

Four or five riders were already gathered at the Txysting- 
pool They stood in close consultation together, while Idieir 
horses were permitted to graze among the poplars which over¬ 
hung the b^ood still pool. A more numerous party were seen 
coming from th^ southward. It proved to be Eamscliff and hh 
party, who had followed the track of the cattle as frr as 

* A strong bornTdary ditch, seetningiy designed to defend the Celtic cv 
Gaelic portion of tb« South SGtainst the invasioiis of the Saxons. 
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English border, but had halted on the information that a con¬ 
siderable force was drawn together under some of the Jacobite 
gentlemen in that distijct, and thbreVere tidings of insurrection 
in different jsvrts of Scotland. This took ^way from the act 
which had been perpetrated tlftsappearance of private animosity, 
•or IdVe of plunder; and Eamsclilf was now disposed to regoad 
it as a symptom of civil war. The young gentleman greetml 
Uobbie with the most sincere sympathy, and informed him of 
the news he had received. 

“ Then, may I never stir frae the bit,” said Elliot, if auld 
Ellieslaw is not at the bottom o’ tlie haill vulany! Ye see lie’s 
leagued with the Cumborhmd Catholics; and that agrees wed 
wi’ what Elshie hinted about Westburnflat, for Ellieslaw aye 
protected him, and he will wont to harry and disarm the country 
about his aiii hand before he breaks out.” 

Some now remembered that the party of ruffians had been 
heard to say they were acting for James VIII. and were charged 
to disarm all rebels. Others had hoard Wwtbumflat boast, in 
drinking parties, that Ellieslaw would soon be in arms for the 
Jacobite cause, and that he himself was to hold a command 
under him, and that they would bo bad neighbours for young 
Eaniscliff, and all that stood out for the established government. 
The result was a strong belief that Westburnflat had headed 
the party under Ellieslaw's orders, and they resolved to proceed 
instantly to the house of the former, and, if possible, to secure his 
person. They were by this time Joined by so many of their dis¬ 
persed fneaidfl, that their number amounted to upwards of twenty 
horsemen, well mounted, and tolerably, though variously, armed. 

A brook, which issued from a naiTow glen among the hills, 
entered, at Westburnflat, upon the open marshy* level, which, 
expanding about half-armile in every direction, gives^ name to 
the spot. Ip this place the chanuto of the stream becomes 
changed, and from l^ing a lively brisk-running mountain torrenl;, 
it stagnates, like a blue swollen snake, in dull deep windings, 
through the swampy level. On the aide of the stream, and 
pearly about the centre of the plain, arose the tower of West^ 
bumflat, one of the few remaining stronghdlds i>rmerly so 
' ifumerous upon the borders. The ground upoqi which it stood 
gently elevated above the marsh for the space of about a 
hundred yards, a^ording an esplanade of dry turffwhich extended 
itself in the immediate neigh^urhood of the tower; but^ beyond 
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which, the surface preseuted to strangers was that of an impass¬ 
able and dangerous bog. The owner of the tower and his in^ 
mates alone knew the winalng and intricate paths, which lead¬ 
ing over ground tl^t was comparatively sound, adgiitted visitors 
to his residence. But among the party which were assembled 
vndcr £amsclli!'’8 directions, there was more than one person 
qualified to act as a guide, for although the owner’s character 
{iiid habits of life were generally known, yet the laxity of feeling 
with respect to property prevented his being looked on with the 
abhorrence with whiesh he must have Ixjen regarded in a more 
civilised country, ile was considered among his more peaceable 
Tieighlwjurs, pretty much its a gambler, cock-fighter, or horse- 
jockey would be regarded at the present day; a j)erson, of 
course, whose habits wore to be condemned, and his society, in 
geuend, avoided, yet who could not be considered as marked with 
the indelible infamy attached to his profession where laws have 
been habitually observed. And their mdignation was awakened 
against him u{)on this occasion, not so much upon account of the 
general nature of the transaction, which wfis just such as was to 
be expected from this marauder, as that tlie violence had been 
|)erpetrated upon a neighbour agaiust whom he had no cause of 
quarrel,—against a friend of their own,—above aU, against one 
of the name of Elliot, to which clan most of tliem belonged. It 
was not therefere, wonderful, that there should be several in 
the band pretty well acquainted with the locality of his habita¬ 
tion, and capable of giving such directions and guidaLice as soon 
placed the whole party on the* open space of firm ground in front 
of the Towel" of Westburnflat. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 

So 8i>ak the knicht; the geaunt sed, 
forth with the, the etely maid, 

Aud xiiok me quite of the and ache; 

For glanusing ee, or brow ao brent, 
rOr cheek with rose and lilye blent. 

Me liets not flcht with the. 

Romance of the Faicoe. 

The tower, before which the party now stood, was a small squ&ie 
building of the most gloomy aspect. The walls were of great 
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th!ckn<!««f and the wiudowB, or slit* which iwrved the i>urjM»se 
of windowR, aoemed rather calculate^ to afford the defcnderH the 
mean^ of employing naissile wea^na, than for admitting air or 
light to the •partraente wifhi^. A small battlement projected 
over the walls on every side, and,afforded farther advantage of 
defeiA^ by its niched parapet, within whtdi arose a steep roof, 
flagged with grey stones. A single tnm^t at one angle, defended 
by a door studded with huge iron nails, rose alcove the battle¬ 
ment, and gave aec^si^ to the roof from within, by the spiral 
staircase which it enclosed. It seemed to tjto party that their 
motions were watched by some one concealed within this turret; 
and they were confirmed in their belief, when, through a narrow 
loophole, a female hand was seen to wave a handkerchief, as if 
by way of signal to them. Hobbie was almost out of his senses 
with joy and eagerness. 

“ It was Graea’s hand and arm,” ho said; “ I can swemr to it 
amang a thousand. There is not the like of it on this side of 
the Lowdens—^We’ll have her out, lads, if we should carry (jff 
the Tower of Westburnflat stane by stane.” 

EamsclifT, though he doubted the possibility of recognising a 
fair maiden’s hand at such a distance from the eye of the lover, 
would say nothing to damp his friend’s animated hojics, and it 
was resolved to summon the garrison. 

The shout of the party, and the winding of ode or two honis, 
at length brought to a loophole, which flanked the cri trance, the 
haggard face of an old woman. 

That’s the Reiver’s mother,” said one of the EUiots; “ she’s 
ten times waur than himsell, and is wyted for muckle of the ill 
he does about the country.” 

“ Wha are ye ^ What d’ye want here I” were the queries of 
the resfjectable progenitor. 

‘*We are j^eeking William Graeme of Westburnflat,” said 
Eamsicliflt 

“ He’s no at haxne,” returned the old dame. 

** When did he leave homel” pursuetl EarnscUflT. 

“ I canna tell,” said the portress. 

** When will he return V* said Hobbie Elliot. 

* dinna keq naething alK)ut it,” replied the iitexorable guar¬ 
dian of the keep.^ 

“ Is there anybody within the tower with yon ?” again do 
manded Eamsoliff. 
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Naebody but mysell and baudrons,”* said the old woman ? 

‘‘ Then o[)cn the gate and admit ua,” said BamscUff; I am a 
justice of peace, and in search of the evidence of a felony.’* 

“ Deil be in their fingers that diiiws a bolt for ye,” n^rterl 
the iKjrtress; “ for mine shali never do it. Thinkna ye shame 
o’ yoursells, to come here siccan a band o’ ye, wi’ your srords, 
and spears, and steel-caps, to frighten a lone widow woman 

“Our information,” said Earnscliff, “is positive; we are 
seeking goods which have been forcibly carri^ off, to a great 
amount.” ^ 

“And a young woman, that’s been cruelly made prisoner, 
that’s worth mair than a’ the gear, twice told,” said Hobbie. 

“ And I warn you,” continued Earnscliff, “ that your only way 
to prove your son’s innocence is to give us quiet admittance to 
search the house.” 

“ And what will ye do, if I carena to thraw the keys or draw 
tlje bolts, or open the grate to sic a clamjamfrie ?” said the old 
dame, scofiingly. 

“ Force our way with the king’s key8,t and break the neck of 
every living soiil we find in the house, ff ye dinna gie it ower 
forthwith ! ” menace<l the intiensed Hobbie. 

“ Threatened folks live lang,” said the hag, in the same tone 
of irony; “ there’s the iron grate—try your skeel on’t, lads- -it 
lias kept out as gude men as you, or now.” 

So saying, she laughed, and withdrew from the aperture 
tljrougli which she had held the parley. 

The besiegers now opened a serious consultation. The im¬ 
mense thickness of the walls, and the small size of the windows, 
might, for a time, have even resisted cannon-sliot. The entrance 
was secured, first, by a strong grated door, composed entirely 
of hnminereil iron, of such ponderous strength as seemed 
<Milculatod to resist any force that could be brought against it. 
“ Pinches or forehammers will never pick upon't,” said Hugh, 
tlie blacksmith of Ringlebum ; “ ye might as weel batter at it 
wi’ pipe-staples.” 

Within the doorway, and at the distance of nine feet, which 
was the solid thickness of the wall, there was a second door of 
oak, crossed, b^th breadth and lengthways, with clenched bar8X>f 

* A Scotch faniiiar terra for the cat. u 

t The King’s Keys for searching lockfast places, if peaceable eatnuice 
l>o refiueil, are the inroad axe and crowbar. Eitiranoe. in a word, is foreed 
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iron, and studded full of broad-headed nails. Besides all those 
defences, they were by no means coi^dent in the truth of tl)e old 
dame's assertion, thaWlm alone composed the fj^arrisoii. The 
more knowing of the part^aj ol^servetl lioof-mar^ in the tratsk 
by which they approached the* tower, which seemed to indicate 
that^everal persons had veiy lately j)as8ed'1n that direction. * 
To all these difficulties was added their want of means for 
attai'.king the place. There was no hope of procuring ladders 
long enough to reach |he battlements, and the windows, besides 
being veiy narrow, were secured with iron •bars. Sailing was 
therefore out of the question j mining was still more so, for 
want of tools and gunpowder; neither were the besiegers pro¬ 
vided with food, means of shelter, or other conveniences, wln<rh 
might have enabletl them to convert the siege into a hlo(;ktulc; 
and there would, at any rate, have been a risk of relief from 
some of the marauder’s comrades. Hobhie grinded and gnashed 
bis teeth, as, walking round the fastness, he could devise no 
means of making a forcible entry. At length he su(ld(*nly 
exclaimed, ** And what for no do as our fathers did lang syne 9 
Put hand to the wark, lads. Let us cut up bushes ancl briers, 
pile them before the door and set fire to them, and smoke that 
anld devil’s dam as if she were to l)e reested for bacon.” 

All immediately closed with this proposal, and some wont to 
work with swords and knives to cut down the alder and haw- 
thoni hushes which grew by the side of the sluggi'^h stream, 
nuiriy of which were sufficiently decayed and dricii for tlieir 
pur{^> 08 e, while others began to c>ollect them in a large sbmk, 
properly disposed for biiraing, as close to the iron grate as they 
could be piled. Fire was speedily obtained from, one of their 
guns, and Hobhie was already advancing to the pile with a 
kindled brand, when the surly face of the rolTber,* and the 
muzzle of a jnusquetoon, were partially shown at a shot-hok 
which flanked the entrance. “Mony thanks to ye,” lie said, 
scoifingiy, ** for collecting sae muckle winter eliding for us; but 
if step a foot nearer It wi’ that limt, it’s be the dearest step 
ye ever made in your days.” , 

“ We’ll sune see that,” said Hobhie, advancing fearlessly with 
•tje torch. , • 

The marauder^ snapped his piece at him, which, fortunately 
for our honest mend, did not go off; while Hamscliff, firing at 
the Same moment at the narrow aperture and slight mark 
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aiforded by the robber’s face, grazed the side of his head with a 
bullet. He had apparently ^cnlated upon his post affording 
him mf)re setnirity, for he no sooner, the wound, thojtgh a 
very slight one, than he request^t 'a pariey, and < demanded to 
know what they meant by attadiDg in this fashion a peaceable 
and honest man, and shedding his blood in that lawless miQmer.' 

** We want your prisoner," said Eamscliff, “ to be delivered 
up to us in safety.” 

‘^And what cjoncem have you with ^erl” replied the ma¬ 
rauder. I 

“ That,” retorted Eamscliff, “ you who are detaining her by 
force, have no right to inquire.” 

“ Awool, I think I can gie a guess,” said the robber. “ Wed, 
sirs, I am laith to enter into deadly fued with you by spilling 
ony of your bluid, though Eamscliff hasna stopped to shed mine 
—and he can hit a mark to a groat’s breadth—so, to prevent 
mair skaith, I am willing to deliver up the prisoner, since nae 
less will please you." 

“And ITobbie’s gear?" cried Simon of Hackbum. “D’ye 
think you’re to be free to plunder the faulds and byres of a 
gentle Elliot as if they were an auld wife’s hen’s-cavey ?” 

“ As I live by bread,” replied Willie of Westbumflat—“ As 
I live by bread, I have not a single cloot o’ them ! They’re a' 
owcr the inarch'lang syne; there’s no a horn o’ them about the 
tower. But I’ll see what o’ them can be gotten back, and I’ll 
take this day twa days to meet Hobbie at the CastlAon wi’ twa 
frumds on ilka side, and see to inak an agreement about a’ the 
wrang he can wyte me wi'.” 

“ Ay, ay,".said Elliot, “ that will do wed eneugh.” And then 
aside to his kinsman, “ Murrain on the gear i Lordsake, man I 
say iiougfit about them. Let us but get puir Grace out o* that 
auld hellicat’s dutches.” 

“ Will ye gie me your word, Eamsdiff,” said the marauder, 
who still lingered at the diot-hole, “ your feith and troth, with 
hand and glove, that I am free to oome and free to gae, with 
five minutes to^open the grate, and five minutes to steek it and 
to draw the bolts ? less winna do, for they want cidshing sairly. 
WUlyedo thiij?” , f ' 

“ You shall thave .full time,” said Eamscliff; “ I plight may 
faith and. troth, my hand and my ^ove.” 

“ Wait there a moment, then," said AVestbumflat; “ or hear 
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ye, i wad rather ye wad fa^ back a pifitol-Bhot from the d(K)r 
It'a no that I mistrust your wo:^, ^^jamscUff; but it’s best to 
be b™.” 

** 0, friend^” thoujy;ht to hl&iselfV ^ he drew back, 

** an I liad you but on Tumor*#holm, * and iiaebody by bnt twa 
honelt lads to see fair play, 1 wad make yd wish ye IumI brokdh 
your ere ye had touched beast or body that belonged to mo I” 
He has a white fetdhor in his wing this cuime Wostbuniflat, 
after a’,” said Simon of Haekbum, somewhat scandalised by his 
ready surrender.—“ He’ll ne’er fill his fathei’s boots.” 

In the meanwhile, the inner door of the tower was opened, 
and the mother of the freebooter apj)eared in the sjuice betwixt 
that and the outer grate. Willie himself was next seen, leading 
forth a female; and the old woman, carefully bolting the grate 
behind them, remained on the post os a sort of sentinel. 

Ony aue or twa o’ ye come forwartl," said the outlaw, “ and 
take her frae my liand hoill and sound.” 

Hobble advanoed eagerly to meet his betrothed bride. 
Eamscliif followed ti^ore slowly, to guard against treachery. 
Suddenly Hobble slackened his pace in the deepest mortihcBtiou, 
while that of Earusclifl’was hastened by im{mtient suiprise. It 
was not Grace Armstrong, but Miss Isabella Vere, whoso lilnir- 
ation had been effected by their appearance before the tower. 

“Where is Gniccl where is Groce ArmstrSng?” exclaimed 
Hobbie, in the extremity of wrath and iudignatieiL 

*’* Not in ray lumds,” answered Westbumflat j “ ye n ay search 
the tower, if ye misdoubt me.” 

“ You false villain, you shall account for her. or die on the 
spot,” said Elliot, presenting liis gun. 

But his companions, who now came up, instantly disarmed 
him of his weapon, exclaiming, all at once, “'Hand afld glove! 
faith and troth ! Haud a care, Hobbie; we maun kt^^p oiu* faitli 
Wi’ Westbumflat, were he the greatest rogue ever rode.” 

Thus protected, the outlaw recovered his audacity, wliich hatl 
b4en somewhat daunted by the menacing gesture of Elliot. 

• “I have kept my word, sirs,” he said, “an<4 I look to have 

nao wrang among ye. If this is no the prisoner ye^ught,” he 
? • 

* * There is a level raeadow on the very margin of the two kingdoms, 
called Tnmer*e-holl>i, just where the brortk called Crlssd^ joins the LiddeL 
It is said to have derived its name as btdng a place froquenUy assigned 
for tourneys, during the ancient Border times. 
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said, addressing Earnscliff, ye’ll render her hack to me again. 
I am answerable for her to jbhose that aught her." 

“ For God's sfike, Mr. Eamscliflf, protp^t me!” said Miss Vere. 
clinging to her delk/orer ; ** do n^^'^ou abandon osie whom the 
whole world seems to have abandoned," 

♦ “ Fear nothing,” 'whispered Earnscliff, “ I will protects you 
with my life." Then turning to WeAtbumflat, ** Villain!” he 
said, “ how dared you insult this lady ?" 

“For that matter, Earnscliff,” answered the freebooter, “I 
can answer to thenu that has better right to ask me than you 
liavc ; but if you come with an armed force, and take her awa' 
from thf^m that her friends lodged her wi', how will you answer 
that? —But it’s your ain affair—Nae single man can keep a 
tower against twenty—A' the men o’ the Mearns downa do 
uiair than they dow." 

“ He lie« most falsely," said Isabella; “ he carried me off' by 
violonc.e from my father." 

“ Mayl)C he only wante<l ye to think sae, hinny," replied the 
robber j “ but it’s nae business o’ mine, let it be as it may.—Sc 
ye winna resign her back to me?" 

“ Back to you, fellow ! Surely no," answered Earnscliff; “ 1 
will protect Miss Vere, and escort her safely wherever she is 
plejised to l)e conveyed." 

‘‘Ay, ay, may‘l)e you and her hae settled that already,” said 
Willie of Westbuniflat. 

“And Grace?" interrupted Hobbie, shaking himself loose 
from the friends who had been preaching to him the sanctity 
of the siife-condiict, upon the faith of which the freclx)oter had 
ventured from his tower,—“Where’s Grace?” and he rushed 
on the marauder, sword in hand. 

Westbiimliat, thus pressed, after calling out, “Go<isake, 
Hobbie, heiir me a gliff!" fairly turned his b^k and fled. His 
mother stood ready to opki and shut the grate; but Hobbie 
stnick at the freebooter as he entered, with so much force, that 
the sword made a considerable cleft in the lintel of the vaultM 
iioor, which is stiill shown as a memorial of the superior strengtlk 
of those w!ho lived in the days of yore.* Ere Hobbie could 
n^peat the blol/, the door was shut and secured, and he 

* A similar tal4‘ is told about mmj a Border lintel. An ezainpl^ is 
shown on the up}>er lintel of the gate of the old castle at Draminelzier (is 
Peeblesshire) impressoil by the ftrm of Veitch of Byock. 
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compel i«rl to retrefiirto his companions, who were now pn^pariiig 
to break up the siege of Westburnflat. They insisted u[K)n his 
accompanying them inj^mir retufn. * 

“ Ye hie hrokon tru(je'2iSi|^y/' sai<l old ^^ick of the Dingle; 
“ an we takna the better care/ye’il play mair gowk's tricks, ami 
>>mak» yoursell the laughing-stock of tlte liaill country, besidas 
having your friends charged with slaughter under tnist. Bide 
till the meeting at Oastleton as ye hae gi'eed; and if ho disna 
make ye amends, then we'll hae it out o’ his heart’s blood. But 
let us gang reasonably to wark and keep our tryst, and I'se 
warrant we get back Grace, and the kye an^a’.” 

This cold-blooded reasoning wont ill down with the unf<»r- 
tunate lover; but, as he could only obtain the assistance of liis 
neighbours and kinsmen on their own terms, he was comiMdled 
to acquiesce in their notions of good faith and regular procedure, 
Eamsclift' now requested the assistance of a few of the party 
to convey Miss Vere to her father’s ctastlc of EUicslaw, to which 
she was peremptoiy in desiring to be conducted. 'Phis was 
readily granted; and five or six young men agreed to attend 
him as an escort. Hobbie was not of the number. Almost 
heart-broken by the events of the day, and his final disapiw)int- 
ment, he returned moodily home to take such measures as he 
could for the sustenance and protection of his family, and to 
arrange with his neighbours the farther steps which shouhl bo 
adopted for the recovery of Grace Armstrong. The rest of 
the' party disfiersed in (Ufferent directions, as soon ac they had 
crossetl the morass. The outlaw and his mother watciied them 
from the tower, until they entirely disapfSMired, 


CHAPTER TENTH. 

I left my ladye’s Ijowcr liut night— 

It was clad in wreaths of snaw,— 
ril seek it when the sun ia bright, 

And sweet the roses blaw. 

Old Ballad. 

fjiiiCENSED at what he deenuHl the coldness of^his friends in a 
cause which interested him so nearly, Hobbie had shaken him¬ 
self free of their company, and was now on his solitaiy road 
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homeward. The fiend founder thee !” isaid he, as he spurred 
iin^iatieiitly his over-fatigued and stumhliug horse; “ thou art 
like a' the rest o’ them. Kae 1 not b^d tliee, and fed thee, 
aud dressed thoc wi' mine aiu hapd,^aiid wouldstg^ou swapper 
now and break luy neck at my VMnost need Y But thou’rt e'en 
like the lave—the farthest oft' o’ them a’ is my cousin ten times 
removed, and day or night I wad liae served them wi’ my best 
bhfod ; and now, 1 think they show inair regard to the common 
thief of Westbumfiat than to their ain kinsman. But I should 
Hw the lights now in HeiigU-fiK>t-~-Wae^s me 1” he continued, 
recollecting himseli', ** there will neither cool nor eandlO'light 
shine in the Heugli-foot ony mair I An it wenia for my mother 
and sisters, aud i)oor Grace, 1 could find iu my heai*t to set 
spurs to tlio beast, and loup ower the scaur into the water to 
make an end o't a’.”'—In this disconsolate mood he turned his 
horse’s bridle towards the cottage in which liis family had found 
refuge. 

As he ap])roa(.;lied the door, he heard whispering aud tittering 
amongst his sisters. “ The doevil’s in the women,” said poor 
Uobbie; they would nicker, and laugh, aud giggle, if their 
U;st friend was lying a corp—aud yet I am glad they con keep 
up their hearts sae weel, poor silly things ; but the dirdiuii fa’s 
on me, to be sure, and no on them.” 

While he thus meditated, he was engaged in fastening up his 
horse iu a shed. “Thou maun do without horse-sheet and 
surcingle now, lad,” he said, addressing the animal; * “ you and 
me hao had a downcome alike; we had better hae fa’eu in the 
deepest pool o’ Tarras,” 

lie was iuteiTii})ted by the youngest of his sisters, W'ho came 
running out, luid speaking in a coiistniined voice, as if to stifle 
some emq,Uou,' called out to him, “ What are you doing there, 
liobbie, fiddling about the naig, and there’s one fi*ao Cumber¬ 
land Ixsen waiting here for you this hour luid mair 1 Haste ye 
iu, man; I'll take off tlie s^dle.” 

“ Aue frae Cumberland!” exclauned Ii31iot; and putting the 
bridle of his horse into the hand of his sister, he rushed into the 
cottage. Wh^re is he Y where is he Y” he exclaimed, glancing 
eagerly around, ^^nd setdng only females; “ Bid he luring news ojj 
Grace Y” ^ / 

“ Ho doughtna bide an instant longer,” said'the elder sistOT 
still with a suppressed laugh. 
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** Hont fie, balms!" said the old lady, with souietliiiij? of a 
good'humour^ reproof, ‘*ye shouldua vex your billy llobbie 
that way,—Look rouu^jny balm*, aifd see if there isna aue here 
mair fhaii ye Jeft this monH^” , 

Hobbie lookeil eagerly roimd. ^ There’s you and tlie throe 
(titties.” * f> • 

** There's four of us now, Hobbie, lad," said the youngest, who 
at this moment entered. 

In an instivnt Hobbie had in his arms Grace ArmstroTJg, 
who, with one of his sister’s plaids around her, liad jmsse^l un¬ 
noticed at his first entrance. “How darecfyou do this?" said 
Hobbie. 

“ It wasna my fault,” said Grace, endeavouring to cover her 
fat'e with her hands, to hide at uiu% her blushes, and escape the 
storm of hearty kisses with which her bridegroom punished her 
simple stratagem,—“ It wasna my fault, Hobbie; ye slwmld kiss 
Jeanie and the rest o’ them, for they hae the wyte o’t.” 

“ And so I will,” said Hobbie, and embraced and kissed his 
sisters and grandmother a hundred times, while the whole fiarty 
half-laughed, half-cried, in the extremity of their joy. “ I am 
the happiest man,” said Hobbie, throwing himself down on 
a seat, idmc^t exhausted,—“ I am the happiest man in the 
world!” 

“ Then, 0 my dear bairn,” said the good old* dame, who lost 
no opjwrtimity of teaching her lessons of religion at those 
moments When the heart was Iwjst open to receive it,—“ Then 
0 my son, give praise to Him that brings smiles out o' tears 
and joy out o* grief, as he brought light out o’ darkness, and the 
world out o' naething. Was it not my word, that if yc could 
say His will be done, ye might hae cause to say llis name lie 
praised?” • 

“ It was-;it was your word, grannie ; and I do praise Hiqi 
for His mercy, and for leaving me a goisl {larent when my ain 
were gone,” said honest Hobbie, taking lier hand, “ tlrnt puts 
me in mind to think of Him, baith in happiness and distress.” 

, There was a solemn pause of one or two minutes employed in 
the mcercise of menial devotion, which en^iresseS, in*purity and 
* stnoerity, the ^titude of the affectionate famil)| to that Provi- 
(teuce who had unexpectedly restored to their em^roices the friend 
wlmm they had lost. 

Hobble's first inquiries were concerning the adventures which 
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Grace bail undei^ne. They were told at length, but amounted 
in Bubstance to this:—That she was awaked by the noise 
wliich the ruffians made in'ordaking the house, and by the 
resistance made by one or two of "servants, which wah soon 
uvciXKJwered; that, dressing hera£f hastily, she ran down stairs, 
.•mid having seen, in* the scuffle, Westburnflat's vizard drop off, 
imprudently named him by his name, and besought him for 
mercy; that the ruffian instantly stopped her mouth, dragged 
her from the bouse, and placed her on horseback, behind one of 
liis associates. ^ 

“ ril break the adcursed neck of him,” said Hobbic, “ if there 
werena another Graeme in the land but liimsell!” 

She proceedeil to say, that she was carried southward along 
with the party, and the spoil which they drove before them, 
iiTitil they had crossed the Border. Suddenly a person, known 
to h(;r as a kinsman of 'Westbumffat, came riding very fast after 
the marauders, and told their leader, that his cousin had learnt 
from a sure hand that no luck would come of it, unless the lass 
was restored to lier friends. After some discussion, the chief 
of the party seemed to acquiesce. Grace Vas placed behind her 
new guardiiui, who pursued in silence, and with great speetl, 
tlio least frequented path to the Heugh-foot, and ere evening 
closeil, sot down the fatigued and terrified damsel within a 
quarter of a mile of the dwelling of her friends. Many and 
sincere wore the congratulations whicli passed on all sides. 

As the.se emotions subsided, less pleasing considerations liegan 
to intrude thetnselvc.s. 

“ This is a miserable place for ye a',” said Hobhie, lfx>kiiig 
around him ^ 1 can sleep weel eneugh niysell outby b^ide the 
naig, as I hae done mbny a lang night on the hills; But Jiow 
ye are tor put' yoursells u{>, I canna see! And what’s waur, I 
(;ijmna mend it; and what’s waur than a’, the moni may come, 
imd the day after that, without yoiu: being a bit better off.? 

“ It was a cowardly cruel thing,” said one of the sisters, 
looking round, ** to hairy a puir family to the bare wa’s this 
gate.” 

“ And l^ave iis neither stirk nor stot,” said the youngest 
brother, who n(?w entered, ” nor sheep nor lamb, nor aught that • 
eats grass and cprn.” , 

“ If they bad ony quarrel wi’ us,” said Harry, the second 
brother, ** were we na ready to have fought it out ? And that 
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we should liavo been a' frae hamo too,— 

hiU—Odd, lUx we had been at hame, Wi\ ^ 

Bhouldna hae wanted i ta mo mimr: Slit it's \ 

Hobba?” , A 

“ Our neighbours hae taen olidajr at the Cak 
him at the sight o’ men,” said Hobbie, mowm 
hovcd to have it a' their ain gate, or there wal^ 
got at their hands.” 1 

“To gree wi’ him!” exclaimed both his br<\ .v>, 

“ after sicran an act of^ stouthrife as hasna l^on li\ . o' in the 
country since the auld riding days I” 

“ Very true, billies, and my blood was e’en boiling at it; but 

-the sight o’ Grace Armstrong has settled it brawly.” 

“ But the stocking, Hobbie i” said John Elliot; “ we’re utterly 
ruineti. Harry and I hae been to gather what was on the outby 
land, and there’s scarce a cloot left. I kcmia how we’re to carry 
on—We maun a' gang to the wars, I think. Wcstbumllat 
hasna the means, e’en if ho had the will, to make up our loss; 
there’s nae mends to be got out o’ him, but what ye take out o' 
his bancs. He hasna jf four-footed creature but the vicious bh»od 
thing he rides on, and that’s sair trashed wi’ his night w>u*k. 
We are ruined stoop and roop.” 

Hobbie cast a mournful glance on Groce Armstrong, who rC' 
turne<l it with a down(;a8t look and a gentle sigh. 

“ Dinna l)e cast down, Imims,” said the grandmother, “ we 
hae'gude friends that wiuna forsake us in adversity, There's 
Sir Thomas Kittleloof is my third cousin by the mother’s side, 
and he has come by a hantle siller, and been made a knight- 
liaronet into the bargain, for being anc o’ the commiHsiouers at 
the Union.” 

‘♦He wadna gie a bodle to .save us frae.fanrishiBg,” said 
Hobbie j “ and, if lie did, the bread that I bought wi't wouhj 
stick .in my throat, when I thought it was |Kirt of the priijc of 
puir auld Scotland’s crown and independence.” 

There’s the Laird o’ Bunder, ane o’ the auldcst families in 
Tcviotdale." 

“He’s in the tolbooth, mother—he’s in the*Hcaft of Mid- 
Bouden for a thousand merk he borrowed from funders Wylie- 
so8^ the writer?’ ^ 

“Poor man !’'exclaiine<l Mrs, Elliot, “(am we no send him 
something, Hobbie ?” 
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O “ Ye forget, grannie, ye forget we want help oursella,” aaid 
Hobbie, somewhat peevishly. 

“ Troth did I, hinny," implied the^gpod-natured lady, “just 
at the instant; it’i^ sae natural ou ane’s Uude rmtions 

btdore themsells.—But there's ywing Eamsolifll” 

« He has ower little o’ his ain * and siccan a name to* keep 
up, it wad be a shame,” said Hobbie, “ to burden him wi’ our 
fli,stress. And I’ll tell ye, grannie, it’s needless to sit rhyming 
ower the style of a’ your Idth, kin, and i^ies, as if there was a 
charm in their braw names to do us good; the grandees hae 
forgotten us, and those of our ain degree hae just HtUe eneugh 
to gang on wi’ themsells; ne'er a friend hac we that can, or will, 
help us to stock the farm again.” 

Then, Hobbie, we maun trust in Him that can raise up 
friends and fortune out o’ the bare moor, os they say.” 

Hobbie sprung upon his feet. “Ye are right, grannie!” he 
exclaimed ; “ ye are right. I do ken a friend on the bare moor, 
that baith can and will help us—The turns o’ this day hae dung 
my head clean hirdie-girdie. 1 left as miickle gowd lying on 
Muchlestane Moor this morning as would* plenish the house and 
stock the Heugh-foot twice ower, and 1 am certaiu sure Elshie 
wadna grudge us the use of it.” 

“Elshie!” said his grandmother in astonishment; “what 
Elshie do you mean 

“ What Elshie should I mean, but Gaimy Elshie, the Wight o' 
Mncklestanel” replied Hobbie, ‘ 

“ God forfend, my bairn, you should gang to fetch water out 
o’ broken cisterns, or seek for relief frae them that deal wi* the 
Evil One! There was never luck in their gifts, nor grace in their 
I)aths. And the haill countiy kens that body Elshie’s an unco 
man. O, if there was the law, and the douce quiet administra- 
tjon of justice, that makes a l^gdom ftourudi in righteousness, 
tiie like o’ tliem suldna be suffered to live I The wizard and the 
witch are the abomination and the evil thing in the land.” 

“ Troth, mother,” answered Hobbie, “ ye may say what ye 
like, but I am in the mind that witches and warlocks l^vena half 
the power *iihoy*had long i^e; at least, sure am I, that ae ill- 
deviser, tike ai^d Eltieslaw, or ae ill-doer, like tl^at d—d riHlaib ' 
Westhumllat, is a greater plague and abomination in a cotmt* 7 - 
side than a haul cumie o* the worst witches that ever caperc<l 
on a broom-stick, or played cantrips on Fastem’s E’en. It wad 
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faae been long or Elshio had burnt down my house and luinis, 
and I am determined to try if he wUl do aught to build them up 
again. He’a weol keniLa ftkilf u* lijfiatf owcr a* the country, as far 
as BrSogh under Stanmor^W , 

“ Bide a wee, my baiin ; num his benefits havena thriiron wi* 
«’ body. Jock Howden died o’ ime vi'ry same disorder Elshie 
pretended to cure him of, about the fa* o’ the leaf; and though 
he helped Lamhside’s cow weel out o’ the moor-ill, yet the lou})- 
ing-ill'a been sairer am||Qg bis sheep than ouy season before. And 
then 1 haTe heard he uses sic words abui^ng human nature, 
that’s like a fieeing in the face of Providence •, and ye mind ye 
Bfud yoursell, the first time ye ever saw him, that he was in air 
like a bogle than a living thing.*’ 

Hout, mother,’* said Hobble, Elshie’s no that bad a chield; 
he’s a grewsome spectacle for a crooked disciple, to be sure, and 
a rough talker, but his bark is -waur than his bite; sae, if 1 had 
auce something to eat, for 1 havena had a morsel owcr my 
throat this day, I wad streek mysell down for twa or three horns 
aside the beast, and be on and awa to Mucklestone wi* the first 
skreigh o' morning.” * 

“ And what for no the night, Hobbie,” said Hany, “ and I 
will ride wi’ yeP' 

My noig is tired,” said Hobbie. 

“ Ye may take mine, then,” said John. 

“ But I am a wee thing wearied mysell.” 

“ You -Wearied 1” said Harry ; shame on ye 1 I have ken’d 
ye keep the saddle four-and-twenty hours ihegither, and ne’er 
sic a word as weariness in your wame.” 

“The night’s veiy dark,” said Hobbie, rising and Icxiking 
throng the casement of the cottage; and, to spo^ truth, and 
shame the deil, though Elshie’s a real honest.fdlew, yet some- 
gate 1 woul(| rather take daylight wi' me when I gang to visit 
lum.:’ 

This frank avowal put a stop to farther argument; and Ho1> 
bie, having thus oennpromised matters between the rashness of 
Jiis brother’s counsel, and the timid cautions which he received 
from his grandmother, refreshed himself with luch 4bod as the 
' 5>ttage afforded; and, after a cordial salutation 1^.1 round, retired 
1<V the shed, and stretched himself beside his trusty palfrey. 
His brothers shfired between them some trusses of clean straw, 
disposed in the stall usually occupied by old Aniiaple’s cow ; and 
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the females arrauged themselves for repose as irell as the ao> 
cominodations of the cottage would permit. 

With the first dawn of SnoVning. Hpbhie arose; and, having 
rubbed down and tjpldlod liis horsa^e set forth ta Muckfestane 
Moor. He avoided the companyof either of his brothers, from 
an idea that the Dwarf was most propitious to those who visited 
him alone. 

“The creature,” said he to himself, as he went along, “is no 
neighbourly; ae body at a time is fully ^mair than he weel can 
abide. I wonder if he’s looked out o' the crib o’ him to gather 
up the bag o' siller. If he hasna done that, it will hae been a 
braw windfa’ for somebody, and I’ll be finely flung. Come, 
Tarras,” said he to his horse, striking him at the same time with 
his spur, “ make mair fit, man ; we maim be first on the field if 
we can.” 

He was now on the heath, which began to be illuminated by 
the bf^ams of the rising sun ; the gentle declivity which he was 
descending presented him a distinct, though distant view of the 
Dwarf’s dwelling. The door opened, and Hobbie witnessed 
with his own eyes that phenomenon which he had frequently 
heard mentioned. Two human figures (if that of the Dwarf could 
l)c temicd suidi) issued from the solitary abode of the Recluse, 
and stiwd as if in converse together in the open air. The taller 
form then stooped, as if taking something up which lay beside 
the door of the hut, then both moved forward a little way, and 
again baited, as in deep conference. All Hobble's stqierHtitious 
terrors revived on witnessing this spectacle. That the Dwarf 
would o}Xin his dwelling to a mortal guest, was as improbable as 
that any one would choose voluntarily to be his nocturnal visitor; 
and, under full conviction that he beheld a wizard holding inter¬ 
course w,ith his familiar spirit, Hobbie pulled in at once his 
breath and his bridle, resolved not to incur the indignation of 
cither by a hasty intrusion on their conference. They .were 
probably aware of his approach, for he had not halted for a 
moment before the Dwarf returned to his cottage; and the taller 
figure who had accompanied him, glided round the enclosure of 
the garden^ and^seem^ to disappear from the eyes of the admir¬ 
ing Hobbie. ^ “ 

“ Saw ever mortal the like o’ that!” said Elliot j “but jny 
case is despera^ sae, if he were Beelzebub hinisell Fee venturi; 
down tho brae on him ” 
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Yet^ notwithstaiuling bis assumed courage, be s1a(;keuod his 
pace, when, nearly ii{)oii the veiy i^t where he hod last hcou 
the tall figure, he discerned, ae if lurking among the long 
heathar, a sn(^li black i9tlgi^)oking object, like a terrier dog. 

He has uae dog that evel^l heard of,**%aid Hobble, ^*but 
jaiou}^ a dell about his hand—Iidrd forgie.iue for saying sic ^ 
word !—It keeps its grund, be what it like—I'm judging it’s 
a badger; but whae kens what shapes tliae liogles will take to 
fright a bi^y ? it will maybe start up like a lion or a crocodile 
when I come nearer.* I’se e’en drive a stone at it, for if it 
ohange ite shape when I’m ower near, Tanfb will never skiud 
it; and it will be ower muckle to hae him and the deil to hgltt 
wi* baith at ance.” 

He therefore cautiously threw a stone at the object, which 
continued motionless. “ It’s nae living thing, after a’,” said 
Hobbie, approaching, “but the very bag o’ siller he flung out 
o’ the window yesterday ! and that other queer long creature 
has just brought it sac muckle farther on the way to mo.” He 
tlieu advanced and lifted the heavy fur pouch, which wus quite 
ftill of gold. Mercf on us !” said Hobbie, whose heart flut¬ 
tered between glee at the revival of his hopes and prospects in 
life, and suspicion of the purpose for which this assistance was 
afforded him. “Mercy on usl it’s an awfu’ thing to touch 
what has been sao lately in the daws of something no caiuiy. 
I canna shake myseU loose u' the belief that there hiis been some 
jookery pasikery of Satan’s in a* this; but 1 am detcrmintKl to 
conduct mysell like an honest man and a good Chrisi^an, come 
o’t wliat will." 

He advanced accordingly to the cottage door, and having 
knocked repeatedly without receiving any answer,* he at length 
elevated his voice addressed the inmate of jihe Ij^t. “ Elshie! 
Father Elshie ! I ken ye’re within doors, and waukmg, for I 
saw je at th*e door-cheek as 1 cam ower the bent; will ye coutc 
out and speak just a gliff to ane that has mony tliauks to gic 
ye?—It was a' true ye tell’d me about Westburnflat; but he's 
sent back Grace safe and skaithless, sae there’s nae ill liappened 
^et but what may be suffered or sustained. Wad but come 
. out a gliff, man, or but say ye’re listening? Aw^, amcja ye 
Vinna answer,•I’se e’en proceed wi’ my tale. Y8 see I hae been 
tllmking it wad be a sair thing on twa youiig*folk, like Grace 
and me, to put off our marriage for mony years till I was abruaii 
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and came back again wi' Home gear ; and th^ aay folk maunna 
take booty in the wars as they did lang syne, and the queen’s 
pay is a sma' matter ; thert's nae g ather ing gear on that—and 
then tuy grandome’s auld—and ministers wad ^it peen]glu’ at 
the inglo-side for want o’ me to^ag them about—and EomS' 
oliff, or the neighbourhood, or' maybe your ain eell, Elshie, mi^ht 
wont some good turn that Hob Elliot could do ye—and it’s a 
pity that the auld house o' the Heugh^foot should be wrecked 

a’thegither. Sae I was thinking-but deil hae me, that 1 

Hhould say sae,” continued he, checking Kimself, “ if I can bring 
mysell to ask a favour of aue that winna sae muckle as ware a 
word on me, to tell me if he hears me speaking till him.” 

“ Say what thou wilt—do what thou wilt,” answered the 
Dwfirl’ from his cabin, “ but begone, and leave me at peace.” 

“ Weel, wed," replied Elliot, “ since ye are willing to hear 
me, I'se make my t^e short. Since ye are sae kind as to say 
ye are content to lend mo as muckle siller as will stcMik and 
plonish the Ileugh-foot, I am content, on my jiart, to aixrept the 
r^nirtesy wi’ mouy kind thanks; and troth, 1 think it will be as 
H^ife in my hands as yours, if ye leave flung als>ut in that 
gate for the first loon body to lift, forbye tlio risk o’ bad neigh- 
iMiurs that can win through steekit doors and lockfast places, 
as I can tell to my cost. I say, since ye liae sae muckle consi¬ 
deration for me,«'rs6 he blithe to a(XM)pt your kindness; and my 
mother and me (she’s a lifereuter, and I am fiar, o’ the lands 
o’ Wideopen) would grant you a wadset, or an heritable bond, 
fur the siller, and to ))ay the annual-rent half-yearly; and 
Saunders Wyliecoat to draw the bond, and you to be at nae 
charge wi’ the writings.” 

“ Cut short thy jargon, and begone,” said Uie Dwarf; “ thy 
loquacioi^ bull-headed honesty makes thee a more intolerable 
pliigiie the light-fingered courtier who would take a man’s 
i£tl without troubling him with either thanks, explanation, or 
apology. Hence, 1 say, thou art one of those t^^e slaves whose 
word is as good as their bond. Keep the money, principal and 
interest, until I demand it of thee.” 

But,” tontiaiied the |iertinaciiHis Bordcoer, we are a* lifis 
Vdee and death-like, Elahie, and there really should be some « 
black and whiU on this transaction. Sae jolt make me % 
minute, or misfcive, in ony fixnn ye like, and f’se write it Adr 
tiwer, and subsmbe it before famoos witnesses. Only, Elshie^ 
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1 wad wiiafi ye to pit oaothing in’t that inay l>o prejudicial to 
Diy aalvatiun; for I'll liae the miniater to read it ower, and it 
wad only be exposing jouraell tb itie purpose. And now I’lu 
gangihg awa^or yell li 'Msmed o’ my ciucli^, and I lua wearie<l 
wi’ cracking without au au^^lr—and I’se bring ye a bit o’ 
«bndeiB-<»ke ane o’ thae days, and maybe bring Graex) to see you. 
Ye wad like to see Grace, man, for as dour as ye are—Kb, 
Lord ! I wish he may l>e weel, that was a sair grane! or, inayl)o 
he thought 1 was speaking of heavenly groAie, and no of Grace 
Ariustroiig. Poor m^, I am very doubtfu’ o' his condition ; 
but 1 am sure he is as kind to me as if 1 ^ere his son, and a 
queer-looking father I wad hao had, if that had been e’en sac." 

Hobbic now relieved bis benefat^tor of his prcHeiice, and rode 
blithely home to display his iretasuro, and consult uitoii the 
means of repairing the damage which his fortune had susbiined 
tluough the aggression of the Red Reiver of Westburnfiat, 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH 

'Tbreti ruflSoiis seized tue yestor nmm, 

Ahts I a maiden mrist forJnrn ; 

Hiey choked my cries with wicked inijritt, 

And iKiund me on a palfrey white ; 

As sure as Heaven shall pity ino, 

1 cannot tell what men they be. 

CUKIKTAHKU.K. 

The course of our story must here revert a little, to detail 
the cireuiDStances which had placed Miss Vere id th(; unplco^ 
sant situation from which site w^as unexpoQ^lly, aigl indeed 
unintentionally liberated, by the appearance of Earnscliff and 
EUioL with'their friends and followero, before the Tower 
Wesummflat. 

•On the morning preceding the night in which Uobbie's liouse 
was plundered and burnt, Miss Vere was requested by her father 
to accompany him in a walk through a distitnt ]Kirt of the 
»romantic grounds whidi lay round his castle of h^Ueslaw. To 
Ifisar was to obty,” in the true style of <Iriental aespotism; but 
Isabella tremblf^ in silence while she followed hef father through 
rough [jaths, now winding by the side of the river, now aseei^- 

VOL. . K 
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ing the cliffe which nerve for its lianks. A single servant, 
selected perhaps for his stupidity, was the only poison who 
attended them. Prom her fither’e silence, Isabella little doubted 
that he had chosen this distant ai^^riei^estered scene to nasume 
the argument which they had fdf froquently maintained upon 
.the subject of Sir Prederick’s addl'esses, and that he was |Qedi- 
tilting in what manner he should most effectually impress upon 
her the necessity of receiving hhn as her suitor. But her fears 
seemed for some time to be unfounded. The only sentences 
which her father from time to time addrbssed to her, respected 
the beauties of the romantic landsaq)c through which they 
strolled, and which varied its features at every step. To these 
observations, although they seemed to come from a heart occu¬ 
pied by more gloomy as well as, more important cares, Isabella 
endeavoured to answer in a manner as free and unconstrained 
as it was possible for her to assume, amid the involuntary 
fipprehcnsious which crowded upon her imagination. 

Sustaining with mutual dilticulty a desultory conversation, 
they at length gained the centre of a small wch^ composed of 
large oaks, intenningled with birches, tnountain-ashes, hazel, 
holly, and a vtiriety of underwood. The boughs of the t^l trees 
met closely above, and the underwood fillod up each interval 
between their tmnks below. The spot on which they stood was 
rather more oj)eR; still, however, embowered under the natural 
arcade of tall trees, and darkened on the sides for a space around 
by a great and lively growth of copsewood and bushes. 

“ And here, Isiibella,” said Mr. Vero, as he pursued the con¬ 
versation, so often resumed, so often dropped, “here I would 
erect an altar to Friendship.” 

“ To Frieiidship, sir 1” smd Miss Vere; “ and why on this 
gloomy and wqiiestered spot, rather than elsewhere ?” 

“ 0, tile propriety of the locale is easily vindicated,” replied 
her father, with a sneer. “ You know, Miss Ver6 (for you, I 
am well aware, ore a learned young lady), you know, that the 
Eomans were not satisfied with embodying, for the purpose .of 
'worship, each useful quality and moral virtue to whii^ they 
could give^a name; but they, moreover, worshipped the same 
under each variety of titles and attributes whi<^ could give a 
distinct siimle, W individual character, to the virtue in qu^ion. 
Now, for example, the Frietidelup to whom a temple should'l)e 
here dcMlicate*!, is not Masculine Friendship, whicli abhors and 
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despises duplicity, art, and disguise; but Female Frioudahip, 
which consists in little else than a mutual dis]x>Mition on the 
part of the friends, as they coll *th«mselves, to abet eaih other 
in oltecure i^ud and pett>>^ntrigue.” 

“ You axe severe, sir,” sait^iiEdiss Vere. * 

‘^Only just,” said her father;***a limuble copier I am fr^ 
nature, with the advantage of contemplating twc> such excellent 
studios as Lucy llderton and yourself.” 

*‘If I have l)een unfoiiunate enough to offend, sir, I can 
conscientiously excuSb Miss llderton from being either my 
counsellor or confidant.” • 

** Indeed 1 how came you, then," said Mr. Vero, ** by the 
flippancy of speech, and pertness of argument, by which you 
have disgusted Sir Frederick, and given me of late such deep 
offence?” 

** If my manner has been so unfortunate os to displease you, 
sir, it is impossible for me to a^iologise too deeply, or too sin¬ 
cerely ; but I cmiuot confess the same contrition for having 
answered Sir Frederick flippantly when he pressed me rudely. 
Since he forgot I was a lady, it was time to show liim that I 
am at least a woman.” 

“ Reserve, then, your pertness for those who i»res8 you on the 
topic, Isabella,” said her father coldly; ** for my part I am 
wetuy of the subject, and will never speak upon it again.” 

“ God bless you, my dear father,” said Isabella, seizing Ijih 
reluctanUhand; ** there is nothing you con impose ini me, save 
the task of listmung to this man’s persecution, tliat I will call, 
or think, a hardship.” 

** You are very obliging, Miss Vere, when it happens tc) suit 
you to be dutiful,” said her unrelenting father, fbreing himself 
at the same time from the affectionate g^p.of ^er hand ; 
**but henceforward, child, I shall save myself the trouble of 
offering yod unpleasant advice on any topic. You must lofik 
to yourself” 

. At this moment four ruffians rushed upon them. Mr. Vere 
and his servant drew their hangers, which it was the fashion of 
*th6 time to wear, and attempted to defenth tlieiaselves and 
> 5 )Fotect Isnljella. But while etmh of them w^is engagcid by an 
•antagonist, sHh was forced into the thicket by^the two remain¬ 
ing villains, who placed her and themselves f>n horsfjs wliich 
st^ ready behind the (xjfjsewood. They maunte^l at the same 
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tiiue, and, placing her between them, set off at a round gallop, 
holding the reins of her horse, on each side. By many an 
obscure and winding path, dv^ dole and down, through moss 
and moor, she waq conveyed to Tower of ‘Westbuihflat, 
where she remained strictly ^watehed, but not otherwise ill- 
tiMated, under the guardianship of the old woman, to mhose 
son that retreat belonged.—No entreaties could prevail upon 
the hag to give Miss Vere any information on the object of her 
being carri^ forcibly off, and confined in this secluded place. 
The arrival of Earascliff, with a strong party of horsemen, 
before the tower, alarmed the robber. As he had already 
directed Groce Armstrong to be restored to her friends, it did 
not occur to him that this unwelcome visit was on her account; 
and seeing at the head of the party, Eamscliff, whose attach¬ 
ment to Miss Vere was whispered in the country, he doubted 
not that her liberation was the sole object of the attack upon 
his fastness. The dread of personal consequences compelled 
him to deliver up his prisoner in the manner we have already 
related. 

At the moment the tramp of horses waft heard which carried 
off the daughter of Ellieslaw, her father fell to the earth, and 
his servant, a stout young fellow, who was gaming ground on 
the ruffian with whom he had been engaged, left the combat 
to come to his Aiiister’s assistance, little doubting that he had 
received a mortal wound. Both the villains immediately do* 
sisted from fiirther combat, and, retreating into thb thicket, 
mounted their horses, and went off at full speed after their 
companions. Meantime, Dixon had the satisfaction to find 
Mr. Vere not only alive, but unwounded. He had overreached 
himself, and tumbled, it seemed, over the root of a tree, in 
making tQo eager a blow at his antagonist. The despair he felt 

Ills daughter’s disappearance, was, in Dixon’s phrase, such aa 
would have melted the heart of a whin stane, an'd he wqs so 
much exhausted by his feelings, and the vain researches which 
he mode to discover the track of the ravishers, that a consider¬ 
able time elapsed ere he reached home, and communicated the 
alarm to hir doiffestics. 

All his conduct and gestures were those of a desperate man. f 

“ Speak not to me, Sir Frederick,” he said impdtiently; “ygu' 
are uo father—was my child, an ungrateful*one I fear, but 
still my child—^my only child. Where is Miss Ilderton 1 she 
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must know something of this. It corresponds with what I was 
informed* of her schemes. Go. Dixon, call Batdiffe here.—Let 
him come without a minute’s dela^/?” 

TlSe peTson he had named ^ this moment entered the room. 

" I say, Dixon,” continued Mr* Vere, in an altered tone, “ lot 
Mr. iRatdiffe know, 1 beg the favour of Ms company on parti¬ 
cular business.—^Ah ! my dear sir," ho proceeded, as if noticing 
him for the first time, “ you are the very man whose advice can 
be of the utmost ser\dpo to me in this cruel extremity." 

“What has happened, Mr. Vore, to di|comi>ose youl" said 
Mr. Katcliffe, gravely; and while the Laird of Ellicslaw details 
to him, with the most animated gestures of grief and indignji- 
tion, the singular adventure of the morning, we shall take the 
opportunity to inform our readers of the relative circumstances 
in which these gentlemen stood to each other. 

In early youth, Mr. Vere of Ellieslaw had been remarkable 
for a career of dissipation, which, in advanced life, ho had ex¬ 
changed for the no less destructive career of dark and turbulent 
ambition. In both cases he had gratified the predominant 
passion without respect to the diminution of his private for- 
innc, although, where such inducements were wanting, he was 
deemed close, avaricious, and grasping. His afiairs being much 
embarrassed by his earlier extravagance, he went to England, 
where he was understood to have form^ a "^ry advant^eoiis 
matrimonial connection. Ho was many years absent from his 
tUmily «^tate. Suddenly and unexpectedly he returned a 
widower, bringing with him liis daughter, then a girl of about 
ten years old. From this moment his expense seemed un¬ 
bounded, in the eyes of the simple inhabitants^of his native 
mountains. It was supposed he must necessarily have plimgcul 
himself deeply in debt. Yet he continued*to life im the same 
lavish expepse, until some months before the commencemept 
of eur narrative, when the public opinion of his embarrassed 
circumstances was confirmed, by the rcMsidence of Mr. Katcliffe 
at Ellieslaw Castle, who, by the tacit consent, though obviously 
*to the great displeasure, of the lord of the mansion, seemed, 
from the moment of his arrival, to assume anti exircise a pro- 
JlomiDant and^unaccountable influence in the mj^nagement of his 
private affairs. ^ 

Mr. Katcliffe was a grave, steady, reserved man, in an ad¬ 
vanced period of life. To those with whom he had occasion to 
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apeak upon business, he appeared uncoinmonly well versed in 
all its forma. With others he held little communi(a,tion: but 
in any casual intercourse or conversation, displayed the i) 9 wer 8 
of an active and well-informed mhi^. For some* time before 
taking up his final residence* atr the castle, he had been an 
occasional visitor there, and was at such times treated by*Mr, * 
Vere (contrary to his general practice towards those who were 
inftirior to him in rank) with marked attention, and even 
(Itifcrence. Yet his arrival always appealed to be an embar¬ 
rassment to his hos^ and his dej^rture a relief; so that, when 
ho became a constfuit inmate of the family, it was impossible 
not to observe indications of the displeasure with wliich Mr. 
Vero regarded hie presence. Indeed, their intercourse formed a 
singular mixture of confidence and constraint. Mr. Vere’s most 
i?iiportant affairs were regulated by Mr. Katclifib j and although 
lie was none of those indulgent men of fortune, who, too indolent 
to manage their own business, are glad to devolve it upon another, 
yet, in many instances, he was observed to give up his own judg¬ 
ment, and submit to the contrary opinion^ which Mr. liatclilfe 
did not hesitate distinctly to exprera. 

Nothing seemed to vex Mr, Vere more tlian when strangers 
iudiented any observation of the state of tutelage under which 
he appeared to labour. When it was noticed by Sir Frederick, 
or any of his intimates, he sometimes repelled their remarks 
haughtily aud indignantly, and sometimes endeavoured to evaile 
them, by saying, 'aitli a forced laugh, “ that Hatclifie *lmew his 
own imix>rtance, but that he was the most honest and skilful 
fellow in the world; and that it would be impassible for him 
to manage his.English affaim without his advice and assistance.’* 
Sucli was the person who entered the room at the moment Mr. 
Vere was Sumfiioning him to his presence, and who now hoard 
with surprise, mingled with obvious incredulity, the hasty nar¬ 
rative of what had befallen Isabella. * 

Her father concluded, addressing Sir Fredmck and the other 
gentlemen, who stood around in astoniahment, ** Aud now, mijr 
friends, you see jhe most unhappy father in Scotland. Lend • 
me your assistance, gentlemen—^give me your advice, Mr. Rat- 
cliffe. I am incapable of acting, or thinking, ui^ier the unex-v 
IKJcted violence such a blow.” , • 

Let us take our horses, call our attendants, and scour the 
country in pursuit ef the villains,” said Sir Frederick. 
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“Is there no one whom you can suspect,’* said Hatcliffe, 
gravely, of having some motive for this strange crime 1 These 
are not the days of ronumce, wheu*ladics are carried off merely 
for tfieir hearty.” , 

“I fear,” said Mr. Vere, 'I ,cau too well account for this 
stnuige incident. Kead this letter, whichf Miss Lucy Uderteii 
thought fit to address from my house of Ellieslaw to young Mr. 
Eamscliff, whom, of all men, I have a hereditaiy right to call 
my enemy. You seQ^sho writes to him os the confidant of a 
passion which he has the assimuice to cntert|^in for my daughter; 
tells him she serves his cause with her friend very ardently, 
but that he has a friend in the garrison who serves him yet 
niore e^cctually. Look particularly at the pencilled jiassugcH, 
Mr. Ratcliffe, where this meddling girl recommends ^Id 
measures, with an assurance that his suit woidd be successful 
anywhere beyond the lx>uuds of the barony of Ellieslaw'.” 

“ And you argue, from this romantic letter of a very romantic 
young lady, Mr. Vere,” said Ratclifle, “ that young Eamscliff 
lias carried off your daughter, and committed a very gieat and 
criminal act of violence, on no better advice and assurance than 
that of Miss Lucy Ildei'ton ?” 

“What else can I think?” said Ellieslaw. 

“What else cm you tliinki” said Sir Frederick; “or who 
else could have any motive for committing sucR a crime?” 

“Were that the best mode of fixing the guilt,” said Mr. 
Ratcliffe,*calmly, “there might easily be jxiinted out ijersous to 
whom such actions are more congenial, and wlio have also 
sufficient motives of instigation. Supposing it were judged 
advisable to remove Miss Vere to some place ju which con¬ 
straint might be exercised upon her incliuatiuiis to a dcgicc 
which cannot at present be attiaiipted undei* tli« roof of 
KUieslaw Castle—What says Sir Frederick Langley to tlij;it 
supposition ?” 

“ 1 say,” returned Sir Frederick, “ that although Mr. Vere may 
choose to endure in Mr. Ratcliffe fireedoms totally inconsistent 
•with his situation in life, 1 will not permit such license of innu¬ 
endo, by word or look, to be extended to me, with fhipunity.” 

’ ; “ And I sajj^” said young Mareschal of Mare^ichal Wells, who 
wtts also a gue^t at the castle, “ that you are ^11 stark-mad to 
be standing wrangling here, instead of going in pursuit of the 
ruffians.” 
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1 have ordeml off the demeeticB already in the track most 
likely to overtake them,” said Mr. Vere; “if you wjll favoui 
mo with your comi>aiiy, we«-wiU follow them, and assist in the 
search.” , * 

The efforts of the party were^otally unsuccessful, probably 
btioause Ellieslaw disected the'pursuit to proceed in the dir^;tion, 
of Eamscliff Tower, under the sujiposition that the owner would 
prove to be the author of the violence, so that they followed in 
a (lirection diametri<ially opposite to that in which the ruffians 
had actually proceeded. In the evening they returned, harassed, 
iuid out of spirits. ‘ But other guests had, in the meanwhile, 
arrived at the castle; and, after the recent loss sustained by 
the owner had been related, wondered at, and lamented, the 
recollection of it was, for the present, drowned in the discussion 
f>f deep politi(;al uitrigues, of which the crisis and explosion were 
momentarily looked for. 

Several of the gentlemen who took part in this divan were 
Catholics, and all of them staunch Jacobites, whose hopes were 
at present at the highest pitch, as an invasion, in favour of the 
I*refceiider, was daily expected from PrSuce, which Scothuid, 
lictween the defenceless state of its garrisons and fortified 
places, and the general disaffection of the inhabitants, was rather 
prepared to welcome than to resist. Batclilfe, who neither 
sought to assist at their consultations on this subject, nor was 
invited to do so, had, in the meanwhile, retired to his own 
apartment. Mies Ilderton was sequestered from sotiety in a 
sort of honourable confinement, “until,” .said Mr. Vere, “she 
should be safely conveyed home to her fatlier's house,” an 
<^ppc»rtimity for which octciirred on the following day. 

The domestics could not help thinking it remarkable liow 
soon the ^)S8 of Miss Vere, and the strange manner in which it 
had happened, seemed to be forgotten by the other guests at 
tRe castle. They knew not, that those the most mterested in 
her fate were well acquainted with the cause of her ^ing 
carried off, and the place of her retreat; and that the othens, 
in the anxious and doubtful moments which preceded the 
breaking forth 6f a conEq>ira< 7 , were little accessible to any 
feelings but what arose immediately out of their own machi? ' 
nations. 
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CHAPTER TWELFTH. 

Some one way, eome another—Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her ? "• 

Thk researches after Miss Vere were (for the sake of ap|)car- 
ancesy perhaps) resumed on the succeodiTig day, with siinihir 
bod success, and the party were returning towards Ellieslaw in 
the evening. * 

• “ It is singular,” said Mareschal to Ratclifife, that four 
horsemen and a female prisoner should have passed through 
the country without leaving the slightest trace of their passage. 
One would think they had traversed the air, or sunk through 
the groimd.” 

“ Men may often,” answered Ratcliffe, ** arrive at the know¬ 
ledge of that which is^ from discovering that which is •njot. We 
have now scoured every road, path, and track leading from the 
castle, in all the variotis points of the compass, saving only that 
intneate and didicnlt pass which leads southward down the 
Westbum, and through the morasses.” 

“ And why have we not examined that ?” said Mareschal. 

“Oh, Mr, Vere can best answer that question,” replied his 
companion drily, 

“Then*l will ask it instantly/’said Maresch.-ii; and, ad¬ 
dressing Mr. Vere, “ I am informed, sir,” said he, * there is a 
path we have not examined, leading by Westburnflat.” 

“Oh,” said Sir B'rederick, laughing, “we know the owner 
of Westburnflat well—a wild lad, that knows little differen<*.e 
between bis neighbour’s goods and his ow*; but, w^jhal, veiy 
honest to his principles: He would disturb nothing belonging 
to BlUeslaw.’” 

“ Besides,” said Mr. Vere, smiling mysteriously, “ he hail 
other tow on his distaff last night. Have you not heard young 
^Elliot of the Heugh-foot has had his house burnt, and his cattle 
driven away, because he refused to give up hts anris to some 
* honest men that think of starting for the k^ V* 

* ,The company smiled upon each other, as af hearing of an 
exploit which frf^oured their own views. * 

“ Yet, nevertheless/’ resumed Mareschal, “ I think we oughf 
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t() ride in this direction also, otherwise we shall certainly be 
blamed for our negli#;cnce.’* ^ • 

No reasonable objection* could be offered to this proposal, 
and the party turn/?d their horse^ heads towards Westbumflat. 

They had not proceeded veiyTkr in that direction when the 
i»*ampling of horseiTwas heard, and a small body of ridenf wertf 
perceived advancing to meet them. 

“There comes Eamscliff,” said Mareschal; “I know his 
bright bay with the star in his front.” k- 

“ And there is njy daughter along with him,” exdaimefl Vere, 
furiously. “Who shall call my suspicions false or injurious 
now? Gentlemen—friends—lend me the assistance of your 
swords for the recovery of my child” 

He unsheathed his weapon, and was imitated by Sir Frede¬ 
rick and several of the party, who prepared to charge those 
that were atlvancing towards them. But the greater part 
hesitated. 

“ They come to us in all peace and security,” said Mareschal 
Wells; “ let us first hoar what account^ they give us of this 
mysterious affair. If Miss Vere has sustained the slightest 
insult or iiyury from Eariiscliff, I will be the first to revenge 
her ; but let us hear what they say.” 

“ You do me WToiig by your suspicions, Mareschal,” continued 
Vere; “ you are* tlic L'wt I would have exi>ected to hear express 
them.” ^ 

“You injure yourself, EUioslaw, by your violence, though the 
cause may excuse it." 

He then advanced a little l^eforo the rest, and called out, with 
a loud voice—*' Stand, Mr. Eiimscliff; or do you and Miss Vero 
advjmce alone to meet us. You are charged with having carried 
that lady*off from her father’s house ; and we are here in arms 
tp shed our beat blood for her recovery, and for. bringing to 
justice those who have injured her.” •” 

“And who would do that more willingly than I, Mr. 
Mareschal 1” said Eamscliff, haughtily,—“^au I, who had 
the satisfaction |his morning to liberate her from the dungeon* 
in which I* found her confined, and who am now escorting he| 
l»at!ik to the cas^e of Ellieslaw ?" 

“ Is this so, yiss Vere?” said Mareschal. 

“ It is,” answered Isabella, eagerly,—** it is so; for Heaven’s 
sake, sliftathc your swords. T will swear by all that is sacred. 
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that 1 was carrleti off by niffians, whose persons and object 
were alik^ unknown to mo, and am now restored to freedom by 
mean»*of this gentleman’s gallant inlferference.” 

‘'By whonf, and wherefore, couhl this have been done)” 
pursued MareschaL—“ Had yon no knowledge of the place to 
Vhiclfyou were conveyed ^—Earnsclift’ whefe did you find thii 
lady 1” 

But ere either question could be answered, Ellieslaw ad¬ 
vanced, and, returnhigwhlB sword to the scabbard, cut short tlio 
conference. • 

“ When I know,” he said, “ exjictly how much I owe to Mr. 
Earnscliff, he may rely on suitable acknowledgments; mean¬ 
time,” billing the bridle of Miss Vcrc’s horse, “ thus far I tliauk 
him for replacing my daughter in the power of her imtunil 
giiai*dian.” 

A sullen bend of the head was returned by Earnscliff with 
e(|ual haughtiness; and Ellieslaw, turning back with his daughter 
upon the road to his own house, api>cared engaged with her in 
a conference so earnest that the rest of the comj>any judged it 
improper to intrude by apjjroaehing them too nearly. In the 
meantime, Eaniscliff, as he took leave of the otlier gentlemen 
belonging to Ellieslaw’s party, said aloud,—“ Although I am 
unconscious of any circumstance in my conduct that can authorise 
such a suspicion, I cannot but observe, that Mr. Vero soems to 
believe th^it I have had some hand in the atrocious violence 
which has been offered to his daughter. I request j ou, gentle¬ 
men, to take notice of my explicit denial of a charge so dishonour¬ 
able ; and that, although I can pardon the bewildering feelings 
of a father in such a moment, yet, if any other geptleman” (ho 
looked hard at Sir Frederick Langley) “ thinks my word and 
that of Miss Vere, with the evidence of my friends wko accom¬ 
pany me, too slight for my exculpation, I will be happy—most 
hapfiy—^to repel the charge as l)ecomes a man who counts his 
honour dearer than his life.” 

**' And I’ll be his second,” said Simon of Hackbuni, “ and 
take up ony twa o’ ye, gentle or semple, laird^or loon; it’s a’ 
^ tyie to Simon.” * 

• “ Who is ttiat rou^-looking fellow ?” said# Sir Frederick 
L^gley, “ and vhat has he to do witli the quarrels of gentle¬ 
men V’ 

“ I'se be a lad frae the Hie Te’iot,” saitl Simon, “ and Fso 
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quarrel wi’ ony body I like, except the king, or the laird I live 
under." 

“ Come,” said Mareschal, let us have no brawls—Mr. Eams- 
cliff, although we do not think c^e in some things, I ti^t we 
may be opponents, even en^mi&s, if fortune will have it so, 
without losing our respect for birth, fair play, and each other. 
I believe you as innocent of this matter as 1 am myself; and 1 
will pledge myself that my cousin EUieslaw, as soon as the 
p<;rplexity attending those sudden event** has left his judgment 
to its free exercise, shall handsomely acknowledge the very 
important service you have this day rendered him.” 

** To have served your cousin is a sufficient reward in itself.— 
Good evening, gentlemen,” continued EamscUfT, “ I see most of 
your party are already on their way to EUieslaw.” 

Then saluting Mareschal with courtesy, and the rest of the 
party with indifference, Eamscliff turned his horse and rode 
t(»wards the Heugh-foot, to concert measures with Hobhie Elliot 
fir farther njsearches after his bride, of whose restoration to her 
friends he was still ignorant. 

“There he goes," said Mareschal; **he is a fine, gallant 
young fellow, upon my soul; and yet I should like well to have 
a tlirust with him on the green turf. I was reckoned at college 
nearly liis equal with the foils, and I should like to iry him at 
sharps.” 

“ In my opinion," answered Sir Frederick Langley, “ we have 
done very ill in having suffered him, and those men who are 
with him, to go off without taking away their arms; for the 
whigs arc very likely to draw to a head under such a sprightly 
young fellow as that,” 

“ For shame, Sir Frederick!” exclaimed Mareschal; “ do you 
think thftt EUieslaw could, in honour, consent to any violence 
]>omg oflered to Eamscliff, when he entered, his bounds only to 
bring back his daughter f or, if be were to be of your (^inicn, do 
you thiuk that I, and the rest of these gentlemen, would disgrace 
ourselves by assisting in such a transaction 1 No, no, fair play 
and auld Scotland for ever! When the sword is drawn, I wU) 
be as read 3 »* to ffse it as any man; but while it is in the sheath, 
let us behave like gentlemen and neighbours.” ' 

Soon after tfis colloquy they reached the castte, when Ellies- 
law, who hod teen arrived a few minutes before, met them in 
the courtyard 
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** How is Misa Vore 1 and have you learued the cause of her 
being cafi^ off?” askod Mareschal hastily. 

*^She is i-etired to her apartiAetft greatly fatigued; aud 1 
oaxmot'expect^much light upon her adveiitiyre till her spirits 
are somewhat recruited,” replied her father. “ She and I were 
Qot th(p less obliged to you, Maresclial, and to my other friendsf 
for their kind inquiries. But 1 must suppress the father’s feel- 
iugs for a while, to give myself up to those of the jiathot. You 
know this is the day for our final decision—time presses— 
our friends are arriving, and 1 have opened house, not only for 
the gentry, but for the under spur-leatUcrs whom wo must 
necessarily employ. We have, therefore, little time to prepare 
to meet them—Look over these lists, Marchie (an abbreviatiitn 
by which Mareschal Wells was known among his friends). Do 
you, Sir Frederick, read these letters from Lothian and the 
west—all is ripe for the sickle, and we have but to summon out 
the rea|sirs.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Mareschal; “ the more mischief 
the better sport.” 

Sir Frederick looked ^grave and disconcerted. 

** Walk aside with me, my good friend,” said EUieslaw to the 
sombre baronet; “I have something for your private ear, with 
which I know you will bo gratified.” 

They walked into the house, leaving Katcliffe*uud Mareschal 
standing together in the court. 

“And 80,” said Ratcliffe, “the gentlemen of yucT- political 
persuasion think the downfal of this goveminent so certain, 
that they disdain even to throw a decent disguise over the 
iiiacbiimtions of their party ?” 

“ Faith, Mr. Ratcliffe,” answered Mareschal, “ the actions and 
sentiments of your friends may require to bo^veilod, b^t I am 
Letter pleased that ours can go bardaced.” ^ 

“ j^d is il |K)s8ible,” continued Ratcliffe, “ that you, who, 
notwithstanifrng your thoughtlessness and heat of temper (I 
beg pardon, Mr. Mareschal, I am a plain man)—^that you, who, 
notwithstanding these constitutional defects, poss^ natural 
good sense and acquired information, should* be infatuated 
•enough to embroil yourself in such desperate proceedings? 
How does your* head feel when you are engaged in these dan¬ 
gerous conference^ * 

“ Not quite so secure on my shoiddcns,” answered Marcwdial, 
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as if I were till king of hunting and liawking. I am not of so 
imUiferent a mould as my cousin EUieslaw, who sf>c»|ka treason 
as if it were a child’s nursery rhymes, and loses and recovers 
that sweet girl, his daughter, with a good deal 1^ emotion on 
hoth o(x;asions, than would hasre affected me had 1 lost and 
re(;overcd a gi’eyhound puppy. My temper is not qiyte so 
inllexible, nor my hate against government so inveterate, as to 
1)1 ind me to the fiill danger of the attempt.” 

“ Thou why involve yourself in it 1” said Hatcliffe. 

** Why, I love this poor exiled king with all my heart j and 
my father was an Old Eilliecrankie man, and I long to see some 
amends on the Unionist courtiers, that have bought and sold 
old Scotland, whose crown has been so long independent.” 

“And for the sake of these shadows,” said his monitor, “you 
are going to involve your country in war, and yourself in 
trouble ?” 

“ I involve ? No !—but, trouble for trouble, I had rather it 
t»me to-morrow than a month hence. Cvme, I know it will; 
and, as your country folks say, better soon than syne—it will 
never find me younger—and os for hangiiag, as Sir John Falstaff 
says, 1 can become a gallows as well as another. You know 
the end of the old bailed: 

Sao rautingly, sae wantonly, 

Sao dnuntunly gattd ho, 

Ho played a spring, and danced a round 
Beneath the gaUows tree.’’ * 

“ Mr. Marcschal, I am sorry for you,” said his grave adviser. 

“ I am obliged to you, Mr. Eatdiffc; but I would not have 
you judge of our entt’iri)ri8e by my way of vindiiMiting it; there 
are wiser heads than mine at the work,” 

“ Wiser heads than yours may lie as low,” said Hatcliffe, in 
a warning tone. 

“ Perhaps so ; but no lighter lieart shall; and, to previjnt it 
being made heavier by your remonstrances, I will bid you adieu, 
Mr. Hatcliffe, till dinner-time, when you shall see that 'my 
apprehensions Ijave not spoiled my appetite.” 

* [The old belled of *' Hacpliors<m’8 Rant,” composed at the time of his exeentien, 
U priut(>d in Ileni's ScotU^ Song* and BaUadt, vol. i. p. da. but the lines b^ee 
quotwl ore from Btyns’s veniion, b«igiQning— 

*' Farewell, ye dungeons dark imd strong.”] 
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CHAPTER THIIJXEENTH. 

Ife face the garment of robellion , 

With some line t’oUmff that may pTeaao tlie eye 
Of fickle chaugelinga^ uurl*poov discuntents, 

VVliich gape and mb the eltww at the newo 
Of hurlyburly innovation, 

Henry the Fourth, Pari JI. 

Tueke h»(l been gre^lt preparations made at Elliesiaw Castle 
for the entertainment on this important dayf when not only the 
gentlemen of note in the neighl^urhood, attached to the jitco- 
bite interest, wore exijectcd to rendezvous, but also many 
subordinate malcontents, whom difficulty of circumstances, love 
of change, resentment against England, or any of the numerous 
causes which inflamed men’s passions at the time, rendered apt 
to join in perilous enterprise. The men of rank and substance 
were not many in number: for almost all the largo proprietors 
stood aloof, and most of the smaller gentry and yeomaniyr were 
of the Presbyterian pcKuasion, and therefore, however displeased 
with the Union, unwilling to engage in a jocobite oonspira^^. 
But there were some gentlemen of property, who, cither from 
early principle, from religious motives, or sharing the ambitious 
views of EUieslaw, bod given countenance to his scheme; and 
there were, also, some fiery young men, like Maresclial, desirous 
of sigiuilising themselves hy engaging in a dangerous entej 7 )ri 8 e, 
by which they hoped to vindicate the independence of their 
coimtry. The other members of the party were persons of 
inferior rank and desperate fortunes, who were now really to 
rise in that part of the country, os they did aftefwards in the 
year 1715, under Foster and Derwentwater, viJien^a troop, 
commanded by a Border gentleman, named Douglas, consisted 
almost entirely of freebootcra, among whom tlic notorioifli 
Luctin-a-bag, as he was called, held a distinguished command.* 
think it necessary to mention these particulars, applicable 
solely to the province in which our scene lies; because, unques- 
tionablyj the Jacobite party in the other parts sf th# kingdom, 

I opuBiBUid of much more fonnidable, as well as much more 
l^pectable materials. 

^ue long table extended itself dovtn the ampk) hall of Elliee- 
■" Noto C. Border Jitcobities. 
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law Cattle, which was stiU left much in the state in which it 
had iieen one hundred years before, stretching, t|}at is, in 
gloomy length, along the whole side of the castle, vaulted with 
ribbed arches of freestone, the groins of which, sprung from 
projecting figures, *that, carved into all the wild forms which 
tjlic fantastic imagination or a Gothic architect could (^viscM 
grinned, frowned, and gnashed their tusks at the assembly 
lx)low. Long narrow windows lighted the banqueting room on 
l>oth sid(», filled up with stained glass, through which the sun 
emitted a dusky and discoloured light, * A banner, which tra¬ 
dition averred to hdve been taken from the English at the battle 
of Sark, waved over the chair in which Ellieslaw pfesided, as if 
to infiame the courage of the guests, by reminding them of 
ancient victories over their neighbours. He himself, a portly 
figure, dressed on this occasion with uncommon care, and with 
features, which, though of a stem and sinister expression, might 
well be termed handsome, looked the old feudal baron extremely 
well. Sir Frederick Lang y was placed on his right hand, 
and Mr. Mareschal of Mareschal Wells on his left. Some 
gentlemen of consideration, with their sons, brothers, and 
nephews, were seated at the upper end of the table, and among 
these Mr. Ratclifie had his pl^. Beneath the salt-cellar (a 
massive piece of plate which occupied the midst of the table) 
sate the sine nomine turbay men whose vanity was gratified by 
holding even this subordinate space at the social bexurd, while 
the distinction observed in ranking them was a salvo to the 
pride of their superiors. That the lower house was not very 
select must be admitted, since Willie of Westbumflat was one 
of the party. Tlie unabaslied audacity of this fellow, in daring 
to present hiiliself in the house of a gentleman, to whom he had 
just ofier^ so flagrant an insult, can only he accounted for by 
supposing him conscious that his share in carrying off Miss Vere 
l^^a8 a secret, safe in her possession and that of her father. 

Before this niunerous and miscellaneous party was pla(^ a 
dinner, consisting, not indeed of tlie delicacies of the season, ns 
the newspapers express it, but of viands, ample, solid, and 
sumptuous,< under which the very board groaned. But the" 
mirth was not in pn^rtion to the good cheer. The lower end « 
of the talde wdre, for some time, chilled by coifstraiot and re^ 
spcct, on finding themsdves members of so august on aswmbl^; 
and those who were placed around it had those feelings of awe 
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with which P. P., clerk of the parish, describes himself oppmssed, 
whan he {irst uplifted the psabii in presence of those persons of 
high worship, the wise Mr. Justice Freeman, the good Lady 
Jones^ and ti|[ie great Sir Thomas Truhy. This oeremonious 
frost, however, soon gave way before the incoiilives to monimout, 
.which were liberally supplied, auc! as li1)erally cousuiued by thfi 
guests of the lower description. They beaune talkative, loud, 
and even clamorous in their mirth. 

But it was not in the power of wine or brandy to elevate the 
spirits of those who*lield the higher places at the banquet. 
They experienced the chilling revulsion of spirits which often 
takes place, when men are called ujwn to take a desperate 
resolution, after having place<l themselves in circumstances 
where it is alike difficult to advance or to recede. The pre¬ 
cipice looked deeper and more dangerous as they approached 
the brink, and each waited with an inward emotion of awe, 
exjiecting which of his confederates would sot the example by 
plunging himself down. Tliis inward sensation of fear and 
reluctance acted differently, according to the various habits and 
characters of the comphny. One looked grave ; another looked 
silly; a third gazed with apprehension on the empty seats at 
the higher end of the table, designed for members of the con- 
spirai^ whose prudence had prevailed over their political zeal, 
and who had absented themselves from their •eoiisultations at 
this critical period; and some seemed to l)e reckoning up in 
their minds the comparative rank and prospects o< those who 
were present and absent. Sir Frederick Langley whs reserved, 
moody and discontented. Ellieslaw himself made such force(l 
efforts to raise the spirits of the company, as plainly markcKl 
the flagging of his own. Ratcliffe watched the sdene with tlic 
composure of a vigilant but uninterested spectatos. Jlareachal 
alone, true to the thoughtless vivacity of his character, ate and 
draqjc, lauglfed and jested, and seemed even to find amusomeift 
in the emlmrraBsment of the company. 

.“What has damped our noble courage this rooming 1” he 
exclaimed. “ We seem to be met at a funeral, where the chief 
*moiumers must not speak above their breath, %^hila the mutes 
• ^nd the saulies (looking to the lower end of the table) are 
Carousing belo^. Ellieslaw, when will you where sleeps 

* To UJ^ jneani^ to lift the coffin, is the common expression t<x ootn* 
mencing a fUnenl 

VOU VI. . y 
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your spirit, man? and what has quelled the high hope of the 
Knight of Langley Dale , 

“ You speak like a madman/’ aaid Ellieslaw; ** do you not see 
how many are absent f ’ ^ ^ 

** And what of that)’’ said Moreschal ^*Did you not know 
before, that one-half of the world are better talkers than doers f 
For my imrt, I am much encouraged by seeing as least two- 
thirds of our friends true to the rendezvous, though I suspect 
one-half of these came to secure the dinner in case of the worst.” 

** There is no news from the coast which can amount to cer¬ 
tainty of the Kings arrival,” said another of the company, in 
that tone of subdued and tremulous whisper which implies a 
failure of resolution. 

“ Not a line from the Eaii of D-, nor a single gentleman 

from the southern side of the Border,” said a third. 

“ Who is he that wishes for more men from England!” ex¬ 
claimed Maroschul, in a theatrical tone of affected heroism. 

“My cousin Ellieslaw? No, nay fair cousin, 

If wo arc doomed to dio"- 

“For God’s sake,” said Ellieslaw, “spare us your folly at 
present, Maresclial.” 

“Well, then,” said his kinsman, “rU bestow my wisdom 
upon you instead, such as it is. If we have gone forward like 
fools, do not let us go back like cowards. We have done 
enough to draw upon us Ixath the suspicion and vengeance of 
the government; do not let us give up before we have done 
something tf» deserve it. Wliat, will no one speak 1 Then I’ll 
leap the ditch the. first.”* And, starting up, he filled a beer-glass 
to the brim with claret, and waving his hand, commanded ^ to 
follow his ex^iple, and to rise iip frnm their seats. All obeyed 
—the more qualified guests as if passively, the others with 
enthusiasm. “ Then, my friends, 1 give you the pledge of the 
day,—The independence of Scotland and the healf£ of our 
lai^ul sovereign, King James the Eighth, now landed Jn 
Lothian, and, as I trust and believe, in full possession of Iiis 
ancient caj^td |c” 

He quaffed off the wine, and threw the glass over his heaci , 

“ It should njver,” he said, profaned by a* meaner toasi'’ 

All followerbhis example, and, amid the crach of glasses and 
the shouts of the company, }dedged themselves to stand or 
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fall with the principles and political interosc wliich their toast 
expressed. 

** You nare leaped the ditch wj^ a witnesc^” said Ellieslaw, 
apar^ to Mareschal; ** but 1 believe it is all for the best: at all 
events, we cannot now retreats&om our undertaking. One man 
alono^” (looking at KatcUffe) ** h&s rofusetU the pledge; but 
” that oy and by.” 

Then rising up, he addressed the company in a style of iii' 
flammatoiy invective against the government and its measures, 
but especially the 16^ion; a treaty by means of wlur.h, he 
alfinaed, Scotland had been at once cheated t>f her independence, 
her commerce, and her honour, and laid as a fettered slave at 
the foot of the rival, against whom, through such a length ol 
ages, through so many dangers, and by so much blood, she had 
honourably defended her rights. This was touuliing a theme 
which found a resjionuive chord in the bosom of every man 
present. 

** Our commerce is destroyed,” hallooed old John llewcastlc, a 
Jedbiu-gh smuggler, from the lower end of the table. 

“ Our agriculture is*mined,” said the Laird of Broken-girth- 
flow, a territory which, since the days of Adam, bod borne 
nothing but ling and whortle-berrics. 

** Our Foligion is cut up, root and branch,” said the pimple- 
nosod pastor of the Episcopal meeting-house at«Kirkwhmtle. 

“We sliall sliortly neither dare shoot a deer nor kiss a wench 
without a cortificate from the presbytery ajid klrl' treasurer,” 
said Mareschal Wells. 

“ Or make a brandy jerolwam in a frosty morning without 
license from a commissioner of excise,” said the smuggler. 

“ Or ride over the fell in a moonless night,” said Westbumflat, 
'^without asking leave of young Earnscliff/or syme^EngUiied 
justice of the peace; thae were gude days on the Border when 
there was neither peace nor Justus h(wd of.” • 

**Tjet us remember our ^Tongs at Darien and Glencfie,” con¬ 
tinued Ellieslaw, and take anns for the protexition of our rights, 
our fortunes, our lives, and our families.” 

• “ Think upon genuine Episcopal ordinationf without which 
^herc can be no lawful cleigy,” said the divine. 

• “ Think of the piracies committe(kon our Eist-lndian trade 
hf Green * and the English thieves,” said William Williesou, 

* Note I>. Captain (Ireen. 
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half-otnier and sole skipper of a' brig that made four voyages 
annually between Cockpool and Whitehaven. <v 

Remember your libertiea.'* rejoined Mareschal, who seemed 
to take a mischievous delight in precipitating the movemehts of 
the enthusiasm which he had excited, like a roguish boy, who, 
Imviug lifted the skice of a mill dam, eivio 3 r 8 the clatter of the« 
wheels which he has put in motion, without thinking of the 
mischief he may have occasioned. “ Remember your liberties,” 
he exclaimed; “ confound cess, press, and presbytery, and the 
memory of old Willie* that first brought*lhcm upon us !” 

“•Damn the gauger!” echoed old Jolm Rewcastle; “ I’ll cleave 
him wi’ iny ain hand.” 

“And confound the country-keeper and the constable!” re¬ 
echoed Westbumflat; “ I’ll weize a brace of baUs through them 
before moniing.” 

“We are agreed, then,” said Ellieslaw, when the shouts had 
somewhat subsided, “ to bear this state of things no longer?” 

“ Wo are agreed to a man,” answered his guests. 

“ Not literSly so,” said Mr. RatclifFe; “ for though I cannot 
hope to assuage the violent symptoms which seem so suddenly 
to have seized upon the company, yet I beg to observe, that so 
far as the opinion of a single member goes, I do not entirely 
coincide in the list of grievances which has been announced, 
and that I do utterly protest against the frantic measures whic^h 
you seem disposed to adopt for removing them. I can easily 
suppose much of what has been spoken may have ariften out of 
the heat of the moment, or liave l)een said perbafts in jest. But 
there are some jests of a nature very apt to transpire; and you 
ought to remember, gentlemen, that stone walls have ears.” 

“ Stone walls may have ears," returned Ellieslaw, eyeing him 
with a lo(>k of triumphant malignity, “ but domestic spies, Mr. 
KiitclilFe, will soon ^d themselves without any, if any such 
dares to continue his abode in a family where his 'coming^ was 
an unauthorised intrusion, where his conduct has been that of 
a presumptuous meddler, and from which his exit shall be that 
of a baffled knave, if he does not know how to take a hint.” 

“Mr. V«re,"^L-etumed Ratdifie, with calm contempt, “I am' 
fully aware, that as soon as my presence becomes useless to you* ' 
which it must i^irongh thd'rash step you are abolit to adopt, 
will iramediateljP become unsafe to myself, as it has always been 

* [Probablj Wffliam of Onmga] 
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baleful to you. But I have one protection^ and it is a etrong 
one; foa you would not willingly hear me detail before geiitlo’ 
men^ and men of honour, the Bir^lar circumstances in which 
our connection took its rise. As to the Test, 1 rejoice at its 
conclusion; and as I think tftat.Mr. Marcsclial and some other 
gentlemen will guarantee the safety of my Sara and of my tlirdat 
(for which last I have more reason to be apj)relien8ive) during 
the course of the night, I shall not leave your castle till to¬ 
morrow morning." 

** Be it so, sir,” replied Mr. Vere; “ you gre entirely safe ironi 
my resentment, because you are beneath it, and not l)ecause 1 
am afraid of your disclosing any family secrets, although, for 
your own sake, I warn you to beware how you do so. Y(»ur 
agency and intenuediatiou can be of little coiisequence to one 
who will win or lose all, as lawful right or unjust usurpation 
shall succeed in the struggle that is alwut to ensue. Farewell, 
sir.” 

Katcliffe arose, and cast upon him a look, which Vere seeiried 
to sustain with difficulty, and, bowing to those around him, left 
the room. 

This conversation made an impression on many of the com¬ 
pany, which Ellieslaw hastened to dispel, by entering upon the 
business of the day. Their hasty deliberations went to organise 
an immediate insurrection. Ellieslaw, Ms3*eschal, and Sir 
Frederick LanglQr, were chosen leaders, with j^ov^ers to direct 
their father measures. A plaoo of rendezvous wa ^ appointed, 
at which all agreed to meet early on the ensuing day, with such 
followers and friends to the cause as each could collect around 
him. Several of the guests retired to make the necessary pro- 
{)aratiouB; and Ellieslaw made a formal apology*to the othorK, 
who, with Westbumflat and the old smugger, c<mtii«ied to ply 
the bottle stanchly, for leaving the hefwi of the table, as he mi^t 
nesessarily liold a separate and sober conference with the coad¬ 
jutors whom they associated with him in the command. 

* The apology was the more readily accejited, as he prayed 
^ them, at the same time, to continue to amuse themselves with 
such refreshments as the cellars of the castle ^ordbd. Shouts 
Jof applause ^Uowed their retreat; and the^names of Vere, 
l^ngley, and, above all, of Mareschal, were thundered forth in 
chorus, and l»t1ied with copious bumpers repeatedly, during the 
remainder of the evening. 
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When the |)rinci)ml conspirators had retired into a separate 
apartment^ they gazod on each other for a minute wi^h a sort 
of embarrassment, which, fti Sir Frederick’s dark features, 
amounted to an esapression of digcontented sullenliess. Mare- 
achal was the first to break the pause, sajring, with a loud burst 
of laughter—“Well*! we are fairly embarked now, gentlemen ' 
—vogue lot galire r* 

“We may thank you for the plunge,” said EUieslaw. 

“ Yes; but I don't know how far you will thank me,” 
answered MareschaJ, “when I show you this letter, which I 
received just before we sat down. My servant told me it was 
delivered by a man he had never seen before, who went off at 
tlie p.llop, after charging him to put it into iny own hand.” 

EUieslaw impatiently opened the letter, and read aloud— 

Hond. Sir, Edinburgh^ 

Having obligations to your family, which shall be nameless, 
and learning that you are one of the company of adventurers 
doing business for the house of James and Company, late mer* 
chants in London, now in Dimkirk, I think it right to send you 
this early and private information, that the vessels you exjiected 
have been driven off the coast, without haviug ^en able to 
break bulk, or to land any part of their cargo; and that the 
west-wnintiy iwfcners have resolved to withdraw their name 
from the firm, as it must prove a losing conceni. Having good 
hope you will avail yourself of this early infonuati^)n, to do 
what is needful for your own security, I rest your humble 
servant, Nihil Nameless. 

For Ralph A^abkschal o/Afareschal Welis^ 

—Thestf vnih care and speed. 

t * 

Sir Frederick's jaw dropped, and hie countenance blackened, 
as the letter was read, and EUieslaw exclaimed—Why, ^is 
affects the very mainspring of our enterprise. If the French 
fleet, -with the King on bo^, has been chased off by the Eng- 
Ush, as this d—d scrawl seems to intimate, where are we?”* 
Just wbere We were this morning, 1 think,” said Mareschal, 
stiU laughing. 1 

“ Paidon me, ^d a truce to your ill-timed miAh, Mr. Marp>' 
schal; this monftng we were not committed publicdy, as we now 

* Note K luvasiou by the Chevalier. 
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stand committed by your own mad act, when you had a letter in 
your pocket apprising you that our undertaking was deeporate.” 

“ ay, I expected you woid^' say so. Bat, in the first 
place, my friend Nihil Nameless and his letter may be all a 
fiam; and, moreover, I would *ha\e you know that 1 am tired 
of a «party that does nothing but form bdld resolutions over 
night, and sleep them away with their wine before <mommg. 
The government are now unprovided of men and ammunition; 
in a few weeks they have enough of both ; the country is 
now in a flame against them; in a few weeks. l)etwixt the effects 
of self-interest, of fear, and of lukewarm inmflerence, which are 
already so visible, this first fervour will be as cold as ClirLstukas, 
So, as I was determined to go the vole, I have taken care you 
shall dip as deep as 1; it signifies nothing plunging. You are 
fairly in the bog, and must struggle through." 

“ You are mistaken with respect to one of us, Mr. Marcschal," 
said Sir Frederick Langley; and, applying himself tu the bell, 
he desired the person who entered to order his servants and 
horses instantly. 

“ You must not l&ve us. Sir Frederick," said Ellieslaw, 
“ we have our musters to go over." 

“ I will go to-night, Mr. Vere,” said Sir Frederick, “ and 
write you my intentions in this matter when I am at home." 

** Ay," said Mareschal, ** and send them by & troop of horse 
from Carlisle to make us prisoners ? Look ye. Sir Fretlerick, I 
for one wfll neither be deserted nor I'etraycd; an J i< you leave 
Ellieslaw Castle to-night, it shall be by passing over my dead 
body.” 

“ For shame! Mareschal," said Mr. Vere, “ how can you so 
hastily mismterpret our friend's intentions 1 ,1 am sure Sir Fred¬ 
erick can only be jesting with us; for, were *ho not top honour¬ 
able to dream of deserting the cause, he cannot but remember 
the4all proofs we have of his accession to it, and his eager 
activity in advancing it. He cannot but be conscious, besides, 
that the first information will be readily received by government, 
that if the question be, which can first lodge intelligence of 
the affair, we can easily save a feiv hours on hiifl.” • 

* ? “You should say yoa, and not we, when you talk of priori- 
ti^ in such a race of treachery; for my part, I^won't enter my 
horse for such ablate," smd Mareschal; and adfied betwixt his 
teeth, “ A pretty pair of fellows to trust a man's neck with 1" 
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I am not to be intimidated from doing vhat 1 think proper/' 
said Sir Frederick Langley; ** and my first step shall he to leave 
Ellieskur. , 1 have no reasot^ to keep faith with one" (looking 
at Vere) who ha| kept none with me.” i ^ 

“ In what respect,” said IJllidblaw, sUencing, with a motion 
ef his hand, his impetuous ki^man—“ how have 1 disappcinted 
you, Sir Frederick 1” 

In the nearest and most tender point—you have trifled 
with me concerning our proposed alljji^ce, which you well 
knew was the gage of our political underlying. This carrying 
off and this bringing back of Miss Vere,—the cold reception I 
have met with from her, and the excuses with which you cover 
it, I believe to be mere evasions, that you may yourself retain 
possession of the estates which are hers by right, and make me. 
in the metmwhile, a tool in your desperate enterprise, by hold¬ 
ing out hopes and expectations which you are resolved never to 
revise." 

“ Sir Frederick, I protest, by all that is sacred”- 

“ I will listen to no protesUtions; I have been cheated witii 
them too long,” answered Sir Frederick. * 

“If you leave us,” said Ellieslaw, “you cannot but know 
both your ruin and ours is certain; aU depends on our ad¬ 
hering together.” 

“ Leave me to take care of myself,” returned the knight, 
“ but were what you say true, I would rather perish than be 
fooled any farther.” ' 

Can nothing—no surety convince you of my sincerity 1” 
said Ellieslaw, anxiously; “ this morning I should have re- 
})ellcd your unjust suspicions as an insult; but situated os wo 
now are”- - 

You ,feel yourself compelled to be sincere 1" retorted Sir 
Frederick. “ If you would have me think so, there is but one 
way to convince me of it—let your daughter bestow her hand 
on me this evening.” 

So soon 1 —^impossible,” answered Vere; “ think of her latt 
alarm—of our present undertaking.” 

“ 1 will distefi to nothing mit to her consent, plighted at the 
altar. You have a chapel in the castle—Dr. Hobbler ib 
present among Hhe company—this proof of your good fhjth 
to-night, and w6 are again joined in heart and hand, if you 
refuse me when it is so much for your advantage to consent 
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how shall I trust you to-morrow, when I shall stand committed 
in your ujulertaking, and unable to retract 1” 

** And am 1 to understand, that^; if you can bo nmde my son- 
in-la^ to-night, our friendship is renewed V* |md Ellieslaw. 

Most i^aliibly, and most Inviolably,replied Sir Frederick. 
** Then,'* said Yere, “ though what you ask is premature, in¬ 
delicate, and uzgust towards my character, yet, Sir Frederick, 
give me your hand—my daughter shall bo your wife." 

“This nightr 

“This very night,^' replied Ellieslaw, “before the clock 
strikes twelve." * 

“ With her own consent, I trust,” said Mareschal; “ for I 
promise you both, gentlemen, I will not stand tamely by, mid 
see any violence put on the will of my pretty kinswoman." 

“Another pest in this hot-headed fellow," muttered Ellies¬ 
law ; mid then aloud, “ With her own consent 1 For what do 
you take mo, Mareschal, that you should supjKise your inter¬ 
ference necessary to protect my daughter against her father) 
Depend upon it, she has no repugnance to Sir Frederick 
Langley.” • 

“ Or rather to be called Lady Langley ! faith, like enough— 
there are many women might of her mind; and I lieg your 
pardon, but these sudden demands and concessions alarmed mo 
a little on her account." * 

“ It is only the suddenness of the proposal that embarrasses 
me;" saidT Ellieslaw; “ but perhaps if she is found intractable, 

Sir Frederick will consider"- 

“ I will consider nothing, Mr. Yore—your daughter's hand 
to-night, or 1 depart, were it at midnight—there is my ulti¬ 
matum." 

“ I embrace it,” said Ellieslaw, “and I will leave to talk 
upon our milita^ preparations, whUo I go to prepare 
daughter for so sudden a change of condition." 
saying, he left the compfiuy. 
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OgAPTER FOURTEENTIl. 

He bringH 12arl OsmonA to receive my vows. 

0 dreadful change I for Tancix‘d, haughty Osmond. 

TANCBljU) AND SlQISMUNDA. 

Mb. Vkbr, whom loug practice of diseivmlation had enabled 
to mtxlcl his very ^ gait and footsteps to aid the purposes of 
dccof)tion, walked along tlie stone passage, and up the first 
flight of steiw towards Miss Vere’s apartment, with the alert, 
firm, and stejwly pace of one who is bound, indeed, upon 
important business, but who entt^tains no doubt he can tenni- 
uate his affairs satisfactorily. But when out of hearing of the 
gentlemen whom he had left, his step became so slow and 
irresolute, as to correspond with his doubts and his fears. At 
length he paused in an antechamber to collect his ideas, and 
form his plan of argumeut, before approaching his daughter. 

‘‘ In what more hopclt3ss and inextricable dilemma was ever 
an unfortunate man involved!”—Such was the tenor of his 
reflections.—“ If we now fall to pieces by disunion, there can 
1)0 little ‘ doubt that the government will take my life as the 
f)riine agitator of the insurrection. Or, grant I could stoop tc 
save myself by a hasty submission, am I not, even in that ease, 
utterly ruined 1 1 have broken irreconcilably with * Ratcliffe, 
and con have nothing to ex{)ect from that quarter but insult 
and f)erBecution. I must wander forth an impoverished and 
dishonoured man, without even the means of sustaining life, far 
leas wealth sufficient to coimterbalance tlie infamy which my 
countiymffi, both those whom I desert and those whom I join, 
will attach to the name of the political renegade. ^ It is not to 
be thought of. And yet, what choice remains between ^this 
lot and the ignominious scaffold 7 Nothing can save me but 
reconciliation with these men; and, to accomplish this, I hate 
promised to Langley that Isabella shall many him ere midnight,, 
and to Mai^chfi that she shall do so without corntmlsion. I 
have but one remedy betwixt me and ruin—^her t^nsent to take^ * 
a suitor whom ^ho dislikes, upon sucii short notice as wou^ 
disgust her, eveA were he a favomred lover^—But I must trust 
to the romantic generosity of her disposition ; and let me paint 
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the necessity of her obedience ever so strongly, I cannot over¬ 
charge itsfrealiiy." 

Having finished this sad chain ol^flections upon his perilous 
condition, he Entered hie daugl^^r’e apartment with eveiy nerve 
bent up to the support of the argument which he was about to 
sustaih. Though a deceitful and ambitious man, he was not 
so devoid of natural affection but that he was sliockod at the 
part he was about to act, in practising on the feelings of a 
dutiful and aifectionale cliild ; but the recollections, that, if he 
succeeded, his daughter would only be trepanned into an mlvan- 
tagex)us match, and that, if he faibnl, he himself wits a lost 
man, were quite sufficient to drown all scruples. 

He found Mias Vere seated by the window of her drcssitig- 
room, her head reclining on her hand, and eitluir sunk in 
slumber, or so deeply engaged in meditation, that she did 
not hear the noise ho made at his entrance. He approached 
with his fiiiitures composed to a deep ex])re8Bion of sorrow and 
sympathy, and, sitting down l)eside her, solicited hc^r attention 
by quietly taking her Jiaud, a motion which ho did not fail to 
accompany with a deep sigh. 

“ My father !*’ said Isabella, with a sort of start which ex 
pressed at least os much fear ns joy or affection. 

“Yes, Isabella,” said Vere, “your unhapj)y father, who 
comas now as a penitent to crave forgiveness*of his daughter 
for.an injury done to her in the extjess of his affection, and 
then to take leave of her for ever.” 

“Sirl Offence to me! Take leave for ever! What does 
all this mean V said Miss Vere. 

“ Yes, Isabella, I am serious. But first let mo wk you, have 
you no suspicion that I may have been privy to the strange 
chance which befell you yesterday morning 1 ft 

“You, sifi?” answered Isaliella, stammering between a coi^- 
sddllsnesB that he had guessed her thought*) justly, and the 
shme as well as fear which forbade her to acknowledge a 
su^idon so degrading and so unnatural. 

• “Yea!” he continued, “your hesitation confesses that you 
entertained such an opinion, and I have now {Skinful task 
•f acknowledging that your suspicions have done me no irgustioe. 
Btt listen to my motives. In an evil hour I countenanced the 
addresses of Sir Frederick Langley, conceiving it impossible that 
you could have any permanent objocjtions to a match where the 
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advantages were, in most respects, on your side. In a worse, I 
entered with him into measures calculate to restore our bmished 
monarch and the independA^ce of my country. He has taken 
advantage of my unguarded confidence, and now'has my life at 
his disposal.” 

' “ Your life, sir 1'*'said Isabella, faintly. • 

“ Yes, Isabella,” continued her father, “ the life of him who 
gave life to you. So soon as I foresaw the excesses into which 
his headlong passion (for, to do him justice, I believe his un¬ 
reasonable conduct arises fiom excess of attachment to you) 
was likely to huny him, I endeavoured, by finding a plausible 
pretext for your absence for some weeks, to extricate myself 
from the dilemma in which I am placed. For this purpose I 
wished, in case your objections to the match continued insur¬ 
mountable, to have sent you privately for a few months to the 
convent of your maternal aunt at Paris. By a scries of mistakes 
you have been brought from the place of secrecy and security 
which I had destined for your temporary abode. Fate has 
baffled my last chance of escajio, and I have only to give you 
my blessing, and send you from the castle with Mr. Batclilfe, 
who now leaves it; my own fate will soon be decided.” 

Good Heaven, sir! can this be possible 1” exclaimed Isabella. 
“ Oh, why wsis I freed from the restraint in which you placed 
me ? or why dia you not impart your pleasure to me V' 

** Think an instant, Isabella Would you have had me 
prejudfee, in your opinion, the friend I was most desiroui^ of 
serving, by communicating to you the iiyurious eagerness with 
which he pursued his object? Could I do so honourably, 
having promised to assist his suit ?—But it is all over. I and 
Mareschal have made up our minds to die like meu; it only 
remains send you from hence under a safe escort.” 

**Great powers ! and is there no remedy?” said the tenified 
young woman. 

“ Hone, my child,” answered Vere, gently, ** unless one which 
you would not advise your &ther to adopt—to be the first ^to 
betray his friends.” 

“ Oh, no! ” she answered, abhorrently, yet hastily, as if to 
rgect the temptation which the alternative pre^ted to her. 
“But is there^no other hope—through flight—through me¬ 
diation—through Bupidication ?—I w^ bend my knee to Sir 
Frederick!” 
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" It would be a fruitless degradation; he is determined on 
his couri|^^ and 1 am equaUy resolved to stand the hazard of 
my fate. On one condition he will turn aside from 
his {fhrposey^and that condition my lips shall never utter to 
you.” • ^ 

^ame it, I conjure you, my dear father !** exclaimed Isabella. 
“ What can he ask that we ought not to grant, to prevent the 
hideous catastrophe with which you are threatened?” 

“ That, Isabella,” Mjd Vere, solemnly, ** you shall never know, 
until your father’s head has rolled on the bloody scaffold; then, 
indeed, you will learn there was one sacrifice by which he might 
have been saved.” 

“And why not speak it now?" said Isabella; “do you fear 
I would flinch from the sacrifice of fortime for your preserva¬ 
tion ? or would you l)equeath me the bitter legacy of life-long 
remorse, so oft as I shall think that you perished, while there 
remained one mode of preventing the dreadful misfortune that 
overhangs you ?” 

“ Then, my child,” said Vere, “ since you press me to name 
what I would a thousflnd times rather leave in silence, I must 
inform you that he will accept for ransom nothing but your 
hand in marriage, and that conferred before midnight this very 
evening!” 

“This evening, sir 1” said the y«)ung lady, struck witli horror 
at the proposal—“and to such a man !—A man !—a monster, 
who could wish to win the daughter by threatening the life of 
the father—it is indeed impossible.” 

“ You say right, my child," answered her father, “ it is in- 
deetl impossible; nor have I either the right or the wish to 
exact such a sacrifice—It is the course of nature*that the old 
should die and be forgot, and the young j^ould liv^ and be 
happy.” 

‘^My fathfer die, and his diild can save him !—but no—no— 
my ^ear father, pardon me, it is impossible j you only wish to 
guide me to your wishes. I know your object is what you think 
my happiness, and this dreadful tale is only told to influence 
Iny'conduct and subdue my scruples.” * • 

» • “ My daughter,” replied Ellieslaw, in a tone where offended 
duthoritj seemSd to straggle with f)arental affoeftion, “ my child 
BuSpects me of inventing a fidse tale to work u]f)n her feelings ] 
Even this I must bear, and even from this unworthy suspicion 
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1 muflt descend to vindicate myself. You know the stainlesB 
honour of your cousin Moreschal—^mark what I shalj, write to 
him, and judge from his OQ^wer, if tlie danger in which we 
stand is not real, and whether 1 have not used ev^ry means to 
avert it.” < 

. He sate down, wrote a few* lines hastily, and handed them to, 
Isabella, who, after repeated and painful efforts, cleaim her 
eyes and head sufficiently to discern their purport. 

Dour cousin,” said the billet, “ I find my daughter, as I 
expected, in despair at the untimely anef premature urgenoy of 
Sir Frederick Lauj^iey. She cannot even (jomprehond the peril 
in which we stand, or how much we are in his power.—Use 
your influence w'ith him, for Heaven’s sake, to modify proposals, 
to the acceptance of which I cannot, and will not, urge my child 
against all her own feelings, as well as those of delicacy and 
propriety, and oblige your loving cousin,—R. V.” 

In the agitiition of the moment, when her swimming eyes 
and diz/y brain could hardly comprehend the sense of what she 
looked upon, it is not sur]rising that Miss Vere should have 
omitted to remark that this letter seemed to rest her scruples 
rather ii{>on the form and time of the proposed union, than on 
a rootwl dislike to the suitor proposed to her. Mr. Vere rang 
the l>ell, and gave the letter to a servant to be delivered to Mr. 
Mareschal, and rising from his chair, continued to traverse the 
apartment in silence and in great agitation until the answer 
was retunicd. He glanced it over, and wrung the hand of .his 
dimglitcr as he gave it to her. The tenor was as follows:— 

‘‘ My dear kinsman, I have already urged the knight on the 
point you mention, and I find him as fixed as Cheviot. I am 
tnily sorry my fair cousin should l)e pressed to give up any of 
her maid July,rights. Sir Frederick consents, however, to leave 
the ciistle M'ith me the uistant the ceremony is performed, and 
Vve will raise our followers and begin the fray. Thus there is 
great hope the bridegroom may be knocked on the head Keforo 
he and Uie bride can meet again, so Bell has a fair chance, to 
be Lady Langley d tris hon marchS. For the rest, I can only 
say, that iC shehcan make up he? mind to the aliiance at all—^ 
It is no time for mere maiden ceremony—my pretty cousin « 
must needs coix.ent to marry in haste, or we shill all repent tk 
leisure, or rather have very little leisure to repent; which is*ial] 
at present from him w'ho rests your affectionate kinsman,—R. M, 
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‘*P. S.—Tell Isabella that*I would rather cut the kmght^s 
throat all, and end the dilemma that way, than see her 
oonstraincSi to many him against will.” 

Wl»n Isal^ella had read this letter, it dropped from her 
hand, and she would, at the aome time, hafe fUlen from her 
(hair, had she not been supported by her father. . 

^‘My God, my child will die !” exclaimed Vere, the feeliugS 
of nature overcoming, even in kis breast, the sentiments of 
selfish policy; “look up, Isabella—look up, my child—come 
what will, you shall n5f be the sacrifice—I will fall myself with 
the wnsciousness I leave you happy—My Child may weep on 
my grave, but she shall not—not in this instancie—reproach my 
memory.” He called a servant.— “Gh), bid RatclifFo come 
hither directly.” 

During this interval, Miss Vere became deadly ]>ale, clenched 
her hands, pressing the palms strongly together, clawed her eyes, 
and drew her lips with strong (iompresslon, as if the severe 
constraint which she put upon her internal feelings oxtoudcHl 
even to her muscular organisation. Then raising her head, and 
drawing in her hreatb strongly ere she spoke, she said with 
firmness,—“ Father, I consent to the marriage.” 

“ You shall not—^you shall not—my child—my dear child— 
you shall not embrace certain misery to free me from un<x$rtain 
danger.” • 

^ exclaimed Ellieslaw; and, stninge and inconsistent beings 
that we aie ! ho expressed the real though momentary feelings 
of his heart. 

“ Father,” repeated Isabella, “ I will consent to this mar¬ 
riage.” 

“No, my child, no—not now at least—we wilDhumblo our¬ 
selves to obtain delay from him ; and yet, Isabella, w)uld you 
overcome a dislike w'hich has no real foundation, think, in other 
respects, what a match !—wealth—rank —importance.” • 

“*Father,” reiterated Isabella, “ I ha\ c consenterl.” 

Jt seem^ as if she had last the pcjwer of saying anything 
else, or even of varying tlie phrase which, with such efWrt, she 
had compelled herself to utter. • • 

• * “ Heaven bless thee, my child !—Heaven bless thee !—And 
it will bless th<ifc with riches, with i»loasure, witk js>wer.” 

Miss Vere faintly entrcatetl to be left by herself for the rest 
of the evening. 
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“Blit will you not receive Sir Frederick?” said her iathei 
anxirmaly. ^ 

“ I will meet him,” she implied, “ I will meet him—when I 
must, and where I must; but spare me now.” « * 

“ Be it 80, my'dearest; you fchall know no restraint that I 
can save you from.* Do not* think too hardly of Sir Fr^lerick 
fur this,—it is an excess of passioit” 

Isabella waved her hand impatiently. 

“ Forgive me, my child—I go—Heaven bless thee ! At 
eleven—if you call me not before—at' 'eleven I come to seek 
you.” * 

When he left Isabella she dropped upon her knees—“ Heaven 
aid mo to support the resolution I have token—Heavea only 
can—(), poor Esirnscliff! who shall comfort him? and with 
what contempt will he pronounce her name, who listened to 
him to-day and gave herself to another at night! But let him 
despise me—liettcr so than that he should know the truth— 
Ijet him despise me; if it will but lessen his grief, I should feci 
comfort in the loss of his esteem.” 

She wept liitterly; attempting in virin, from time to time, 
to commen(*e the prayer for which she had sunk on her knees, 
but unable to calm her spirits sufficiently for the exercise of 
devotion. As she remained in this agony of mind, the door of 
her apartment was slowly o|)ened. 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 

Tlic darksome cave iltey enter, where they found 
11)0 woeful man, low sitting on the ground, 

• Mitsing full sadly in his sullen luind. 

Pakbt QirsKN. 

The intruder on Hiss Vere's sorrows was Ratclifie. Ellihslaw 
liad, in the agitation of his mind, forgotten to countermand the 
order Ife had given to call him Either, so that he op^ed the 
door with ^ the •words, “You sent for me, Mr. Vere.” Tlied 
looking around—“ Miss Tere, alone 1 on the ground! and in < 
tears!” t • • 

“Leave mev-kave me, Mr. Ratcliffc,” said the unhafipj 
young lady. 
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mmi not leave you/'*said Ratclifife; **l have been 
reficatedly^requeBtiiig admittance to take my leave of you, and 
liave been reibsed, until your ^her himself sent for me. 
Blame*me no^, if 1 am bold and intrusive j 1 have a duty to 
discharge which makes me so.'** * 

** I^auinot listen to you—1 cannot bi^yoii, Mr Katcliffc f 

take my best wishes, and for God’s sake l^ve me." 

** Tell me only," said RatcUffc, ** is it true that this monstrous 
match is to go forward, and this very night? I heard the 
fiervants proclaim it as 1 was on the great staircase—I heard the 
directions given to clear out the chnj)el," * 

“ Spai’e me, Mr. Ratclitfe," replied the luckless bride; and 
from the state in which you see me, judge of the cruelty of these 
questions." 

“ Married ! to Sir Frederick lAngley ! and this night! It 
must not—(jaiinot—shall not be.” 

**It must be, Mr. Ratcliffe, or my father is ruined." 

“ Ah ! I understand," answered liatcliff'o; “ and you have 
sacrificed yourself to save him who—But let the virtue of the 
child atone for the faults of the father—^it is no time to rake 
them up. What can be done? Time presses—I know but 
one remedy—with four-and-twenty hours I might find many— 
Miss Vere, you must implore the protection of the only human 
l)eLng who has it in liis power to control the course of events 
which threatens to hurry you befiire it." 

*^And what human being,” answerwi Miss Verc, “has such 
power?” 

** Start not when I name him," said RatcHfl'e, coming near 
her, and speaking in a low but distinct voice. “It is he who 
is called Elshendcr the Recluse of Mucklestarie Mr>er." 

“Vou are mad, Mr, Ratcliffe, or you n^ean Jo ijsult my 
misery by an ill-timed jest I" 

“I am arf much in my senses, young Iwiy,” answered hef 
advii^r, as you are; and 1 am no idle jester, far less with 
miteiy, least of all with your misery. I swear to you that this 
being (who is other far than what he seems) actually pSasesses 
^he means of redeeming you from this hateful uaton. • 

» • “ And of insuring my father’s safety 1" 

* “Yes! even*that," said Ratcliffe, “if you ]ilead his cause 
wifti him—^yet how to obtain admittance to thc4iec]use!" 

“ F^r not that," said Miss Vere, suddetily recoUecting the 
voi^ VI. ^ z 
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incident of the toso ; “ I remember he desirai me to call upon 
him for aid in my extremity, and gave me thia flower as a 
token. Ere it flulwl away^pntirely, I would need, ho said, his 
asBistaru'e: is it fK>Bsible his words can have been aught but 
tlie ruvingrt of iriHivnity 't " '■ 

- “ Doubt it not—fear it not—but above all,” said Batcliffc 
“ l(!t us lose no time—^Aro you at lilierty and unwatched f ’ 

“ I Ixjlieve so,” said Isabella; “ but what would you have mo 
to do?” 

“ Leave the Castle instantly," said ^Batclifle, ** and throw 
yourself at the feet of this extraordinaiy man, who, in circum¬ 
stances that seem to argite the extremity of the most contempt¬ 
ible poverty, possesses yet an abnost absolute influence over 
yoiu* fate.—Guests and servants are deep in thoir carouse—the 
leaders sitting in conclave on their treasonable schemes—my 
horse stands ready in the stable—I will saddle one for you, and 
meet you at the little garden-gate—O, lot no doubt of my 
})radence or fidelity prevent your taking the only stop in youi 
power to escape tlie ^eadfui fate which must attend the wife of 
Sir JtVwlerick Langley.” ' 

“ Mr. Ratcliffo,” stud Miss Vero, “ you have always been 
esit^emod a man of honour and probity, and a drowning wretch 
will always catch at the feeblest tmg,—I will trust you—I will 
follow your advk’ie—I will meet yon at the garden gate.” 

She bolted the outer door of her afMurtment as soon as Mr. 
Katclifle Ici^ her, and descended to tlie garden by separate 
stair of communication which oiiened to her dressing room. On 
the way she felt inclined to retract the consent she had so 
hastily given to a phut so hopeless and extravagant But as 
she passed iu’ her tlcsceut a private door which entered into the 
chajH'I fn^m the back stair, she heard the voice of the female 
servants a*!! they were employtHl iu the task of cleaning it. 

“Married ! luid to sa<t bad a man—Ewhow, sim! onything 
rather than that.” 

“They ore right—they are right,” said Miss Vere, ‘‘any¬ 
thing rather than that.” 

site hur*ied ^ the garden. Mr. Itatclifle was true to his 
ap|)ointment—the horses stood saddled at the ganlen gate, mu! 
in a few niinuUj they were advancing rapidly towards the hut 
>f the S<iUtary. “ 

Whiio the grmmd was favourable, the 6].)eed of their jouniey 
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was Buch as to prevent inufiti uomnitmicatiou; but when a 
Htoep afie«y^t com[)elkHl them to slacken tluu'r a new ctvuae 
of appreheTiBioii occurred to Miss ^^re's mind. 

“ Mr. KatelMfe," slie said, pulling up her horse’s britUe, ** let us 
prosecute no farther a joumey^v^diich nothing but the extromo 
'tgita^on of my mind can ariiidicafe my hawng und<uiakea—| 
am well aware tliat this man posses among the vulgar os being 
possessed of supematural powers, and carrying on an inUmnirse 
with beings of another world j but I wuuld have you aware 1 
am neither to Ihj im|K>sed on by sucli follies, nor, wore I t«> 
lielieve in their existence, durst I, with my Teelings of religion, 
apply to this being in my distress.” 

“I shonld have thought, Miss Vere,” rcplhtd llatcliirc, “my 
cliaractcr and habits of thinking were bo well known to you, 
that you might have held me exculimtecl from crediting any 
such absurdity.” 

“ But ill W'liat other mode,” said Isiibella, “ a being, ho 
uiiserablo liimself iii ajipearauoe, {Kissess the jKmer of assisting 
me V* 

“ Miss Vore,” said Hatclilfe, alter a momentary paiims, “ I am 
boiwd by a solemn oath of secrecy—Yon luuHt, witliisit fartlier 
explanation, be satished with my pledged luttsunuKxi, that lie 
does jKMisoss the power, if you am inspire him with the will; 
and that, I doubt not, you will be a>>le to do.” • 

“ Mr. Kateliffe,” said Miss Vere, “ y<ni may yourself mis¬ 
taken ; ymi ask an unlimited degree <if cuniideuce iW rii mo." 

“Recollect, Miss Vere,” he replial, “that whii?, in your 
humanity, you asked me to interfere with your father in favour 
of Haswell and his ruined family—wlieii you rtMpiestwl 11143 te 
prevail on him to do a thing most ahliorrent to 1 «h nutiiro—to 
forgive an injury and remit a iienalty—J ^tijuiljibid^tliat ytni 
should ask me no questions concerning the sources of my iulUi- 
enqp—You found no reamin to distrust me tlieii, do not distni>4; 
me now." 

•“ But the extiuordinary mode of life of this man,” said Miss 
Vere; “ his seclusion—^liia figure—the deepness of misiflithropy 
’’which he is said to express in his language♦-Mj;. Rfitcliffo, 
» fvhat can I think of him if he rcjally jxwssesses the fwwers you 
Wribo to himl" • 

*“This man, young lady, was bred a (JathoKc, a wict which 
affords a thousand itistauccs of those who have retired from 
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power and alRuence to voluntary privations more strict even 
than his.” 

** But he avows no religions motive,” replied Miss Vere. 

** No,” replied Batcliffe; ''^disgust with the worl^ has operated 
his retreat from h without assunlng the veil of superstition. 
yhuH far I may tell you—he was horn to great wealth, .which 
his parents designed should liecome greater % his union with a 
kinswoman, whom for that purpose they bred up in their own 
house. You have seen hip figure ; judge what the young lady 
must have thought of the lot to which 8*110 was destined—Yet, 
habituated to his'appearance, she showed no reluctance, and 

the friends of-of the person whom I s]>eak of, doubted not 

that the excess of hk attachment, the various acquisitions of his 
mind, his many and ainiaHe qualities, had overcome the natural 
horror which his destined bride must have entertained at an 
exterior so dreadfully inauspicious.” 

“ And (lid they judge truly said Isabella. 

“ You shall hear. He, at least, was fully aware of his own 
deficiency; the sense of it haimted him like a phantom. ‘ I 
am,’ was his own expression to me, —to a man whom 
he tnisted ,—* I am, in spite of what you would say, a poor 
miserable outcast, fitter to have been smothered in the cradle 
than to have been brought up to scare the world in which I 
crawl.' The lesson wdiom he addressed in vain endeavoured to 
impress him with the iiidifi'erence to eocternal form, which is the 
natural result of philosophy, or entreat him to recall 4he 8ui)e- 
riority of mental talents to the more attractive attributes that 
are merely personal. ‘ I hear you,' he w’ould reply; * but you 
speak the voice of (X)ld-bl(Ksled stoicism, or, at least, of friendly 
{mrtiality. But look at every book which we have read, those 
excepted of that abstract philosophy which feels no responsive 
voice in 6ur natural feelings. Is not personal form, such as at 
kiast can l»e ^derated w ithout horror mid dis^ist, always lepre* 
seated as essential to our ideas of a friend, far more a Idverl 
Is not such a mis-shapen monster as I am excluded, by the very 
fiat ofnature, from her fairest enjoyments? What but my 
wealth preyentcball—^perhaps even Letitia, or you-—fi^m shun-" 
ning me as something foreign to your nature, and more odious; 
by bearing that distorted resemblance to humaaity which wfi 
observe in the ouiimal tribes that are more Jiateful to miaai 
because they seem his caricature?"’ 
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** You repeat the sentimente of a madman/' said Miss Vere. 

** No/’«repUed bor conductor, ** unless a morbid and excessive 
sensibility on such a subject cah«4)e termed insanity. Yet I 
will not denfr that this governing feeling, and apprehension 
carried the person w'ho enteflaippd it to lengths which iiidi- 
(xited» a deranged imagination. He appeaml to think that ft 
was necessary for him, by exuberant, and nt»t always wcll- 
choseu instances of liberality, and even profniion, to unite 
himself to the humi^i^ race, from which he conceived himself 
naturally dissevered. The l^enefits which Ijp bcjitowed, from a 
disposition naturally phlhmthropi(»l in an uncommon degree, 
were exaggerated by the influence of the goading reflection, that 
more was necessary from him than from others,—lavishing his 
treasures as if to bnl>e mankind to receive him into their cIokh. 
It is scarcely necessary to say, that the bounty w'hich flowed 
from a source so capricious was often abustnl, and his wuifi- 
ilence frecjuently betrayed. These disappointments, which oc^air 
to all more or less, and most to such as confer benefits witliout 
just discrimination, his diseased fancy set down to the hatred 
and contempt excited by his personal deformity.—But I fatigue 
you, Mias Vore I” 

“No, by no means; I—I could not prevent my attention 
from wandering an instant; pray proceed.” 

“ He became at length,” continued RatcBlTo, “ the most 
ingenious self-tormentor of whom I have ever heard; the s<M>ff 
of the rabble, and the sntjcr of the yet more Ian I d vulgar of 
iiis own rank, was to him agony and brejiking on the wheel. 
He regarded the laugh of the c/jmmou jieople whom he passisl 
on the street, and the suppressed titter, or yet more offensive 
tem^r, of the yoimg girls to whom he was iutroduml in coniisuiy, 
as proofs of the true sense which the world entortainettl of him, 
as a prodigy unflt to be received among them on the usual 
terms of society, and os vindicating the wisdom of his purpotu; 
in withdrawing himself from sunong them. On the faith and 
siacerity of two peraona alone, he seemed to rely implicitly—on 
tliat of.his betrothed bride, and of a friend einmeotly gifted 
in personal accomplishments, who seemed, and Indi^ probably 
* was, sincerely attached to him. He ought to have b^n so at 
feast, for he ilas literally loaded with benefit# by him whom 
you are now alxfut to see. The parento of thfl subject of my 
story died within a short space of each other. Their deatli 
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postponed the marriage, for which the day bad been fixed. 
The lady did not seem greatly to mourn this delay,«^perhaps 
that was not to have beeiSi expected; but she intima^ no 
change of intentu®, when, aft^ a decent intey/al, a second 
day was named for their union. The friend of whom I spoke 
Vfis then a constant resident at the Hall. In an evil hour, af 
the earnest request and entreaty of this friend, they joined a 
general party, where men of different political opinions were 
mingled, and where they drank deep. A quarrel ensued; the 
friend of the Recluse drew his sword with others, and was 
thrown down and disarmed by a more powerful antagonist. 
They fell i?i the struggle at the feet of the i^cluse, who, maimed 
and truncated as his form api)ears, possesses, nevertheless, great 
strength, as well as \iolent jjassious. He caught up a sword, 
pierced tlie heart of his friend's antagonist, was tried, and his 
life, with difficulty, redeemed from justice at the expense of a 
year’s close imprisonment, the punishment of manslaughter. 
The incident affected him most deeply, the more that the 
deceased was a man of excellent character, and had sustained 
gross insult and injury ere he drew his sword. I think, from 
that moment, I observed—I beg pardon.—Tlie fits of morbid 
sensibility which had tormented this unfortunate gentleman, 
wore rendered henceforth more acute by remorse, which he, of 
all men, was ItSist capable of having incurred, or of sustaining 
when it became his unhappy lot. His paroxysms of agony 
could not 1)0 eon(*eaIed from the lady to whom he was ^trothed; 
and it must txj confessed they were of an alarming and fearfiil 
nature. He comforted himself, that, at the expiry of his 
iraprisomnent, he could form with his wife and friend a society, 
encircled by* which he might dispense with more extensive 
commimivition with the world. He was deceived; before that 
^)nn ela|)scd, his friend and his betrothed bride were man and 
wife. The effects of a shock so dreadful on an ardent.tem¬ 
perament, a disposition already soured by bitter remorse, and 
iooseni^ by the indulgence of a gloomy imagination from the 
rest of mankind, I cannot describe to you; it was as if the last 
cahlo at vftiich* the vessel rode had suddenly parted, and left; 
her aliondoned to all the wUd fiiry of the tec^pest. He wa^ ‘ 
pla(X)d uiuler rfiedical re-stmint. As a temporary measure t^is 
might have be^ justifiable; but his hard-hcaft^ friend, who, 
in consequence of hia marriage, was now his nearest ally, pro- 
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louged hiB oonfinomeut, in order to eiyoy the manag(Mnont of 
his immeitse estates. There was one who owed his all to the 
sufferer, an humble friend, bnt^^gratefhl and faithful. By 
unceasing oxsrtion, and repeated invocatioi^ of justice, he at 
length succeeded in obtaining hi{f patrim’s freedom, and rein- 
istatement in the management of his own‘property, to which 
w'as soon added that of his intended bride, who having died 
without male issue, her estates reverted to him, as heir of 
entail. But freedoi%,^nd wealth, were uiiahlo to restore the 
equipoise of his mind; to the former his grief miide him indif¬ 
ferent—the latter only served him as far as it afforded him the 
means of indulging his strange and w^ayward fancy. He had 
renounced the Catholic religion, hut perhaps some of its 
doctrines continued to inffuence a mind, over which rcmoiMi^ 
aiul misanthropy now assumed, in apiiejiraut^e, an unbounded 
authority. His life lias since been that alternately of a pilgrim 
and a hennit, suffering the most severe privations, not indeed 
ill ascetic devotion, but in abhorrence of mankind. Yet no 
man's words and actions have been at such a wide difference, 
nor has any hypocritfcal wretch ever been more ingenious in 
assigning good motives for his vile actions, than this unfor¬ 
tunate iu ro(^onciling to his abstract principles of miaantliropy 
a conduct which flows from his natural generosity and kindness 
of feeling.” • 

“ Still, Mr. Batcliife—still you describe the ini^onsisteucicH 
of a madman.” 

** By no means,” replied Ratcliffo. “ Tliat the imagination 
of this gentleman is disordered, I will not pretend to dispute; 
I have already told you that it hsis sonictimca tirokcu out iiit<» 
paroicysms approaching to real mental alienation.* But it is of 
his common state of mind that I spc'/Okj^-it is .iiTqgular, but 
not deranged; the shades arc as gratlual as those that divide 
tbs flight ot noonday from midnight. The courtier who mins 
his fortime for the attainment of a title which can do him no 
gOoil, or power of whicli Jic am make no muJtable or ciirtflitable 
, use, the miser who hoards his useless wealth, and the prodigjil 
who squanders it, are all marked with a certain «l»mlc of in 
Jianity. To cj-imiiials who are guilty of enonnitics, when the 
^mptation, to a sober mind, liears no proporti^^i to the horror 
of the act, or flic proWbility of det<*ctioii and •punishment, the 
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same observation applies; and every violent passion, as well as 
anger, may be termed a short madness." » 

“ This may be all good pj^ilosophy, Mr. Ratcliffe,” answered 
Miss Vere ; *‘but excuse me, it by no means emboldens me to 
visit, at this late ^ hour, a peo^oif whose extravagance of imagi 
nation you yourself*can only palliate." 

“Rather, then,” said Ratcliffe, “receive my solemn assur¬ 
ances, that you do not incur the slightest danger. But what 
I have been hitherto afraid to mention fqy^fear of alarming you, 
is, that now when we are within sight of his retreat, for I can 
discover it through*the twilight, I must go no farther with you ; 
vou must proceed alone.” 

“ Alone 1—I dare not.” 

“ You must,” continueil Ratcliffe ; “ I will remain here and 
wait for you.” 

“ You will not, then, stir from this place,” said Miss Vere; 
“yet the distaincc is so great, you could not hear mo were I to 
(jry for assistance.” 

“ Fear nothing,” said her guide; “ or observe, at least, the 
utmost caution in stiffing every expressioff of timidity. Remem¬ 
ber that his predominant and most harassing apprehension 
arises from a consciousness of the hideousuess of his appearance. 
Your path lies straight beside yon half-fallen willow ; keep the 
left side of it; the marsh lies on the right. Farewell for a time. 
Remember the evil you are threatened with, and let it over¬ 
come at once your fears and scruples.” ■ 

“ Mr. Ratcliffe,” said Isabella, “ farewell; if you have deceived 
one so unfortunate as myself, you have for ever forfeited the 
fair character for probity and honour to wdiich I ha^^trusted,” 

“ On my Ihe—on my soul,” continued Ratcliffe, rai^g hie 
voice as tjjio clistanee between them increased, “you are ksl ^— 
Ijerfectly safe." 
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CHAPTER^ SIXTEENTH. 

• 'Twag time and griefs 

That framed him thus: Time, with his fairer hand, 

Offering tlie fortuneg of his former days, 

The former man may make liim.—Bring ns to him, 

And chance atPos it may. 

Old Play. 

The Bounds of liatcliife’s voice had died on Ittabella’s ear ; but 
as she frequently looked bai^k, it was sonic encouragement to her 
to discern his form now darkening in the gloom. Ere, however, 
elie wont much farther, she lost the object in the increasing 
shade. The last glimmer of the twiliglit placed her liefore the 
hut of the Solitary. She twice extended her hand to tho door, 
and twice sh6 withdrew it; and when she did at length make 
the effort, the knock did not equal in violence the throb of her 
own bosom. Her mftet effort was louder; her third was re¬ 
iterated, for the fear of not obtaining the protection from which 
Ratcliffe promised so much, began to overjK»wer the terrora of 
Ilia presence from whom she was to rwiiiest it. At length, as 
she still received no answer, she repeatedly* cfdled upon tlie 
Dwarf by hla assumed name, and requested him to answer an<l 
open to Her. 

“ What miserable being is reduijcd," said the appalling voice 
of the Solitary, “ to seek refuge here 1 Go hence; when the 
heath-fowl nei^ shelter, they seek it not in the nest of the 
night-raven.” • 

“ I come to you, father,” said Isabella, ** in ipy l^our of ad¬ 
versity, even as you yourself commanded, when you promised 
yeqy heart 'and your door should be open to roy distress; buF I 
fear”- 

• “Ha!” said the Solitary, “then thou art Isabella Verel 
^ Give me a token that thou art she.” 

“ I have brought you back the rose which •you^gave me; it 
; has not had time to fade ere the hard fate you foretold is come 
qpon me 1” 

“And if thou hast thus redeemed thy f>ledge,” said the 
Dwarf, “ I will not forfeit mine. The heart and the door that 
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are shut agaiust every other earthly being, likall be open to thee 
and to thy sorrows.” • 

She heard him move in *l'is hut, and presently afiteiyrards 
strike a light. Onp by one, bolt and bar were then withdrawn, 
the heart of Isabella throbbing higher as these obstacles to their 
meeting were successively removed. The door opened, and the* 
Solitary stood before her, his uncouth form and features illu¬ 
minated by the iron lamp which he held in his hand. 

“ Enter, daughter of affliction,” he said,—“ enter the house 
of misery.” ^ 

She entered, and observed, with a precaution which increased 
her trepidation, that the Recluse’s first act, after setting the 
lamp upon the table, was to replace the numerous bolts which 
secured the door of his hut. She shrunk as she heard the noise 
which accompanied this ominous operation, yet remembered 
Ratcliffe’s caution, and endeavoured to suppress all appearance 
of apprehension. Tlie light of the lamp was weak and uii- 
oertain; but the Solitary, without taking immc(!iate notice of 
Isabella, otherwise than by motioning her to sit down on a 
small settle beside the fireplace, made haste to kindle some diy 
furze, which presently cast a blaze through the cottage. Wooden 
shelves, which Iwre a few books, some bundles of dried hei'bs, 
and one or two wooden cups and platters, were on one side of 
the fire; on the Ather were placed some ordinary tools of field- 
labour, mingled with those used by mechanics. Where the bed 
should have been there was a wooden frame, strewed with 
withered moss and nishes, the couch of the ascetic. The whole 
sp!U':6 of the cottage did not exceed ten feet by six within the 
walls; and its only furniture, besides what we have mentioned, 
was a table and two stools formed of rough deals. 

Within *the«e narrow precincts Isabella now foimd herself 
enclosed with a being, whose history had nothing reassure 
her, and the fearful conformation of whose hideous countenaiA^ 
in.spirc(l an almost superstitious terror. He occupied the seat 
opposite ,to her, and dropping his huge and shaggy eyebrovra 
over his piercing black eyes, gazed at her in silence^ as if , 
Rgi toted by m variety of contending feelings. On the other side 
sate Isabella, pale as death, her long hmr nn(jprled the; 
evening damps, And falling over her shoulders and breast, ^ 
the wet Btreamej% droop ftom the mast when *tho atom has 
passed away, and left the vessel stranded on the beach. The 
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Dwarf first brake the silence with the sudden, abrupt, and 
alarming question,—“ Woman, what evil fate has brought thee 
hitharl” 

“ My father's danger, and your own coqimand,” she replied 
faintly, but firmly. * , 

‘‘find you hope for aid fi'oin me 1" * • 

“ If you can bestow it," she replied, still in the same tone of 
mild submission. 

“And how shoujd I possess that power 1" continued the 
Dwarf, with a bitter sneer; “ Is mine th§ fonn of a redresscr 
of wrongs ? Is this tlie castle in which one powerful enough to 
bo sued to by a fair suppliant is likely to hold his residence ? 
I but mocked thee, girl, when I said I would relievo thee.” 

“ Then must I depart, and fatie my fate as I best may." 
“No^!”8aid the Dwarf, rising and inter|)osing between her 
and the door, and motioning to her sternly to resiune her seat 
—“ No! you leave me not in this way; we must have farther 
conference. Why should one being desire aid of another 1 
Why should not each be sufficient to itself? look round you— 
I, the most despiseef and most decrepit on Nature’s common, 
have required sympathy and help from no one. These stones 
arc of my own piling; these utensils I framed with ray own 

hands; and with this”-and he laid his hand with a fierce 

smile on the long dogger which he always*wore beneath his 
garmen^ and unsheathed it so far that the blade glimmered 
cTear in the fii'e*light—“ With this," he xnirsuwl, as he thrust 
the weapon back into the scabbard, “ I can, if iiecesBary, defend 
the vital spark enclosed in this poor tnink, against the fairest 
and strongest that shall threaten me with injury." 

It was with difficulty Isabella refrained frorf screaming out 
aloud; but she did refrain. • , 

“ This,” continued the Becluse, “ is the life of nature, 
BoUtary, self-sufficing, and independent. The wolf calls not Ihe 
wolf to aid him in forming his den; and the vulture invites not 
Another to assist her in striking down her prey.” ^ 

“And when they are unable to procure thernKelvcs support,” 
said Isabella, judiciously thinking he would be nosi accessible 
to argument couched in his own metaphorical style, “ what then 
ja to befall them?" 

“ Let thenf starve, die, and be forgotten ^ it is the common 
lot of humanity.” 
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“ It is the lot of the wild tribes of nature/^ said Isabella^ 
“ but chiefly of those who are destined to support themselYeB 
by rapine, which brooks no pptner j but it is not the law of 
nature in general ; even the lower ciders have confederacies for 
mutual defence. £lut mankind—the race would perish did they 
cease to aid each other.—From the time that the mother bin^ 
the child’s head, till the moment that some kind assistant wipes 
the death-damp from the brow of the dying, we cannot exist 
without mutual help. All, therefore, tha|. ^eed aid, have right 
to ask it of their fellow-mortals; no one who has the power of 
gninting can refuse it without guilt.” 

“ And in this simple hope, poor maiden,” said the Solitary, 
thou hast come into the desert, to seek one whose wisli it 
were that the league thou hast spoken of were broken for ever, 
and that, in very truth, the whole race should perish ? Wert 
thou not frightened 1” 

“ Misery,” said Isabella, firmly, “ is superior to fear.” 

“ Hast thou not heard it said in thy mortal world that I 
have leagued myself with other powers, deformed to the eye, 
and malevolent to the human race as mySelf 1 Hast thou not 
heard this?—^And dost thou seek my cell at midnight?” 

** The being I worship supports me against such idle fears,” 
said Isabella; but the inci'easing agitation of her bosom belied 
the affected courage which her words expressed. 

“ Ho ! ho !” said the Dwarf, “ thou vauntest thyself a philo¬ 
sopher? Yet, shouldst thou not have thought of the danger 
of entrusting thyself, young and beautiful, in the power of ons 
so spited against humanity, as to place his chief pleasure in 
defacing, destroying, and degrading her fairest works ?” 

Isabella, much farmed, continued to answer with firmness, 
“ Whatever ieguries you may have sustained in the world, you 
are incapable of revenging them on one who never wronged you, 
iioi, wilhilly, any other.” ‘ „ * 

Ay, but, maiden,” he continued, bis dark eyes fiashing with 
an expression of malignity which communicated itself to hik 
wild and distorted features, revenge is the hungry wolf,-which 
asks only to ^;ear^ile8h and lap blood. Think you the lamb’s 
plea of innocence would be listened to by him ?” 

“ Man!” said Jsabella, rising, and expressing herself wit}} 
much dignity, “ h fear not the horrible ideas with which you 
would impress me. 1 cast them from me with disdain. Be 
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yuu mortal or Hend, you would not offer iiyiiry to one who 
sought you as a suppliant in her utmost need. You would not 
—you durst not’^ 

“ Thou say’st truly, maiden,’' rejoined the Solitaiy ; I dare 
not—I would not. Begone'’'* to thy dwelling. Pear nothing 
' withawhioh they threaten thee. Thou hast asked niy protec’tiim 
—thou ahalt ffud it effectual.” 

“ But, father, this very night I have consented to wed the 
man that I abhor, oi;^ \ must put the seal to my father’s ruin.” 

“ This night?-—at what hour?” 

Ere midnight?” 

“ And twilight,” said the Dwarf, “ has alreiuly passed away. 
But fear nothing, there is ample time to protijct thee.” 

**And my father?” continued Isabella in a suppliant tone. 

“ Thy father,” replied the Dwarf, has lieen, and is, my most 
bitter enemy. But fear not; thy virtue shall save him. And 
now, b^one; were 1 to keep thee longer by me, 1 might again 
fall into the stupid dreams concerning human worth from wliicdi 
I have been so fearfully awakened. But fear nothing—at the 
veiy foot of the altar*! will redeem thee. Adieu, time prasses, 
and I must act! ” 

He led her to the door of the hut, which ho opened for her 
departure. She remounted her horse, which had Ixjen feeding 
in the outer enclosiu’e, and pressed him forward by the light of 
the moon, which was now rising, to the sjxit where she had left 
Batcliffe.' 

** Have you succeeded?” was his first eager questi«)u. 

“ I have obtained promises from him to whom you sent me; 
but how can he possibly accomplish them ?” 

“Thank €rod !” said Ratcliffe, “doubt not his-power to fulfil 
his promise.” ’ , ^ 

At this moment a slirill whistle was heard to resound along 
the,heath. * * 

“Hark!” said Ratcliffe, “he calls me—Miss Vere, return 
home, and leave unbolted the postem-door of the garden; to 
that which opens on the back stairs X have a private key.” 

A second whistle was heard, yet more shrill a«d prolonged 
fthan the first. 

“ 1 come, f come,” said Ratcliffe; and setting spurs to his 
henw, rode ovef the heath in the dilution of the Recluse’s hut 
Miss Vere returned to the Castle, the mettle of the animal on 
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which Bhe rode, and her own anxiety of mind, combining to 
accelerate her jouniey. ^ 

She obeytMi Katcliffe’s directions, though without well appre¬ 
hending their piirp)6e, and leaving her horse at large'in a 
paddock near the garden, hurried‘‘to her own apartment, which 
8l»e reached without'observation. She now unbolted her <fioor, t 
and rang her bell for lights. Her father appeared along with 
the servant who answered her summons. 

“He had been twice,” he said, “Jjstening at her door 
during the two honre that had elapsed since he left her, and, 
not hearing her Bi)^ak, had become apprehensive that she was 
taken ill.” 

“ And now, my dear father,” she said, “ permit me to claim the 
promise you so kindly gave; let the last moments of freedom 
which I am to enjoy be mine without interruption; and pro¬ 
tract to the last moment the respite which is allowed me.” 

“ I will,” said her father; “ nor shall you again be inter- 
nipted. But this disordered dress—this disheveled hair—do 
not let me find you thus when I call on you again; the ®icri- 
fice, to be beneficial, must be voluntary.” " 

“Must it bo sol” she replied; “then fear not, my father! 
the victim shall be adorned.” 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 

This looks not like a nuptial. 

Much ado about NormNO. 

Tu£ cha}>^ iii the castle of Ellieslaw, destined to be the scene 
of tills ill'Omenod union, was a building of much older date than 
the castle itself, though that claimed considerable antiquity. 
Before the wars between England and Scotland had become co 
common* and of such long duration, that the buildings along 
both sides of the Border were chiefly dedicated to warlike pur¬ 
poses, there had been a small settlement of monks at Ellieslaw,. 
a dependency, it is believed by antiquaries, on the rich Abbey 
of Jedburgh. Tlielr possessions had long passed away under 
tlie changes intrcxlucod by war ahd mutual ravage. A feudal 
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oiiBtle had arisen on the ruin 5f their cells, and their cha()el wiis 
included in its precincts. 

The in its round arcljes and massive pillais, the 

simplicity of which referred their* date to what has been called 
the Saxon architecture, presented at all times a dark and sombre 
.appejpmce, and had been frequently used' as the cemetery gf 
the mmily of the feudal lords, as well as formerly of the m(»nastia 
brethren. But it looked doubly gloomy by the ettect of tlie 
few and smoky torches which were used to enlighten it on the 
present occasion, and' which, spreading a glare of yellow light in 
their immediate vicinity, were surrounded 6cyond by a red and 
purple halo reflected from their own smoke, and beyond that 
again by a zone of darkness which maguiiied the extent of tbo 
chapel, wliDe it rendered it impossible for the eye to ascertain 
its limits. Some injudicious ornaments, adopted in haste for 
the occasion, rather added to the dreariness of the scene. Old 
fragments of tapestry, tom from the walls of other apartments, 
had been hastily and partially disposed around those of tlie 
chapel, and mingled inconsistently with scuteboons and funeral 
emblems of the dead, •which they elsewhere exhibited. On each 
side of the stone altar was a monument, the appearance of 
which formed an equally strange contrast. On the one was the 
figure, in stone, of some grim hermit, or monk, who had died 
in the odour of sanctity; ho was represented as recumbent, in 
his cowl and scapulaire, with his face turned upward as in the 
act of dovotion, and his hands folded, from which hk string of 
heads was dependent. On the other side was a tomb, in the 
Italian taste, composed of the most beautiful statuary marble, 
and account^ a model of modern art. It was erected to the 
memory of Isabella’s mother, the late Mrs. Verc« of Ellieslaw, 
who was represented as in a dying postufe, w^lqle a wcejung 
chemb, with eyes averted, seem^ in the act of extinguishiTig 
a ^ying lamp as emblematic of her sijeedy dissolution. It was, 
inddbd, a masterpiece of art, but misplac^ in the rude vault to 
which it had b^n consigned. Many were surprised, and even 
scaudalked, that Ellieslaw, not remarkable for attentioh to his 
*lady while alive, should erect after her death sqph a costly 
^nausoleum in affected sorrow; others cleared him from the 
imputation of •hypocrisy, and aven-ed that tht^ monument had 
l)Aea eonstnicteil under the direction and at the sole cxpmtae of 
Mr. Ratcliffe. 
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Before these monuments the wading guests ware assembled. 
They were few in number j for many had left the jostle to 
prepare for the ensuing politjeal explosion, and EUie^aw was, 
in tlic circumstances of the case, far from being desirotis to 
extend invitations' farther than those near relations whose 
IFfisence the custnih of the" country rendered indispensable.. 
■Next to the altar stood Sir Frederick Langley, dark, moody, 
aii<l thoughtful, even beyond his wont, and near him, Mareschal, 
who was to play the part of bridesman, ^ it was called. The 
thoughtlfjsa humour of this young gentleman, on which he never 
deigned to placse the lesist restraint, added to the cloud which 
overhung the brow of the bridegroom. 

“ The bride is not yet come out of her chamber,” he whispered 
to Sir Frederick ; “I trust that we must not liave recourse to 
tlie violent expedients of the Romans which I read of at college. 
Ft would be hard upon my pretty cousin to l)e run away with 
twi<5e in two days, though I know none better worth such a 
violent compliment." 

Sir Frederick attempted to turn a deaf ear to this discourse, 
humming a tune, and looking another* way, but Mareschal 
proceeded in the same wild maimer. 

This delay is hard upon Dr. Hobblcr, who was disturlwd 
to accelerate i)rei)arations Tor this joyful event when he had 
sncceiisfully extracted the cork of his third bottle. I hope you 
will keep him free of the censure of his superiors, for I take it 
this is lieyond canonical hours.—But here come Ellicslaw and 
my pretty cousin—prettier than ever, I think, were it not she 
seems so faint and so deadly pale—Hark ye, Sir Knight, if she 
says not yi*» with right good-will, it shall be no wedding, for all 
that has corac and gone yet.” 

“No wedding, sir 1 ” returned Sir Frederick, in a loud 
whisper, the tone of which indicated that his angry feelings 
were suppressed with difficulty. 

“No—no marriage,” replied Mareschal, “there’s my hand 
and glove on’t.” 

Sir Frederick Langley took his hand, and, as he wrong it 
hard, said ip a lo ver whisper, “ Mareschal, you i^all answer this,” 
and then ilimg his hand from him. 

“ That I will readily do,” said Mareschal, “ for nev» word 
escaped my lips**that my hand was not ready 4o guarantee.— 
So, speak up, my pretty cousin and tell me if it be your free 
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wUl and uubiasBed resolution to aooept of this gallant knight 
for your iord and husband; for if you have the tenth part of a 
scruple upon the suljeot, fall ba(^, fall edge, he shall not have 
you.” • % • 

** Are you mad, Mr. Mareschal V’ said EUieslaw, who, having 
*been ^this young man's guardian during his minority, often em¬ 
ployed a tone of authority to him. “ Do you suppose I would * 
drag my daughter to the foot of the altar, were it not her own 
choice?” " • • 

“ Tut, EUieslaw,” retorted the young genileman, “ never tell 
me of the contrary; her eyes are full of tears, and her cheeks 
are whiter than her white dress. I must insist, in the name of 
common humanity, that the ceremony be adjourned till to¬ 
morrow.” 

** She shall tell you herself, thou incoiTigiblo intermed(Ucr in 
what concerns thee not, that it is her wish the ceremony should 
go on—Is it not, Isabella, my dear?” 

“ It is,” said IsabeUa, half fainting—“ since there is no help 
either in God or man.”. 

The first word alone was distinctly audible. Mareschal 
slirugged up his shoulders and stepped back. EUieslaw led, or 
rather supported, his daughter to the altar. Sir Frederick moved 
forward and placed himself by her side. The clergyman opened 
his prayer-book, and looked to Mr. Vere for the signal to com¬ 
mence thc^Rorvicc. 

‘^Proceed,” said the latter. 

But a voice as if issuing from the tomb of his deceased wife, 
called, in such loud and harsh accents as awakened every echo 
in the vaulted chapel, “ Forbear!” , 

AU were mute and motionleBs, tiU a distant rustle, and the 
clash of swords, or something resembling it, was h(&rd*from the 
remote apartpients. It ceasi^ almost instantly. • 

^ What new device is this 1 ” said Sir Frederick, fiercely, 
ey^g EUieslaw and Mareschal with a glance of malignant 
sui^icion. * 

• ** It can be but the frolic of some intemperate ^est,” said 
^iplieslaw, though greatly confounded; ‘‘we must make large 
lUlowances for^he excess of this evening's festivity. Procc^ 
wiih the service. ” J' 

Before the clergyman could obey, the same prohibition which 
they bad before heard was repeated from the same spot. The 
VOL. VL • 2 a 
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female attendants screamed, and fled from the chapel; the 
gentlemen laid their hands on their swords. Ere Ahe first 
moment of surprise had pastied by, the Dwarf stepped from 
behind the monument, and x>l^e4 himself full in iront 0 / Mr. 
Vere. The effect o( so strange and hideous an apparition in 
sdch a place and in such circumstances, appalled ^1 preient, 
but seemed to annihilate the Laird of EUicslaw, who, dropjang 
his daughter’s arm, staggered against the nearest pillar, and, 
clasping it with his hands as if for support, laid his brow against 
the column. 

“ Who is this fellow,” said Sir Frederick; “ and what does 
he mean by tliis intrusion ?” 

“ It is one who comes to tell you,” said the Dwarf, with the 
peculiar acrimony which usually marked his manner, “ that, 
in marrying that young lady, you wed neither the heiress of 
Ellieslaw, nor of Mauley Hall, nor of Polverton, nor of one 
furrow of land, unless she marries with my consent; and to 
thee that consent shall never be given. Down—down on thy 
knees, and thank Heaven that thou art prevented from wedding 
qualities with which thou hast no conceni—portionless truth, 
virtue, and innocence. And thou, base ingrate,” he continued', 
addressing himself to EUiqplaw, “ what is thy wretched subter¬ 
fuge nowl Thou, who wouldst sell thy daughter to relieve 
thee from danger, as in famine thou wouldst have slain and 
devoured her to preserve thy own vile life ! Ay, hide thy face 
with thy hands; well mayest thou blush to look on him whose 
lK)dy thou didst consign to chains, his hand to guilt, and his 
soul to luiseiy. Saved once more by tlie virtue of her who calls 
you father, go hence, and may the pardon and benefits I confer 
on thee prove literal cools of fire, till thy brmn is seared and 
scorched iike'mine!” 

, Ellieslaw left the chapel with a gesture of mute despair. 

“ Follow him, Hubert Ratdiffe,” said the Dwarf, and ii^crm 
him of his destiny. He will rejoice—for to breathe air and to 
handle gold is to him happiness.” 

1 understf^d nothing of aU this,” said Sir Frederick 
Langley; ^ but we are here a body of gentlemen in arms and 
authority for King James; and wbether you really, sir, he tha« 
Sir Edward Mauley, who has been so long supposed dead, in 
confinement, orVbetJier you be an impostor assuming his name 
aud title, wo will use the freedom of detaining you, till your 
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appearance herCf at this moment, is better accounted for; we 
havemo spies among ns. Sc^e on him, my friends.*’ 
the domestics shrank back in doubt and alarm. Sir 
Frederick hiftiself stepped fo^*ard towards ^he Recluse, as if 
to lay hands on his person, when his progress was suddenly 
*8topp^ by the glittering point of a partisan, which the sturd^ 
hand of Hobbie Elliot presented against his bosom. 

“I’ll gar day-light shine through ye, if you offer to steer 
him!” said the stout ©ordorcrj “stand biu;k or I’ll strike yo 
through ! Naebody shall lay a finger on EJshie; he's a canny 
neighbourly man, aye ready to make a friend help; and, thougli 
ye may think him a lamiter, yet, grippie for grippie, friend, I’ll 
w'ad a wether he’ll make the bluid spin frae under your nails. 
He’s a teugh carle, Elshie! he grips like a smith’s vice.” 

“ What has brought you here, Elliot?” said Marcschal; “ who 
called on you for interference?” 

“Troth, Marcschal Wells,” answered Hobbie, “I am just 
come here, wi' twenty or thretty mair o' us, in my ane name and 
the King’s—or Queenjs, ca’ they her ? and Omny Elshie’s into 
the bargain, to keep the peace, and piiy back some ill usage 
Ellieslaw has gien me. A bonny breakfast the loons goo me 
the ither morning, and him at the bottom on't; and trow ye I 
wasna ready to supper him up ? Ye needna your lianda on 
your swords, gentlemen, the house is ours wi’ little din; for the 
doors we^e open, and there had been ower miickle punch amang 
yoiir folk; we took their swords and pistols as easily as ye wad 
shiel peacods.” 

Mareschal rushed out, and immediately re-entered the chapel. 

“ By Heaven! it is true, Sir Frederick; the house is tilled 
with anned men, and our drunken beasbj are 'all disanned. 
Draw, and let us fight our way.” 

“Binna rash—binna rash,” exclaimed Hobbie; “hear n\p 
a bit,. W'e 'mean ye nae harm; but, as ye are in arms for King 
James, as ye ca’ liim, and the prelates, we thought it right to 
k^p up the auld neighbour war, and stand u]j for tha t’other 
•one and the Kirk; but we’ll no hurt a hair o’ ^our heads, if ye 
like to gang hame quietly. And it will be your lUsst way, for 
ihqre’s sure nq^s come Loudoim, that him they ca’ Bang, 
oi^ Byng, or what is’t, has bang’d the French slips and the new 
king aff the co^t however; sae ye had best uide content wi’ 
auld Nanse* for want of abetter Queen.” 

* f^ne.] 
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Katcliffe, who at this moment entraed, conilnned these 
accounts so unfavourable to ^he Jacobite interests Sir Fred¬ 
erick, almost instantly, and Vithout taking leave of anj^ one, 
left the Ccostle, with such of hiv attendants as Vere able to 
follow him. , • 

* ** And what will you do, Mr. Mareschal V* said Ratcliffe.*^ 

’ “ Why, faith,” answered he, smiling, I hardly know; my 
spirit is too great, and my fortune too small, for me to follow 
the example of the doughty bridegroom. *ll is not in my nature, 
and it is hardly worth my while." 

“ Well, then, disperse your men, and remain quiet, and this 
will be overlooked, as there has been no overt act.” 

“ Hout, ay,” said Elliot, “just let byganes be bygones, and 
a’ friends again ; deil ane I bear malice at but Westbuinflat, 
and I hae gieii him baith a het skin and a cauld ane. 1 hadna 
ehfuiged three blows of the broadsword wi' him before he lap 
the window into the castle-moat, and swattcred through it like 
a wild-duck. He’s a clever fallow, indeed! maun kilt awa wi' 
lie bonny lass in the morning, and another at night, less wadna 
servo him ! but if he disna kilt himself out o* the country, I’se 
kilt him wi’ a tow, for the Castleton meeting’s clean blawn ower j 
his friends will no countenance him.” 

During the general confusion, Isalmlla had thrown herself at 
1 he feet of her \inaman, Sir Edward Mauley, for so we must 
now call the Solitary, to express at once her gratitui^, and to 
beseech forgiveness for her father. The eyes of all began to be 
fixed on them, os soon as their own agitation and the bustle 
of the atteudauts had somewhat abated. Miss Vere kneeled 
beside the tqmb of her mother, to whose statue her features 
exhibited a marked resemblance. She held the hand of the 
Dwarf, which she kissed repeatedly and bathed with tears. 
He Bt<^ fixed and motionless, excepting that his pyes glanced 
alternately on the marble figure and the living suppliant. • At 
length, the large drops which gathered on his eye-lashes com- 
jielled him to draw his hand across them. 

“ I thought,” he said, “ that tears and I had done;' but we, 
shed them at om: birth, and their spring dries not imtil we are iq 
our graves. But no melting of the heart sha^l dissolve mj» 
resolution. I jj|rt here, at once, and for ever, ^ith all of flrhk^h 
the memory” (moking to the tomb), “or the presence” (he 
pressed Isabella’s hand), “is dear to me. Speak not to me! 
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Attempt not to thwart my determination! it will arail nothing, 
you will hear of and see this lump of deformity no more. To 
you I sl&ll be dead ere I am actually in my grave, and you will 
think of me as of a friend disencumbered from the toils and 
crimes of existence.” 

. He kissed Isabella on the forehead, impressed another kiss 
on file brow of the statue by which she knelt, and loft the 
chapel followed by Ratcliffe. Isabella, almost exhausted by tInS 
emotions of the day, was carried to her apartment by her women. 
Most of the other* Quests dispersed, after having separately 
endeavoured to impress on all who would ttsten to them their 
disapprobation of the plots formed against the government, or 
their regret for having engaged in them. Ilobbie Elliot assumed 
the command of the castle for the night, and mounted a regular 
guard. He boasted not a little of tlic alacrity with which his 
friends and he had obeyed a luisty summons received from 
Elahio through the faithful Rat<5liflre. And it was a lucky 
chance, he said, that on that very day they had got notice that 
Westbumflat did not intend to keep his tryste at Castleton, but 
to hold them at defiance; so that a considerable party had 
assembled at the Heugh-foot, with the intention of paying a 
visit to the robber’s ti)wor on the ensuing morning, and their 
course w'»^s easily directed to EUieslaw (lastlo. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 

-Last scene of aU, 

To close this strange eventful history." 

As YOU hlKK IT . 

• • 

pN the next morning, Mr. RatcUffc presented Mias Vere v^tb 
a Ibtter from her father, of which the following Is the tenor . ■ 

“ My dearest Child, 

“ The malice of a persecuting government will compel me, 
for my own safety, to retreat abroad, and to reiHain for some 
time in foreign parte. I do not ask you to accompany, or follow 
; you wiU.attend to my interest and yo^ own more effec¬ 
tually by remaiiiing where you arc. It is unnecessiiry to entei 
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V 

into a minute detail concerning the causes of the strange events 
which yesterday took place. 1 think 1 have reason to complain 
of the usage I have received from Sir Edward Maulejr, who is 
your nearest kinsman by tHfe mother’s side; but as he has 
declared you his heir, and is to pitv you in immediate possession 
of a large port of his fortune,* I account it a full atonement. 1 
am aware he has never forgiven the preference which ygur 
mother gave to ray addresses, instead of complying with the 
terras of a sort of family compact, which absurdly suid tyranni¬ 
cally destined her to wed her deformed* relative. The shock 
was even sufficient‘to unsettle his wits (which, indeed, were 
never over-well arranged), and I had, as the husband of his 
nearest kinswoman and heir, the delicate task of taking care of 
his person and property, until he was reinstated in the manage¬ 
ment of the latter by those who no doubt thought they were 
doing him justice; although, if sorae parts of his subsequent 
conduct be exaniined, it will appear that he ought, for his own 
sake, to have been left under the influence of a mild and salu¬ 
tary restraint. 

‘*In one particular, however, he showed a sense of the ties 
of blood, as well as of his own frailty ; for while he sequestered 
himself closely from the W'orld, under various names and dis¬ 
guises, and insisted on spreading a report of liis own death (in 
which to givatify, him I willingly acquiesced), he left at my 
disposal the rents of a great proportion of his estates, and 
especially all those, which, having belpnged to yourtmother, 
reverted to him as a male fief. In this he may have thought 
that lie WJ 18 acting with extreme generosity, while, in the 
opinion of all impartiiil men, ho will only be considered as 
having fulfilled a natural obligation, seeing that, in justice, if 
not in strict law, you must be considered as the heir of your 
jiiother, lufll I* as your legal administrator. Instead, therefore, 
oli considering myself as loatled with obligations to Sir Edward 
on this account, I think I had reason to complain that these 
remittances were only doled out to me at the pleasure of Mr. 
Ihitcliffej who, moreover, exacted from me mortgage over my 
paternal estate qf EUieslaw for any sums wliich I required as 
an extra advance; and thus may be said to have insinuated 
himself into the absolute management and conti%l of my pro¬ 
perty. Or, if al£ this seeming friendship was employ^ by Sit 
Edward for the purpose of obtaining a complete command of 
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my affaire, and acquiring the power of ruining mq at hie plea¬ 
sure, 1 ^eel myself, I must repeat, stUl less bound by the alleged 
obligation. 

“•About |he autumn of last yfear, as I understand, either his 
own crazed imagination, ora the accomplishment of some such 
scheme as I have hint^i, brought him ;j[own to this country. 
His alleged motive, it seems, was a desire of seeing a monument 
which he had directed to be raised in the chapel over the tomb 
of your mother. Mr. Ratcliffe, who at this time had done me 
the honour to raalte* my house his own, hod the complaisance 
to introduce him secretly into the chapul. The consequence, 
as he informs me, was a frenzy of several hours, during which 
he fled into the neighbouring moors, in one of the wildest spots 
of which he cliose, when he was somewliat recovered, to fix liia 
mansion, and set up for a sort of country empiric, a character 
which, even in his best days, he was fond of assuming. It is 
remarkable, that, instead of infonuing me of these circum¬ 
stances, that I might have ha(l the relative of my late wife 
taken such care of as his calamitous condition reciuired, Mr. 
Batclifl'c seems to iiave had such culpable indulgence for his 
irregular plans as to promi.se and even swear secrecy concerning 
them. He visited Sir Edvviud often, and assisted in the fan¬ 
tastic task he had taken upon him of constructing a hermitage. 
Nothing they apjjear to have dreaded more than a discovery of 
their intercourse. * 

“ ground was^open in every direction around, and a small 
subterranean cave, probably sepulchral, which tueir researches 
hod detected near the great granite pillar, served to conceal 
Ratcliffe, when any one approached his master. I think you 
will be of opinion, my love, that this secrecy must have had 
some strong motive. It is also remarkable, that while I thought 
my unhappy friend was residing among tlie Monks of La 
Trappe,*he should have been actually living, for many months, 
in this bizarre disguise, within five miles of my house,* and 
obtaining regular information of my most private movements* 
either by Ratcliffe, or through Westburnflat or otlicrs, whom 
he had the means to bribe to any extent. ^Hc makes it a crime 
against me that I endeavoured to cstablisli yoifl' marriage with 
Six Frederick. I acted for the best; but if Sir Edward Mauley' 
thought otherwise, why did he not st^ manfully forward,, 
express his own purpose of becoming a paixy to the settlements. 
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and taJce th§t interest which he 4 entitled to claim in*ycm as 
heir to his great properly t 

''Even now, though your rash and eccentric relation^ some¬ 
what tardy in announcing his^purpose, 1 am far from opposing 
my authority agains^ his wishes, al|,hough the persdh he desires 
you to regard as your future husband be young Eamsdiff, the 
very last whom 1 should have thought likely to be acceptable 
to him, considering a certain fatal event But I give my free 
and hearty consent, providing the settlements are drawn in 
such an irrevocable form as may secure my* child from sufiering 
by that state of dependence, and that sudden and causeless 
revocation of allowances, of which I have so much reason to 
complain. Of Sir Frederick Langley, I augur, you wUl hear no 
more. He is not likely to claim the hand of a dowerless maiden. 

I therefore commit you, my dear Isabella, to the wisdom of 
Providence and to your own prudence, begging you to lose no 
time in securing those advantages, which the fickleness of your 
kinsman has withdrawn from me to shower upon you. 

“ Mr. Batcliffe mentioned Sir Edward’s intention to settle a 
considerable sum upon me yearly, for my mqiutenance in foreign 
parts; but this my heart is too proud to accept from him, I 
told him 1 had a dear child, who, while in affluence herself, 
would never suffer me to be in pov^y, I thought it right to 
intimate this to him pretty roundly, that whatever increase l)o 
settled upon you, it may be calculated so as to cover this neces¬ 
sary and natural encumbrance. I shall willingly settle, upon 
you the castle and manor of Ellieslaw, to show my parental 
affection aud disinterested zeal for promoting your settlement 
in life. The annual interest of debts charged on the estate 
somewhat exceeds the income, even after a reasonable rent has 
been put upon the mansion and mains. But as all the debts 
are in the ]]^rsQn of Mr. Batclifife, as your kinsman’s trustee, 
he will not be a troublesome creditor. And here I mvist make 
you' aware, that though 1 have to complain of Mr. il^tcliffe^' 
conduct to me personally, I, nevertheless, believe him a just 
and upright man, with whom you may si^ely consult on your 
Affairs, not to mention that to cherish his good opinion will be 
the \mt way to retdin that of your kinsman. Bemember me to 
Marchie—I hope he will not be troubled on account of late 
matters. I will w?Tte more fully from the Contin^t. Mean- 
' while, I rest your Wring father, Richai^ VEaE.” 
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The above letter throws the only additional light which we 
have been able to procure upon the earlier part of our story. 
It was Hobble’s opinion, and may.be that of most of our readers, 
that tiie Recluse of Mucklestone Moor had but a kind of gloom¬ 
ing, or twilight understanding; and that he had neither very 
4 [ilear views as to what he himself Wanted, nsr was apt to pursue 
his ends by the clearest and most direct means; so that to see^ 
the clue of his conduct, was likened, by Hobbie, to looking for * 
a straight path through a common, over which are a hundred 
devious tracks, but not one distinct line of road. 

When Isabdla had perused the letter, her first inquiry was 
after her father. He had left the castle, she was informed, 
early in the morning, after a long interview with Mr. Katcliifo, 
and was already far on his way to the next port, where he 
might expect to find shipping for the Continent 

“ Where was Sir Edward Mauley 1” 

bfo one had seen the Dwarf since the eventful scene of tho 
preceding evening, 

“Odd, if onything has befa’en puir Elshie,” said Hobbie 
Elliot, “I wad ratherJ were harried ower again.” 

He immediately rode to his dwelling, and the remaining she- 
goat came bleating to meet him, for her milking-time was long 
past. The Solitary was nowhere to be seen; his door, contrary 
to wont, was open, his fire extinguished, and t^e wliole hut was 
left in the state which it exliibited on Isabella’s vihit to him. 
It was pretty clear that the means of conveyance >vhich had 
brought the Dwarf to Ellieslaw on the preceding evening, bad 
removed him from it to some other jdace of abode. Hobbie re¬ 
turned disconsolate to the castle. 

“ 1 am doubting we hae lost Canny Elshieibr gude an’ a’." 

“ You have indeed,” said Ratcliffe, producing a paper, which 
he put into Hobble’s hands; “ but read that, and* y<A per¬ 
ceive you have been no loser by having known him.” • 

* It was a short deed of gift, by which “ Sir Edward Mauley, 
otherwise called Elshender the Recluse, endowed Halbert or 
Hobbie Elliot, and Grace Armstrong, in full property* with a 

> considerable sum borrowed by Elliot from him.^ 

. Hobble’s joy was mingled with feelings which brought tears 
his rough cheeks. 

• “ It’s a quee( thing,” he said; “ but I cann^ the gear, 
unless 1 ken’d the puir body whs happy that gave it mo.” 
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“Next to eiyoying happiness*ourselves,” said RatcILSe^ ‘*is 
the consciousness of having bestowed it on otheni. Had all my 
master's benefits been conferred like the present, what a dilferent 
return would they have pfodiiced! But the ^discriminate 
profusion that wotdd glut avaricd^ or supply prodigality, neither 
do<js good, nor is rewarded b^ gratitude. It is sowing the wind 
to reap the whirlwind.” 

“ And that wad be a light har’st,” said Hobbie; “ but, wi' 
iny young leddie's leave, I wad fain take down Elshie's skeps o’ 
bees, and set them in Grace’s bit flower-yffrd at the Heugh-foot 
—they shall ne’er be smeekit by ony o’ huz. And the puir goat, 
she would be neglcokit about a great toun like this ; and she 
could feed bonnily on our lily lea by the bum side, and the 
hounds wad ken her in a day’s time, and never fash her, and 
Grace wad milk her ilka morning wi’ her am hand, for Elshie’s 
sake; for though he was thrawn and cankered in his converse, 
he liket dumb creatures wcel.” 

Hobbie’s requests were readily granted, not without some 
wonder at the natural delicacy of feeling which pointed out to 
him this mode of displaying his gratitude. He was delighted 
when KatclifFe informed him that his benefactor should not 
remain ignorant of the care which he took of his favourite. 

“ And mind be sure and tell him that grannie and the titties, 
and, abune a’, G^ace and mysell, arc weel and thriving, and that 
it’s a’ his doing—that canna but please him, ane wad think." 

And Elliot and the family at Heugh-foot were, and <;ontimied 
to, be, as fortunate and haj)py us his imdaunted honesty, tender¬ 
ness, and gallantry, so well merited. 

All bjvr between the marriage of Eamscliff and Isabella was 
now removed, and the settlements which Ratcliffe produced on 
the part of Sir -Edward Mauley might have satisfied the cupi¬ 
dity of Eilioslaw himself. But Miss Vere and KatclifFe thought 
it unnecessary to mention to Eamscliff that one great motive 
of Sir Edward, in thus loading the young pair with berifefits, 
was to cxinate his having many years before shed the blood 
of his ‘father in a hasty brawl. If it be true, as Ratcliffe 
asserted, tlpit the Dwarfs extreme mismitliropy seemed to relax* 
somewhat, under the consciousness of having diffused happiness - 
among so many, the recollection of this circumsMnee might pro-* 
bably be one ox^is cliief motives for refusing obstinately evcr'vo 
witness their state of contentment. 
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Marescbal hunted, sliot, add drank claret—tired *of the coun¬ 
try, wen)b abrcMd, served three campaigns, came home, and 
married Lucy Ilderton. 

Y&ira fled over the heads of*Eamscliff and his wife, and 
found and left them contested and happ^^. The scheming 
• ambition of Sir Frederick Langley engag^ him in the unfty:- 
tunate insurrection of 1715. He was mode prisoner at Prestonj^ 
in Lancashire, with the Earl of Derwentwater, and others. His 
defence, and the dying Bt>eech which he made at his exetmtion, 
may be found in the State Trials. Mr. Vere, supplied by his 
daughter with an ample income, continued to reside abroad, 
engaged deeply in the affair of Law’s bujik during the regency 
of the Duke of Orleans, and was at one time 8upiK)aed to be 
immensely rich. But on the bursting of that famous bubble, 
he was so much chagrined at, being agaiu reduiicd to a moderate 
annuity (although he saw thousands of his coin])aiiiou8 in mis- 
fortiuie absolutely starving), that vexation of mind brought on 
a paralytic stroke, of whicli he died, after lingering under its 
effects a few weeks. 

Willie of Westbunfflat fled from the wrath of Hobbie Elliot, 
as his bettu's did fnmi tiio pursuit of the law. His patriotism 
urged him to serve his couutry abroad, while his relucbmce to 
leave his native soil pressed him rather to remain in the beloved 
island, and collect purses, watches, and rings*oii the highroads 
at home. Fortunately for him, the first impulse ]i”c.vailed, and 
he joinetl the army under Marlborough ; obtained a commission, 
to which he was recommended by his services in collecting cattle 
for the commissariat; returned homo after many years, with 
some money (how come by Heaven only knows),—dciuoliHhed 
the peel-house at Westburuflat, and built, in itSi stead, a high 
narrow onstcad, of tliree storeys, with a chimuby^at eacli end— 
drank brandy with the neighbours wLom, in bis yoSnger days, 
he had plundered—died in his be<l, and is recorded upon his 
tombstone at Kirkwliistlc (still extant), as having jflayed all 
the parts of a brave soldier, a discreet neighbour, and a sincere 
Christian. 

Mr. Ratcliffe resided usually witli the fai»ily lillieshiw, 

I but regularly every spring and autumn he al^ented himself for 
about a monlAi. On the direction and purpoB| of his periodical 
foumey he remained steadily silent; but it was well understood 
that he was then in attendance on his unfortunate patron. At 
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length, on his retum from one oi these visits, his grave conn 
tenance, and deep mourning dress, announced to the ^ieslaw 
family that their benefactor lyas no more. Sir Edward’s death 
made no addition to their fortune, for he had divested himself 
of his property duHng his lifetinie, and chiefly in their favour, 
^tclifie, his sole confidant, died at a good old age, but without 
. ever naming the place to which his master had finally retired, 
or the manner of his death, or the place of his bmial. It was 
supposed that on all these particulars his patron had enjoined 
him strict secrecy. 

The sudden disappearance of Elshie from his extraordinary 
hermitage corroborated the reports which the common people 
had spread concerning him. Many believed that, having ven¬ 
tured to enter a consecrated building, contrary to his paction 
with the Evil One, he had been bodily canied off while on his 
return to his cottage ; but most ai'e of opinion that he only 
disappeared for a season, and continues to 1^ seen from time to 
time among the hills. And retaining, according to custom, a 
more vivid recollection of his wild and desperate language, than 
of the benevolent tendency of most of his actions, he is usually 
identified with the malignant demon called the Man of the 
Moors, whose feats were quoted by Mrs. Elliot to her grandsons; 
and, accordingly, is generally represented as bewitching the 
sheep, causing the ewes to hd), that is to cast their lambs, or 
seen loosening the impending wreath of snow to precipitate its 
weight on such as take shelter, during the storm, berneath the 
bank of a torrent, or under the shelter of a deep glen. In 
short, the evils most dreaded and deprecated by the inhabitants 
of that pastoral country, are ascribed to the agency of the 
Black Dwauf. 


END OP THE BLACK DWARF. 



APPEl4i)IX 

TO THE LEGE]Jd PF MO.jfTROSE. 


No. I. 

The scarcity of my late friend’s poem may be ai# excuse for atldiiig the 
spiritetl conclusion of Clan Alpin’s Vow.* The Clan Crogor has met in 
the ancient Church of Balquhidder. Tlie head of Druitimond-Ernoch ia 
placed on the altar, covered for a time with tlie banner of the tribe. 'J'he 
Chief of the tribe advances to the altar:— 


** And jfauaing, on the banner gazed; ' 
Then orled in scorn, witli fltigcr raised, 

‘ This was the boon of Scotland’s king: ‘ 
And, with a quick and angry fling, 
Tossing the pageant screen away, 

The dead man’s head before him lay. 
Unmoved be acann’d tlie vi^igo o’er, 

Tlie clotted locks were dark with gore, 
The features with convulsion grim. 

The eyes contorted, sunk, and dim, 

But unapp&Il’d, in angry mood. 

With lowering brow, unmoved he stood. 
Upon the head his tmrod rigtit-iiand 
Hejaid, tl^fi otlier grasp'd his brand ; 
Then kneeling, cried, ‘To Ueaven I 
swear 

Tills deed of death I own, and share; 

As truly, fully mine, as though 
lliis rny right hand had dealt tlie blow ; 
Come then, our foemen, one, come all: 
If to revenge this caitlfTs fall 
One blade la bared, one bow is drawn, 
Mine everlasting jieace 1 pawn, 

1% <;^iin from them, or claim from him, 
In retribution, limb for limb. 


In sudden fray, or open strife, 

TliU steel shall render life for Ufa.” 

" He ceased ; and at his beckoning nod, 
The clansmen to the altar trod ; 

And not a whisper breath’d around, 

And nought was heard cif mortal sound. 
Have from the clanking arms tliey bore, 
That rattled on the marble floor; 

And each, as he approach’d in hnste, 
Upon the scalp his right hand idaced ; 
With livid lip, an4 gutiier'd brow, 

Kiu li utter’d, in hts tuio, the vow. 

Fierce Malcolm wat \'d the passing 
scene, 

And scorch'd tlicui through with glances 
keen ; 

Then dash’d a tear-drop from hia eye ; 
Unbid it came—^he knew not why. 
Exulting higli, he tov^ring stood: 

* Kinsmen,’ he cri^d, ‘ of Alpin’s blood, 
And worthy of Clan iflpin% name, 
Unstatn’d by cowardice and sliame, 

E’en do, spare ruxht, in time of ill. 

Shall be Clan Alpin’s legend still I’” 


No. II. 

It haa been disputed wbethor the Children of the Mist were actual Mac* 
Gregors, or whither they were not outlaws named MacDonald, belonging 

•---- 

* [Clan Alprtn's^ow; a Fragment, by Alexander Boswftl of Auchinleck, wax 
printed for private circulation, Edisibwgh, 1811. 
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t(» ArdnaniurcAan. The following act of^the Privy Council seenia to deodda 
the question:— 

“ EniKDUROH, ith FebrSary 1689. 

The same day the Lords of Sel^^et Council being crediblie inforq^ed of 
the cruel and niischeivous proceeding of the wicked Clangrigor, so lang 
caotinuHng in blood, ^slaaghters, hersnips, manifest relfts, and stouths 
committed upon his Hiefiess’ peacehble and good subjects ; inhabiting the 
ccfuutries ewest the bray.s of tlie Highlands, thir money years bygone^ but 
specially heir after the cruel murder of unujubill Jo. Drummond of Drum- 
moneyryuch, liis Majesties proper teunant, and aue of his fosters of Glen- 
artney, committed upon the day of ^ last bypast, be certain 

of the said clan, be ye council and determination oV the haill, avow and to 
defend the authors tliOL'of qoovor w-ald persew for revenge of the same, 
quhill the said Jo. was occupied in seeking of venison to his Hioness, at 
command of Pat. L^ml Drummond, stewart of Strathame, and princquil 
forrester of Glenartiiey ; the Queen, his Majesties dearest spoiise, being 
shortUo looked for to arrive in this realm. Likeas, after the murder com¬ 
mitted, the authors therof cutted off the said umquhill Jo. Drummond's 
head, and carried tlie same to the Ijaird of M'Grigor, who, and the haill 
surname of M‘Grigora, purposely roiiveinefl upon the Sunday therafter, at 
the Kirk of Huchquhidder ; quhair they caused the said umquhill John’s 
iiead to be presentcil to them, and there avowing the sd mui^er to have 
been committed by their communion, council, and determination, laid 
their hands u])on the pow, and in eithnik, and barbarous manner, swear to 
defend the authors of the sd murder, in insist proud contempt of our 
soverain Lord and his authoritie, and in evil example to others wicked 
liinnmris to do the like, give this sail be suifered to remain unpunished.” 

Then follows a commission of the Earls of Huntly, Argylo, Athole, 
Montrose, Pat. Lord Drummond, Ja. Coramendator of Incheffray, And. 
Cumpbel of Lochinnl^l, Duncan Campbel of Ardkinglas, Lanchlane M‘Iu- 
tosli of Dunnauchtane, Sir Jo. Murrya of Tullibarden, knt, Geo. Buchan.au 
of that Ilk, ami And. MTarlane of Ariquochcr, to search for and appre¬ 
hend Alastcr M'Oiigor of Gleiistre (and a number of others nominatmi), 
“ and all others of the aaid Clangrigor, or tlxe assistars, culpable of the said 
odious murtlier, or of thift, reset of thift, hership.s, and sornings, quherever 
tiiey may be apprehended. And if they refuse to be token, or floes to 
strengths and houses, to pursue and assege them with fire and sword; and 
this commis.sion to endure for the space of three years.” 

Such was tlie system of police in 15S9 ; aud such the state of Scoilaud 
nearly thirty years after the Kofomatiou. 



NOTES TO A LEGEND OF I^IONTROSE 


Note A, p. 2 .—Captain Daloettt of r»EsTONrANs. 

[The character of Sergeant M'Alpin may probably bo founde<l on that ol 
the Author’s old acquaintance Dalgutty of Prestoupans, whose name has 
been iiuiaortalised in the ‘‘Legend of Montrose." The Author in his 
Autobiography speaks of Ivim thus :— 

“ 1 remained some weeks ut PTestoupans, a circuuistanco uut worth 
mentioning, excepting to record my juvenile intimacy with an old military 
veteran, Ualgetty by name, who had pitched hLs lent in that little village, 
after all his campaigns subsisting ui>on an ensign's lialf-puy, though called 
by courtesy a Captaiu. As this old geiitloman, who hod been iu all the 
Gennan wars, found very few to listen to In's tales of military feats, he 
formed a sort of alliance with me, and 1 used invariably to attend him for 
the pleasure ol hearing those communications. Sometimos our ronversn- 
tioii turned on the American war, which was then raging. It was about 
the time of Burgoyne’s unfortunate oxjiedilion, to which my Captain and I 
augured different conclusions. Somebody had showed me a map of North 
America, and, struck with the nigged ap]>earatice of the country, and tlie 
quantity of lakes, 1 expressed some doubts on the sulyect of the Generars 
arriving sllffly at the end of his journey, which were vci - indignantly 
refuteil by the Captain. The news of the Saratoga disafite.", while it gave 
me a little triuini>h, rather shook my intimacy with the veteran."] 


Note B, p. 96. — Literal Trawsi/ATion. , 

w 

• 

The admirers of pure Celtic antiquity, notwithstanding^ th^elogance of 
the above translation, may be desirous to see a litoral translation from the 
oiiginal Gaelic, which we therefore subjoin ; iiud have only to add, that the 
origilial is deposited with Mr. Jedediah Cletshbotham. 

Lileral Translation. 

The huibblast bad drifted away upon the wings of the gale oi autumn. 
The sun lookeil from between the clouds, pale as theewougdc^l hero who 
■ rears his head feebly on the heath when the roar of battie hath passeii 
over him. • 

•Finele, the Lat^ of the Castle, came forth to see li» maidens pace to 
the herds with their leglins. * 


* MilJc-paila. 
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There sat an orphan maiden beneath the old oak-txee of ap^intment. 
The withered leaves fell aroimd her, and her heart was more wiuered fhu 
they. 

The parent of the ice [poetically taken for the frost] still congealed the 
hoil-drops in her hair; they were liko^the specks of whiCh ashes on the 
twisted boughs of the blackened and half-conenmed oak that blazes in the 
hall. ' ^ ' 

‘ And the maiden said, Give me comfort, Lady, I am an orphan child.’ 

' And the Lady replied, ** How can I give that which I have not ? 1 am 
the widow of a slain lord,—the mother of a perished child. When I fled 
in my fear from the vengeance of my huKban«'’s^ foe, our bark was ov^- 
whelmed in the tide, and my infant perished. This was on St. Bridget’s 
morn, near the strong Lyns of Oampsio. May ill luck light upon the day." 
And the maiden answered, ** It was on St. Bridget’s mom, and twelve 
harvests before this time, that the fishermen of Campsie drew in their nets 
neither grilse nor salmon, but au infant half dead, who hath since lived in 
misery, and must die, unless she is now aided." And the lady answered, 
** Blessed be St Bridget and her mom, for these are the dark eyes and the 
falcon look of my slain lord; and thine shall be the inheritance of his 
widow." And she called for her waiting attendants, and she bade them 
clothe that maiden in silk, and in sumite ; and the pearls which they wove 
among her block tresses were whiter than the frozen hail-drops. 


Notb C, p. 110 .—Fides et fiducia bvvt belatiya. 

The military men of the times agreed upon dependencies of hononr, ss 
tliey called ttiem, with all the metaphysical argumentation of civilians or 
school divines. 

The English offie'er to whom Sir James Turner was prisoner after the 
rout at Uttoxeter demanded his parole of honour not to go beyond the 
walls of Hull without liberty. " He brought me the message lfimself->-l 
told him I was ready to do so, provided he removed his guards from me, 
totfides tlfiduda sunt reUsHva ; and if he took my word for my fidelity, he 
was obliged to trust it, otherwise it was needless for him to se^ it, a^ in 
vain for me to give it; and therefore I beseeched him either to give trust 
to my word, which I would not break, or his own guards, who 1 supposed 
would not deceive him. In this manner I dealt with him, becanse I knew 
him to be « scholar."—^Turner’s Mmaifrs^ p. 80. The English officer 
allowed the strength of the reasoning; but that concise reawmer Gromwdl 
sdbu put an end to the dUemma: " Sir James Turner must give his po^oit), 
or be laid in irons." 


‘ Note D, p. 171.— Wbaithes. 

A species oi' apflarition, similar to what the Germans call a Donble* 
Ganger, was believed in by the Geltio tril)e8, and is still considered as an 
emblem of misfortune or death. Mr. Kirk (see Note to lAb Boy, v(d. fir. 
p. 455), the ministe) of Aberfoil, who will no doubt be al^jie to tell ns moi% 
of the matter ahouid he ever come back from Fairy-land, gives us the 
following,— 
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** Some men of that exalted sight, either by art or nature, have told me 
they have seen at these meetings a double man, or the aha{>Q of some man 
in two places, that is, a snperterranean and a subterranean inhabitant per¬ 
fectly resembling one another in aH*points, whom he, notwithstanding, 
conlfl easily distinguish one from ^bother by soma secret tokens and 
operations, and so go speak to tiro man his neighbcfhr and familiar, passing 
by the apparition or resemblance of hhn. Theyaavouch that every element 
andisdifferent state of being have animals resembling those of another tie* 
inent, as there be fishes at sea resembling Monks of late onler in all their 
hoods and dresses, so as the Homan invention of good and bad dromons 
and guardian angels particularly assigned, is called by them ane ignorant 
mistake, springing otdy^rom this origiuaJI. They call this reflex man a 
Co-Walker, every way like the man, as a twinibrother and companion 
haunting liim as his shadow, as is that seen and known among men re* 
semhling the original!, both before and after the original! is dead, and was 
also often seen of old to enter a hous, by which the people knew that the 
person of that liknes was to visit them within a few days. This copy, 
echo, or living picture, goes at last to his owm hcnl. It accompanied that 
person so long and frequently for ends best known to its solve, whetlicr to 
guard him from the secret assaults of some of its own folks, or only 
as an sportfull aj^e to counterfeit all hia actions.”—Kirk's Secret Common- 
xoealthy p. 3. 

The two following apparitions, resembling the vision of Allan M*Aulay 
in the text, occur in a treatise on The Second Siffhtf etc. By Tlieophllos 
Insulanua, published nt%dinburgh, 1763, 12Tno. 

Barbara Moepherson, relict of the deccoseil Mr. Alexander MacLeod, 
late minister of St Kildo, informed me the natives of that island had a 
particular kind of second sight, which is always a forerunner of their 
approaching end. Some months before they sicken they are liaunted with 
an apparition, resembling themselves in all respects as to their person, 
features, or clothing. This image, seemingly animated, ^alks with them 
in the Ifold in broad daylight; and if they are enipluv'»d in delving, 
harrowing, seed-sowing, or any other occupation, they are at the same time 
mimicked by this ghostly visitant. My informer added farther, that hav¬ 
ing visited a sick person of the inhabitants, she had the curiosity to inquire 
of Itim if at any time he bod seen any resemblance of himsell as above 
described ; he answered in the affirmative, and told hpr, that to make 
faiiher trial, as he was going out of his house 6f ro morning, he put on 
straw-rope garters instead of those he formerly used, and living gone to 
the fieldj^ his other self appeared in such gai’ters. The conclusion was, the 
sick man died of that ailment, and she no longer questioned the trutl^of 
those ramaraable presages’* (p. 8). 

Margaret MacLeod, an honest woman advanced in years, informed me, 
Chat when she was a young woman in the family of Grishimi^ a dairy¬ 
maid, who daily used to herd the calves in a park close to the house, 
observed, at different times, a woman resembling herself in fd^ape and attire, 
walking solitarily at no great distance from her, and being surprised at the 
ap 3 )aritioa, to giake further trial, she put the back part of her upper gar- 
iflent foremost, and anou the phantom was dressed in the same manner, 
^hich made hermneosy, believing it ][)ortended some^atal consequence to 
herself. In a short time thereafter she was seized with a fever, whid) 
VOL. VI. 
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bronght her to her end ; and before hev sickness, and on her deathbed, 
declared tills Second Sight to severals " (p. 20). 


Note E, p. 200.— -Andjiew M'Donam). 

fTliMO verses of M‘Donald’s, given by the author as a translation of a 
“ Tittle Gaelic song," occur as Air xxvii., -with several verbal variations, in 
“ Love and Loyalty, an opera," included in the posthamous volume 
entitled, “ Tlie Miscellaneous Works of A. M‘Donald, including the Tragedy 
of Vimoiida,” etc., l^ond. 1791, 8vo. The outhor, Andrew M'Donold, was 
bom at Leith, the son of George Donald, a gaKlcnef there, in the year 
1755. He was educatei at Edinburgh, and was ordained deacon in the 
Kjiiscopal Cliurch of Scotland by Bishop Forbes in 1775. At this time he 
prefixed Mac to his name, and two years later had the charge of a chapel 
near Glasgow, but owing to some disputes ho left that city, and devoted 
himself to literature, first at Edinburgh, and latterly—to follow out his 
theatrical speculations—in London, where he died in great jmverty at 
Kentisli Town, 23d August 1790, “ falling a victim, at the age of thirty-five, 
tu sickness, disapi>ointineut, and misfortune. "J 
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Note A, p. 234.— The Black I^waue 

The Black Dwarf, now almost forgotten, was once held a lomiiilahle 
personage by the dalesmen of the Boifler, where he got the blame of what* 
ever mischief befell the sheep or cattle. “He was,” says Dr. Leyden, wlio 
makes considerable use of him in the ballad called tho Cowt of Keeldar, 
“a fairy of the most malignant/jnicr—the genuine Northern Diiergar,” 
The lieat and most authentic account of this dangerous and mysterious 
being occurs in a tale communicated t<i tho Author by that oniincnt anti¬ 
quary Richard Surteo-s, Esq. of Mainslorth, author of the History of lluj 
Bishopric of Durham. 

According to this well-ai te.sted locfend, two young Noi'thumbrians woic 
out on a shooting pariyj and had jilungcd cleej* ainoug the mountaiuous 
moorlands wliich border <in Cuuiberlaitd. 'J’hcy stc>j»ped for rffreshirieiit 
in a little secluded dell by tlic side of a rivulet. There, after they ha<l 
partaken of such food os they brought with them, one of tho party fell 
asleep; the other, unwilling to disturb his friend’s repose, stole silently 
out of the dell with the purpose of looking arming him, when he won 
astonished to find himself close to a hcing who .seemed i ot to hclong to 
this wor^d, as he wa.-! the most hideous dwarf that the sui, oul over shone 
on. His head was of full human .size, forming a friglilfoJ contrast with 
his height, which was considerably under four feet, It was thatched with 
no other covering than long matted led hair, like that of the felt of a 
badger in consistence, and in colour a reddish brown, like tho hue of Ihi* 
heather blossom. His limbs seemed of great sirength ; nor was be (dhei- 
wise deformed than from their undue proportion In Uiidtness to liis dimi- 
nutire height. The terrified sportsman stood gazing on this horrible 
apparition, until, with an angry countenance, the being deniaidud by what 
right be intruded himself on those hills, and destroyed their harm^ss 
inhabitants. The perplexed stranger endeavoured to propitiate tho in¬ 
censed dwarf by offering to surrender his game, as he would to an earthly 
ttord of the Manor. The proposal only redoubled the offence already taken 
by the. dwarf, who alleged that he was the lord of those mountafbs, and the 
protector of the wild creatures who found a retreat in t)^lr solitary recesses ; 
and that oil spoils derived from their death, or misery, wfre abhorrent to 
him. The huj^ter humbled hinLself before tho angry goblin, and by pro¬ 
testations of his ignorance, and of his resolution to al^tain from such in* 
Vnsion in futose, at last sncceeded in pacifying h^. The gnome now 
became more communicative, and spoke of himself as lielongiiig to a specier 
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of beings som^bing betw^n tbe aQgelic«<race and humanity. He added, 
moreover, vrhich could hardly have been anticipated, that he had hopes of 
sharing in the redeuiirtion of the race of Adam. He pressed the sportS' 
man to visit his dwelling, which her said was hard by, and plight^ his 
faith for his safe return. Bat at thi& moment the shout of the sportsdian's 
companion was heard chlling for his frieiro, and the dwarf, as if unwilling 
that more than one person should be cognisant of bis presence, disappeared 
as*lhe young man emerged from the dell to join his comrade. 

, It was the universal opinion of those most experienced in such matters, 
that if the shooter had accompanied the spirit, he would, notwitlistanding 
the dwarf s fair pretences, have lieen either tom to pieces or immured for 
years in the recesses of some fairy hill. ' « 

Such is the last and imost authentic account of the apparition of the 
Black Dwarf. 


Notk B, p. 270. —Willie op Westbubuflat. 

This was in reality the designation of one of the last Border robbers, at 
least one of the last Bcotcbineu who pursued that ancient profession. He 
i.s j)i“(jbably placed about forty or fifty years too late by introducing him in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

He is said to have been condemned to death at the last Circuit Court of 
Justiciary which was hold in the town of Selkirk. When the judge was 
about to jironuuuce sentence, the prisoner arose, and being a man of gfe&i 
strength, broke asunder cue of tbe benches, and, skziug on a fragment, was 
about to light his way out of tlie Court House. But his companions in 
misfortune, for several persons had been convicted along with him, held his 
hands, and implored liim to permit them to die tbe death of Christians; 
and both ho and they, agreeable to their decorous desire, hod full honours of 
rope and gallows. 

Westbuiuilat ItseK is situate on the small river or brook called Hermitage, 
not far from its junction with the Liddel. (See also introduction to Jobztie 
Armstrong,” Minstrehjf of the Border^ vol. i.) 


Note C, p. 819.— Border JacoBiTEa 

111 confirmation ot what is said concerning the Border Jacobites of inferior 
rank, the roa|ler vmy consult what is said by the llev. Mr. Patten concerning 
the cavalry of the Earl of Derwentwater in 1715. After giving some 
aetjoimt of Captains Hunter and Douglas, by each of whom a troop was 
levied, the historian odds— 

** To this account of these two gentlemen, I shall add as a pleasant story 
what one \ras pleased to remark upon them. When he heard that Captain 
Hunter was gone with his troop back into England, os uros then given out, 
to take up quaftersvTor the whole army who were to follow, and to fall upon 
Qeneml Carpenter and Iiis small and wearied troops: he said, * Let but 
Hunter and Douglas with their men quarter ueor General^ Carpenter, and 
in faiUi they’ll not {cave them a horse to mount on. ’ His reason is su^ 
poseil to be because these with their men had been pretty well versed 
Unrse-steallng, or at least suspected se such, for an old Borderer was 
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pleaded to say, -when he was informed that a gifht many, if not all, the loose 
fellows ^d suspected horse-stealers were gone into the rebellion, * It is 
an ill wind blows nobody profitfoi; now, continued ho, ‘ I can leave my 
stable door unlockeil and sleep sountUhince LHck-in^'Jiag and the rest ore 
gone to the %ara .’*'—Ilutory ^ Ut« kite Rdtdli^nt by the Kev. Robert 
Patten. Second edition, London, 171jf, p. 63. 


Note D, p. 823,— Caitaijt GrtKi:N. 

This unfortunate manner was commander of an armed vessel engaged 
in the East Indian tnufe, called the Worcester. He was seized at Edin¬ 
burgh, and tried before the Admiralty Court tharo for an alleged act of 
piracy committed on a vessel belonging to the Scottish Darien Com]>any, 
called the Rising Sun, the crew of which Green was said to have murdered, 
and plundered tlie cargo. He sufiered death, with two others of liis crew, 
for this alleged offence, of which he appears to have been innocent, and 
certainly was not convicted on credible evidence.—[See the State Tricth', 
1706, vol. xiv.] * 

Note E, p. 826. —Invasion dt the Ciievalieu. 

The period of the novel corresponds to the spring of 1707, when an in¬ 
vasion by the Chevalie]^ St. George, at the head of an army of h'reuch 
auxiliaries, was universally expect^, and when the greater part of Scot¬ 
land, dissatisfied with the Union, was well content to have received the 
heir of the House of Stuai-t with ojjen arms. The alert conduct of 
Admiral Sir George Byng, who hdlowed tUo Frencli squadron into the 
Firth of Forth, and the coldness and indiilerence of the Frencli Commodore 
Count Forbin, who refused to suffer the Chevalier to dn/ mbark, lost an 
opportunity which was the most favourable to the resL uition of the 
Stuart line that had occurred since the Revolution. While the French 
squadron was in the I'orth, the Jacobite gentlemen of Stirlingshire took 
amis, as Ellieslaw’s party are represented to have done, but on learning 
that the flotilla wan chased off the coast they dispersed and returned to 
their homes. Stirling of Keir, Edmonston of Ni^iwliu, pnd other gentle* 
men, were tried for high treason, but os no proof coukl be brought of dis- 
tiuet or overt act of rebellion, or of their having other irm^ than swords 
and pistols, then generally worn by alt travdlers, they were acquitted for 
want of evi^co. 
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A LEGEND OF MONTROSE AND THE BLACK DWARF 


Abons, above 
Ab, one. 

&1KN, iron. 

Ax, If. 

Axdrxa Ferraiu, Highland broadsword, 
AancBB, aatir. 

Anu> AXB, the devil. 

BA’-epcii., football match. 

BxiHN, a child. 

Baudbok, a cat. 

Dawbkb, a balfi)enn$'. 

Bkim, comfortable. 

Bidk, wait, remain. 

Btckiino, building. 

Biuis, brother, conimde. 

Dikva, be not 
Bihl, turn. 

JJlvthk, happy. 

Bodolb, amall copper coin 
Boots, hobgoblin, gbout 
Bonnv, pretty. 

Book, bulk, body. 

Bbaw, brave, grand. 

Bnoom, TO nina tbb, a race on horae* 
back, formerly performed in some parte 
of the country at weddings. 

Bocxia, a shell. 

\;^.Airr, a fad 
Cankt, quiet, prudent 
Caittaip, a fbeak. 

Oabl, fellow. 

Carusk, a beldam. 

Cavet, hen-coop. 

Cbrtib, good gradoua i 
CisMJAMrRjs, tag-rag and bobtail. 
ftLAVKB, gossip. 

CtAVEBs, gowip,Aon8ensa. 

CiswED UP, faatened op. i 


Clout, a cloth, or rag, 

Crack, to converse In a lively way. 
CREisHina, greaalug. 

Crouse, brisk, confldent 
CunxtB, the little Qnger. 

DArriNO, frolicking. 

I)AfT, crasy. 

Deavino, deafening. 

Dbil, devil 

Deil'b buckxb, a mlaoblovona child. 
Binna, do not. 

Douce, sober, quiet 
'Douobtma, dare nut. 

Oow, can. 

Downa, do not like. 

Duho, beaten. 

E’ex, evening. * 

Err, a newt or lizard. 

Eiluino, fuel. 

Paul, fourth part. 

Fash, trouble. 

Fat, lUghiomd, wliat 
Pit, foot. 

Fltte, scold , 

PoRBY, besides.* 

FoRrsxD, forbid, prevent. 
FonroKOUTEK, breathless 

Oar, make, oblige. 

Qaan, grim. 

Gate, way, mode, direction. 

Gear, property. , 

Gilly, Highland attendant or footbny 
Gimmf.r, a two-pear-q)d ewe. 

Gm, if. 

Gird, a hoop for a barrel 
GxiiDLE, a roasU^ lian. 

I Guixel, a mcofixmoet. 

I Quit, moment 
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Gowd, gold. 

OowK, a fooL 

Oraith, furniture, harnetia 
Qrkk, agree. 

Grkvt, cry, weep. 

Orewbohk, grim, 

Grice, a sucking pig. 

Ha*, liall. 

Uantle, a good many. 

I^ARRT, rob. 

Ha'abst, harvest 

Head or the sow to tux tail or the 
ORiOB, to take the good with the bad. 
Heart or Midlouden, t)ie*ancient gaol 
of the city of Edinburgh. 

Her, Highland, his or him, somottmes 
your. 

Het, hot. 

IlEooB, a dell. 

Hinrt, honey I 

IliRDiE omniK, topsy turry. 

UiRPUE, hobble. 

HuncniN, hedgehog. 

Ilk, ilka, each; or that ilk, of tlie pro- 
poity of the same name. 

Ikoan, onion. 

Inqlb, fire. 

Krb, to miscarry a laink * 

Ken, know. 

Kilt awa’, run away. 

Kye, kina ' 

Lair, learning. 

Lamitkr, one that is lame. 

Ijave, reinninder. 

Lifter, plunderer, lifter of cattle. 

Lino, long dry grass 
Lippen, tinst 
Loaniko, meadow. 

Loon, fellow, rascal' 

Loop, 1oa]>. 

Low, flame. r ' 

Luck PENNY, a small sum returned by the 
seller to the buyer as luck for his par> 
oliasa. 

Luo, oar. 

Lunt, a mati^ or torcK 

Uawuocks, meraels. ^ 

Maun, must ** 

Mislippen, mistrust 
Mistryst, disappoint, surprise. 

Mobt, a skin of a lamb d''ed of diaease. 
Mucxij;, mneh. ^ 

Mdtchkin, a pint 


Nek, nose. 

OwKRBY, near, beslda. 

Parts N, crab. 

PsgjiioiKo, whining. 

Plaok, the third part of a penny. 

' Pow, the head. 

Raupauok, rage. 

Ked up, clear np. 

Red wud, stark mad. 

Bbud, advist. ^ 

Rede, advice. 

Rkex, smoko. 

Bkest, roost. 

Beiybr, robber, rover. 

Riven, broken, burst 

Saps, bread softened with wstoi 
Baulib, a funeral attendant 
ScAtm, a crag, bluff. 

Boouthkh, scorch or singe. 

Borauoh, screech. 

Bhaw, tho woods. 

Bnx, Highland, be, sometimes yon or I 
Buelty, a pony. 

Buibl, to slieU. 

SuiELiNO, a Highland hut 
Shoon, shoes. 

SiccAN, anch. 

Siller, money. 

Skkel, skill. 

Bkelpinq, galloping. 

Skbp, bee-hive. 

Skirlino, screaming. 

Bereior, blink. 

Slkd, a wheel-less cart 
Snapper, stumble. 

Bpeer, inquire. 

Bpeil, play. 

Bplobe, a frolic. 

Spunk, fire, a match. 

Btexk, shut. 

Steer, molest 
Btell, to place, ahdfcar. 

Btievelt, firmly. 

Stibk, a steer. 

SroT, a bullock. 

Stkeek, a stroke. 

BUROUroLi, girth, gltdls, 

Btvk, atnee, ago, 

Tappit ben, an extra Wgo measun xif 
wine. 

Tasker, a task lahouiisr. 

Tbil, Highland, devil. 
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fHBAW, twiKt. 

TiKiiSAni, the laird or sqiilro 

TouBOorn, the gaol. 

Toon, ewpty. 

Tow, a rope. 

Troth, auro I 
^RfW, tmat. 

ToiLZH? scuffle, skinnlah. 

Top, a ram. 

UVoo, particularly 

VivEua, victuals 

Wap, pledge. 

Wadna, would not. 

Wae, woe, woeful. 

Wame, womb, belly 
Wauk, si>eiKL 


Warlock, witch. 

Waukbn, waken. 

Wauu, worse. 

VivASAMD, windpipe. 

Wes, little. 

WuzE, direct. • 

WsKEN, a fem. 

Wbidiuno, scudding. 
Whilk, which. 

Whimoeh. a hanger, sword. 

WiioRTLP.nKRRY, ^ bllbenj. 

Woo’, wool, 

WoiiRicow, hobgoblin. 
Wui), mad. • 

Woas, wish. 

Wytb, blame. 

Yaitd, a omre. 

Yirrr, a gate 




Index to a legend of monteose 


Au.an. See M'Anlny. 

Amluissador, dangeroaB office of, 87. 

And, pausing, on the banner gazed, 305 

Anderson. See Montrose. 

Angus. See M'Anlay 

Aniiot Lyle, history of, 00; eings to Allan 
and Menteith, 67; the il)<oinened glltf 
70; description of, when singing before 
Bir Duncan Campbell, 93; M'Kagh's 
story of her abstraction from Arden- 
vohr, 127 ; acta aa nnrse after the battle, 
107: declared by Ranald to be Sir 
Diinc.'in Cain]>bcirB child, 205; marriage 
with Menteith, 217. 

Apparitions, Highland lieli^rtn, note, 308 

Ardenvolir Castle, 97. 

Ardvolrllch Cnsilo, 38. 

► Argyle, Marquis of, influence among the 
I'resbyterians, 18; disliked by his neigh- 
1m>uvs, 7S ; receives Dalgctty, descrip¬ 
tion of his person, ll'i; entoi's the 
dungeon ii? disguise, 125 ; seeks shelter 
on boar<l ii galley at Invcrlochy, 182. 

Author's account of the “ Legend," 7. 

Baopiprks, rival, 73. 

Battle at Invcrlnchy, 181. 

Ben Cmaohan. 172. 

Birrls of omen dark and foul, 67. 

BIoodhonn<la turning their fangs OQ each 
other, 171. 

Boons sometimes dangerous to grant, 203 

itoswAl’s "Clan Alpin’a Vow,” 865. 

Bows and arrows, Dalgctty’s contempt 
for, 144. 

BreadalbMie Invaded by Montrose, 172. 

*Burgessps, slaughter of, at Tippemnir, 

^ 153. 

i 

Calkpontan CakaiJ 170. 

Oiheron, M'lldny, advises Montrose to 
|un> on Argyle. 177 


Campbell, Blr DSnoan, of Anienvohr, visit 
to Uarnllnvaracli, 82; affected by the 
sight of Anuot Lyle, 03; at hla caatle 
of Ardenvohr, 00; outrage on his family 
by the Children of the Mist, 128; out 
down by Itanald at Inverloehy, 187 ; ia 
informed by him that Annul U Ida 

^^ild, 205. 

CaiiipbeU. Lady, of Ardenvohr, distress 
of, 104> 

Candlesticks, wager about, 4-i, 47. 

Casualties, jirirate, 3^ 

Charles 1.^ his peace with Scot¬ 

land, 10. 

Chiefs, meeting of, at Damllavaroch, 72 

Children of the Mist, outrage on the lady 
of Ardvolrlinh, 8; their feud with tiic 
M'Aulnys, 65 ; outrage on Campbell of 
Ardenvohr, 12.8 ^ connection with the 
MacGregors, 365. 

Olnirch government ati.ended to more 
than Christlnn princip' s, 21. 

Clar li'hor MacGregor, ext 'i}tated, 9. 

Clan Alpin's Vow.apoeni by Boswell, 365. 

Colkltto, 50 ; Milton’s reference to, 140. 

Covenant, opposition to, by the northern 
nobility, 18. 

Curtlsannea in French«Bervlce, 106. 

» * 

DAtocTTT, Captain, of^'raif^npans, note, 
867. 

Dalgetly Dngald, autlior'i apology for Ms 
eceentrtefties, 10; deseriptlon and ac¬ 
count of hia exploits, 24-33; thrust 
down to the lower end of the table at 
Damlinvarach, 42 ; his voracity, 49 ; 
enters a protest, U ; engages himself to 
Montrose's sendee, *08; appointed 
Major of the Irish reemits, 81; dele¬ 
gated ambassador to Argyle at Inver- 
ai^, 87; arriveslak Ardenvohr, 07; re¬ 
proved at dinner for profane talk, 106; 
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nceptlon at Inveraiy Castle, 114; 
thrown Into the dungeon, 120 ; aelses 
▲rgyle, 182; escape throu|^ the chapel, 
187; wounded in his flight, 147; appeflrs 
before Montrose and recounts his embus' 
sage, 100; dubbed Hit Dugald at Inver' 
lochjr, 180; convoys It^nald into,the 

^ presence of Campliell and Menteith, 
204; lacks a bridal garment, 216; re* 

• gains his patrimonial estate, 220 . 

Damlinvaracb Castle, 38; meeting of 
Highland chiefs at, 72. 

Drummonds and Murrays, great feud 
between, 7. , 

Drumtbwacket, Dalgetty’s patrimonial 
estate, 27; evil accounts of, 63; re> 
gained, 220 . 

Dutch, a pattern to all payers, 83. 

Euiow-cniAiits, Dalgetty’s admiration for, 
122 . 

Emigration, effect on the Highlands. C. 

FiDSS KT rlDDOIA BOHT REUAT^VA, note, 
808. 

Gabuo poem, litoral tfanslatioyi of, note, 
367. 

Gaxe not upon the stars, fond sago, 70. 

Gibbet at Inverary, 113. 

Gillespie Grumach (Argyle), 74. 

Grace before meat too long for Dalgetty, 
105. , 

Granoangowl, the Rev., reproves Dalgetty 
nt Ardouvohr, 100 ; found preaching at 
Inverary, 187. 

Gnimnch, Gillespie (Argyle), 74. 

Gustavus Adolphus. Dalgetty’s descrip¬ 
tion of, 28. 

Gustavus, Dalgetty's charger, 89; dis¬ 
cussion over his capabilities, 89; part¬ 
ing from, at Invtnr}', 141; death of, at 
Inverlochy, 187. 

• • 

HiauLAMD ARMY, Dalgotty’s ideas of, 85; 
tnconveniencf of, 154. 

Highland chiefs, meeting of, at Damlin- 
varach, 72'; patriarchal power of, 119. 

Highland clans opposed to the Presby¬ 
terians, 18. 

Highlander* showed no clemency in a 
hostile countfy, 175; military fitness 
of, 5. 

Highlands, eflhots of emigration, 2 . 

Uoggil nam bo, ITS. i 4 * 

Horse, superstltiouB Aar of, among the 
Highlanders, 186, 


bones trained better by kindneis tlm 
kicks, 193. 

I f 

lEDEPENDSMTB and the Frtsbyteriaiis, 22. 

Ir erary, 112 . ^ ' 

Cnverlochy, battle of, 179. 

Irish, Dalgetty's good opinion of, 861 ^ 

Keewetu. See M'Eogb. * 

Kili)ont, Lord, assossinaUon of, 9-14. 

Kirk, Rev. Mr., of Aberfoil, on seoond 
Bight.'^69. 

Knighthood, Dalgetty's high opinion of, 
204. 

LBAaOVB LASSES, 106. 

Legend of Montrose, anthor*s acoount of, 

7. 

Leny, pass of, 23. 

Lewis, island of, attempt to ooloidBa, 91 

Loch Fyne, 111. 

Loch Tay, 171. 

Love, an eloquent advocate, 811. 

M‘At4PtME, Bekueast, 1 , 

M'Aulay, Angus, of Darnlinvarach, 46, 
disapprobation of Menteith and Annot's 
marriogd 214. 

M'Aulay, Almu, 41; exploits against Ute 
Children of the Hist, 54; brings the 
head of Hector, 59 ; his evil predictions 
of tiie campaign, 65; the mist paaseth 
from ills spirit, 68 ; the Ul-omened gift 
to Anuot, and his predictions, 70; gives 
his hand to Ranald M'Eagh, 169; cuts 
down Ranald at Inverlochy, 187; bids 
Annot Lyle look over the battle-field, 
198; stabs Menteith, 267. 

M'Aulay, Lswly, outrage upon, by the 
Children of the Mist, 55-57. 

Macdonald, Andrew, note, 870. 

M'Donucil of Glengai-ry, 64. 

M'Eagh, Ranald, in Invexary dungeon, 
tells of his vengeance on Campbell ol 
Ardonvobr, 181-127; aids Dalgetty in 
his escape from Inveniiy, 130; appears 
with Dalgetty before tfontrosd, 160; 
introduced to Allan M'Aulay disguised 
as an Islesman, 168; acts guide to Mon¬ 
trose's army, 172; mortally wounded by 
Allan at Inverlochy, 187 ; declares thef 
poreotage of Annot Lyle, 205; dying 
command to his sent for vengeance, 208; 
addreases the Spirit of the Mist, 21 /). 

M'Eagh, Kenneth, receives his flather’e 
dying request forVengeanoe on 
208 . 
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HaoOregora and the Children of the Ml^ 

8G^ 

M'lldaj Cameron, 177. 

Mareechal Coligge of Aberdeen, DalgAUy’s 
rdfcreime to, 26. jC 

Mass, Dalgetty's samples about, 32. 

Menteith, Earl, meeting with Dalgetty, 
•23 : gives the history of Allan M'Aulay, 
64; saarcH Annot Eyle's lii'e, 60; atten¬ 
tions to Annot ami Jealousy of A^n, 
69; address to the assembled cbie|i^T4 ; 
prediction as to his death, Mon¬ 
trose’s advice to liim about AjlRot Lyle, 
106; is accojitod as her bridegroom, 
212 ; stabbed by Allan, 217. 

Mercenary soldiurs, 20. 

Mist, Childi-en of. See ChlldreiL 

Mist, Spirit of, addressed by Ranald, 210. 

Military tactics and accoutrements of 
Scotch army, 160. 

Monro, Colonel, of the Scots regiment, 11% 

Montrose, Maiquia of, acnoniiiatiics Meii- 
teith as man-servant, 23 ; taken to the 
upper seat at Uarnlinvarach by Allan, 
42; discovers himself to the asHcmblcd 
chiefs, 78'; description of his i>erson, 30: 
victory at Tipi>ennuir, 163 ; niiexpoctod 
visltof Dalgetty and M’ Engy iOO; leads 
bis army against Argybf,“'^ 2 ; roused 
from sleep by Cameron M’llduy, 177 ; 
victory at luverlochy, 184; separates 
Allan and Dalgetty, 180. 

Morgeusteru, not#, 43. 

M arrays and Dniinmonds, groat foud 
between, 7. 


NATime, wildness of, dwarfs the appear- | 
ance of an army, 173. t 

Nobility, northern, opposed to the League 
and Covenant, 17. 

November’s ball-clond drifts away, 04. 


0’QutLL.iOAN, quarrel with Dalgetty, 30. 
Orphan Maid, Annot Lyle’s song, 94. 


Pat, Dalgetty'a ideas of, SB, 80. 

Paroles of honour, note on, 368. 

PoIIoe system in Scotland in 1689, 366. 

Prosbyterianlsm disliked by the High 
^uiders, IS. 

Riawo Sum, AnnT)t Lyle’s song, 67. 

• • 

Scotch aruv, manoeuvres and aoooutn^^ 
merits, 160. • 

Scotch Coiivcntluii of E 8 tuteS| sides with 
the Eugljab ixiThameut, 19. 

Secoiiil HighL, Cl, ijiiscarried, 219; nots 
on, 368. 

Sergeant M’Alpine, 1. 

Sermon at luverary unedifying to Dal- 
gutty, 130. 

SuMient of fortune, 20. 

Soldiers may hope for salvation although 
daily uommitliug violence, 209. 

^iniiiai'ds, concolt of, 31. 

s)lM4^Mtiic Mist I aald lianiild, 210. 

Btewaro^Jaines, of Ardvoirlich, assnasi- 
uatea Ixnl Kilpont, Wisliart’u accotuil 
of, 9 ; anotlmr accost, 14. 

Strathcam, Montrose’s army 

at. 150.1 

Swedish " feathers," 80. 

TirreuMUiR, fleld of, 163. 

Torches at l^arnlluvariicli, 47. 

Translation from the Gaelic, note, 367. 

Tumor, Sir James,*! 1. 

Vamk, Sir Henry, the cmi nrisslonor, 22 . 

Vich Alister More, 64. 

Waoer about the candlestiuks, 44-47. 

Wallonstein, Dalgetty’a service With, 29. 

Watchwords, loyalty and liberty, 34. 

Wert ibou, like me, in Nfe's low veto, 20 o. 

MTlien cannons are roaring, 68. 

Wraithes, nuts on, 868 .» 
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Ankaple, tho mine, 277.« 

Armstrong. See Grace. 

AiiMior’s Acqnalntanco witli Itltohie tho 
dwarf, 228. 

Rlace Dwarf (flotitious character). See 
Elahie. 

Black Dwarf, David Ritchie the prototj'pft 
of, 22.5. 

Black Dwarf or Dueiigar, note,9 x. 

Hor<.h'r country, state of, time of Anno, 
235. , 

Border Jacobites, . 

Bonier law a.s to raielng tho co&itry, 270. 

Brouze, or wedding race, 274. 

Brown Man of tho Moors, 240. 

Dyng, Sir George, alert conduct of, note, 
873. 

GuAMnsMS, Rodert, His account of David 
Ultchic, 228. 

Ghn]>el of Bllicslaw, marriage scene in, 
3.50. 

Chevalier St. Geoige, Iuva.sion by, note, 
S73. 

Cousins, marriage between, 246 

David. Sec Ritcbie. 

Dinner to the Jacobites at Bllieslau 
Castle. 319. 

Dnnumelnef Q,'.Ale, 294. 

yuergar. Northern, note, 371. 

Barescuff Joins Hobbie on Mncklestane 
Moor, 23Q; asks the Dwarf to acooni- 
pany hUn home, 243; conversation with 
him on ^umanity, 2.57; the murder of 
his father, '^06; ^Kccidcntally resooes 
Isabelia Vore from Westburnflat, 203; 
brings back Miss Vere to lier fatiier, 
814; marriage, 362^ 

Rllieslaw Castle, libeling of Jacobite 
gentlemen at, 319. 


Ellieslaw Chapel, marriage 8ce.ne in, 86C 
Elliot. See Ilobbie, 

Elshifl the Dwarf, 248; lal'xiuriug at Ills 
wall, 2,02; presents Miss Vore with a 
half-blown rose, 283 ; his favourite goat 
worried by Hobble's deer-hound, 270 ; 
orders Westbuniflat to give up Grace 
** Armstrong, 276 , gives Hobble a bag of 
gold, 285; found ctuiversiug with a 
taller figure, 302; story of his life, 339 ; 
interview with Isabella, 345; appears 
in the chapel and forbids the marriage, 

■■ 354; disappearance of, 304. 

External f^irni, iuditlbrence to, 840. 

Eaiiues, or "good neighbours,” 251 
Friendship, dilToreut titles of, 306. 

Grace Armstkono preparing for Hobbleb i 
return, 245 ; capture aud return of, 807 
Grey geese, of Mncklestane Moor, 237. 
Green, Captain, note, 373 * , 

Goat, denth of the Dwarfs, 272. 
Heugh-foot, reception of Hobbie and 
Earnscliflr, 247 ; burnt by Westburnflat, 
278, 

Hobbie Eluot benighted on Mncklestane 
Moor, 236; discovers Elsbie the Dwarf, 
242; Ills dog worries the Dwarfs g' at, 
272; finds his house burnt and brtdo 
carried ofiT, 2T7 ; asks edvice of El^lu^ 
284; attacks Westburnflat Towor, 200 ■ 
receives back bis bride, 297; accepts 
the bag of gold from Elshie, SOS; enterf' 
Ellieslaw Castle in the ngme of the 
Queen, 355. 

IU)KRTOR, Miss, has her fortune told 1% 
tlie Dwarf, 261. * 

I Invasion by the Clmvalier, note, 373 ii . 

1 Isaoeba. See Vere, ^ 
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jAOOBiTir uvetiQg At EUIosIm cistle, 

810 • ■% X» 

JacoblteA.^order, note, 

I^^OLEV, Sir K||ypJ|b^ble9' 

204 ; dOniJUid^n^UAUi^f MiasjjLr, 
328 ; i-ad of, im*» ^ 

I>yden’» arcdtint of the Clack Dwarf, 
•note, 371. 

Ijovcra’ Tdena of personal form, 340. Tp" 

MARisscitAi. urges the Jncnbitp gcdRoincn 
To go fonrattl with tlieii e<*h|^’i, 32'J ; 
end of, 303. • ^ 

Mauley, Sir Edward, the true niuno of 
Elshie, 350. 

Misanthropic sentUnents of the Dwarf, 
2:»r. 

MucklcsL'ino Moor, 230. 

No I three tunes repeated, 2()3. 

Nuraes of great cousequenee In Seotl! 
faiullles, 277. 

flAisiNQ the country, 270. 

HalclilTc, Mr, his position at Ellieslnw 
Castle, 809; protests against the Jaco¬ 
bite rising, .324; |f:lYi8cs Mtul accom¬ 
panies Miss Vere*to asslstuucc 

from the Dwnit, 330. 
nitchie, Davhl, ]irototype of the Uinck 
'.^w:u-f, 225. 


Short fill Ker, 2.38. 

% 

Uniok of Sootlaud and Euglnad, tienty, 
235. 

Vetus, Isabella, visit to tho Dwarf, 261. 
*fU9ks Miss lldoilon her opinion of Sit 
F. Langley, 208; delivered front iVuat 
tsmiflat, 298 . story of her capture. 306 ; 
return to KlHsHlnw, 314; 1’oiv.ed by het 
\pther to ponsent Ut many Ijangloj^ 
.381; sets ot) to l.hc Dwarf to ask assist-, 
nnpp, 388; iiitorvipw iii his but, 345 ; 
is dcliverprl front Sir K. Lar(g'*’y, ?54 : 
ntarriea Kiirnsclitf, 803. 

Vere of ElliPhl%w, Ilobbie Incitps fiarris- 
cliif ngniniit, 240; allows his daughter 
to iK' captured, 305 ; frtrees her consent 
to uiatTj'H it !•' Langley, 380, resigns 
his proiterly ttt l.sabclla, and eonspnls 
to her inaniiigu witli Ennisclitf, 857; 
end of. 303. 

;h Inn, roniitany at, 231. 
Wusthill^at Tower, 2S7. 

IVpHllmrn^, Willie of, Intendpw with 
the I)t^n^^2fl8; ou^ited Ity Elsliio tr 
give u^rallllHillliRrong, 276; attacked 
in hislower, 2iil; dies a natural dpatii, 
368 ; note on, 373, 

Wilclios and wat locks, .300. 

Women not faiuoii.s for kcpiilitg theit 
plight, 276. 
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